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PREF 


A year’s residence on Nunivak Island (1939-1940), 
financed by equal grants from the Penrose Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society and the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of California, and 
a research associateship in the same Department 

1940-1941) made possible the preparation of this 
monograph. 

immeasurable assistance in the field work was given 
by the Office of Indian Affairs. The following people 
on its staff were especially helpful: Mr. Claude M. 
Hirst, Mr. Virgil R. Farrell, Mr. J. R. Ummel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dale Steuart, Sheridan, 
Mr. Clarence Monfore, and the officers of the motor- 
ship North Star. On the island of Nunivak, the resi- 


Miss Genevieve 


ACE 


dent trader, Mr. Paul [vanoff, and Mrs. Ivanoff were 
helpful in many ways. Undoubtedly, of all the people 
concerned, the Nunivak Eskimos themselves should 
ke given the greatest appreciation. 

In addition to the faculty of the Department of 
Anthropology at the University of California, E. 


Adamson Hoebel, Fred Eggan, W. D. Wallis, and 
Henry B. Collins, Jr., have read large parts of this 
The author appreciates the interest and sug- 


report. 
gestions of all who have read the manuscript. 

This monograph contains the first two parts of a 
projected four-part study: I. Non-material Culture; 
Il. Mythology; I11. Material Culture; IV. The Psy- 
cho-dynamics of Nunivak Society. 
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As we sail into a fjord-like bay on Kodiak Island, 
we look up at forested mountains on all sides, while 
the boat sidles up to the busy dock of a salmon can- 
nervy. This is latitude 573° N. Later, when the 
ship’s launch takes us ashore at a village on Norton 
Sound, up in Bering Sea, we step out on the beach and 
stand staring at the big, prosperous-looking, bustling 
village and at the streaks of dark green off there on 
the hills which indicate the presence of spruce. This 
is latitude 65° N. When the boat finally pushes and 
weaves its way through the open leads in the ice to 
Point Barrow, there is the Arctic tundra much as we 
have imagined it. Here there is an abundance of 
birds and flowers when we arrive in late summer, but 
no trees. This is latitude 714° N. And all of these 
places are in Eskimo territory, as Eskimo as Green- 
land and northern Labrador. 

The Eskimos occupy in Alaska a much greater range 
of habitat than in any other unit of their large domain. 
If the Eskimo-occupied territory in Alaska alone were 
in a corresponding part of Europe, it would be a great 
arc including the Kola Peninsula (where Murmansk 
is), Lapland in northern Finland, all of Norway, 
northern Denmark, and Sweden except its coast on 
the Gulf of Bothnia, the northwest half of Latvia, all 
of Esthonia, and a chunk of Russia around Leningrad. 
If the Aleuts are included with the Eskimos—and 
they should be—then the territory would extend from 
Denmark in a strip across the North Sea and across 
England in the latitude of Manchester and Leeds, as 
far west as the west coast of Ireland. 

In Bering Sea, exactly on latitude 60°, is Nunivak 
In the same latitude are Oslo, Helsinki, and 
But the terrain in this part of Bering Sea 

Here, the 
The tundra 


Island. 
Leningrad. 
is very different from that of Scandinavia. 
land is not far above or below sea level. 

is of course low, flat, and soggy; the sea floor is muddy 
or sandy, the sea itself only a shallow encroachment 
over the continental shelf. This shallowness of land 
and sea accounts for the isolation of Nunivak and the 
nearby mainland, either directly or indirectly. In 
rivers of slight gradient and in muddy bays there are 
no large whales, none of the great runs of salmon, no 
seal rookeries with their tempting wealth. In the low 
hills and the tundra there are few minerals. Finally, 
the treacherous shallowness of the sea discourages 
trading vessels. A captain of one of these small ships 
who has toanchor four miles offshore at even the larger 
villages, exposing his boat to the wind or else to the 


constant risk of going aground, sees no compensations 
on Nunivak great enough to balance such annoyances 
and dangers. So the island has remained ‘‘back- 
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ward,”’ tempting only the ethnologist or an occasional 
photographer hunting for genuine old-time scenes. 
The Eskimos there call the island nuni’wax and 
themselves nuni’wa’yamiut.* In 1940 they lived in 
seven villages, of which the largest was called appro- 
priately miko’goyux (more people), known to traders 
and officials as Mekoryuk. All of the villages wer 
Several of them had been in the past 
and still were tiny settlements: three families shar- 


on the coast. 


ing two underground houses and a kazigi or men’s 
house, but owning individually the three or four store- 
houses. Or possibly just one family lived by itself. 
Even then there had to be a kazigi and at least one 
storehouse besides the house. A big village of a hun- 


* Phonetic key. 


p b f \ m 
t s Zz ¢ n ] I 
k g X n 
q 7 
w, J 


e 6. o, & a CG & 3 


ai, ao, oa (wa?) 


The d, as in Eng- 
There may be 
However, until 


lhe « is pronounced as in German Jann. 
lish but, occurs both accented and unaccented. 
no real phonetic difference between the two. 
this is established certainly, the @ must be distinguished. 

The e, even when accented, often sounds like unaccented 
For the Nunivak e, the tongue slides into a more forward position, 


In specific cases, undoubtedly errors have been 


resembling . 
made in recording these three sounds. 

It is doubtful whether there is an e, as in English Jet. 

rhe 6 is made with very rounded lips and with the tongue 
It usually sounds like a quick slide from o to u, 

It may turn out to be a variant of u. 
rhe } is rare, possibly a recent acquisition 


high, as for uw. 
yet is not a diphthong. 

The p is aspirated. 
from mainland dialects. 

The ¢ is dental: upper dental. 

The & is farther back than the English k. 
common or so pronounced as in most Eskimo dialects of the 
\rctic coast. There is even some doubt of its presence in the 
Nunivak dialect. 
and are easily distinguished. 

Since y seems never to occur initially (except in meaningless 
song refrains) but only between vowels in the middle of a word, 


The q is not so 


In comparison, x, 7, and y are used constantly 


often it is scarcely distinguishable from c. 

rhe ? is a spirant 7, prominent in the Nunivak language. 

At Cape Prince of Wales, Jenness found what he called the 
stopped consonant d/ or tl, written 4. On Nunivak, dé occurs, 
particularly in the suffix -dfagea. 

When in a given word some sound, particularly a vowel, was 
not always heard, that is, was inserted by some people and not 
by others or was indistinct and questionable, it was written in 
parentheses. 

Since a letter has different phonetic significance when printed 
as a Capital or in lower case, proper names throughout the text 
frequently begin with a small letter rather than with a capital 
as would be customary. 
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dred or more people had two or three kazigis. The 
kazigi was the workshop, training school, sleeping and 
eating place, recreation center, bathhouse, and cere- 
monial house of all men and boys. Women entered 
it to bring food to the men, to assist in such work as 
putting a cover on a kayak, and to take part in the 
festivals. Otherwise they stayed in their family 
houses. 

Contrary to popular expectation, all structures were 
well built, semisubterranean (except a few modern 
storehouses), made of driftwood, with three lavers 
over the split-log roof: thatch, pounded earth, and 
sod. Since the walls came up only to the edge of the 
excavation, they were invisible from outside. The 
sod-covered, four-pitched roof (whose framework in a 
house was supported on four center posts, in a kazigi 
on eight corner posts) looked like a symmetrical earth 
mound, which people and dogs could and did climb 
and sit on in good weather. The window in the 
center of the mound consisted of a large square sky- 
light made of strips of walrus gut sewed together. — [In 
the old days a woman had to go up on the roof to 
remove this whenever it was necessary to let out the 
smoke from the fire on the stone-enclosed fireplace. 
Today these people have long narrow homemade tin 
chimneys and stoves made from half a gasoline drum. 

One entered house or kazigi through a long under- 
ground passage, coming up through the floor at the 
front of the structure. One semisubterranean passage 
down from the ground surface subdivided into several 
crooked tunnels leading to three or four houses and 
a men’s house. Thus a person could go from his 
house to his kazigi without going to the surface.! 
Each storehouse, however, opened directly outdoors, 
not being connected with these labyrinthine units. 
Sixty vears ago, besides the ancient underground 
caches, there were log storehouses on piling, still re- 
ferred to in the myths although they have been 
supplanted completely in recent years by gabled log 
cabins set on the ground. It is interesting ethno- 
logically that in all types of storehouse there was a 
low wide bench across the back (as in Eskimo houses 
in the Arctic), on which were piled such things as 
wooden dishes, bundles of grass, coils of rawhide, and 
prepared skins. “There were no benches on the sides. 
Harpoons and drums rested on pole racks overhead; 
hanging from the racks were furs and surplus clothing. 
In the houses, too, there were always boots hanging 
from similar poles, to dry. 

Although the tundra flora is rich in low-growing 
plants, there are no trees except the scrub Arctic 
willows. These provide willow-root lashings, a little 
firewood, and other minor materials. For all big re- 
quirements, such as the shafts of all weapons, the 
dishes, boat frames, and houses, driftwood must be 
relied upon. If one is willing to go considerable dis- 


' Passages also were roofed with split logs and sods. 
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tances along the coast to get it and if one does not 
waste it, the supply is sufficient. 

In a house there was a low wide bench on each side 
where people sat at work or slept, head on log at the 
front edge, feet to the wall. Across the back of 
the house was a narrow bench used only as a shelf for 
temporary storage. On the stone-enclosed hearth in 
front of the storage bench, driftwood was burned for 
cooking. There might be planks laid around the fire- 
place but most of the narrow floor space between the 
benches was just packed earth. On wooden stands 
were round pottery lamps containing seal oil and a 


. moss wick. There was not a stone lamp to be found. 


Big pottery cooking vessels formerly, metal utensils 
latterly, leather or wooden water buckets, shallow 
wooden serving dishes of all sizes between five inches 
and thirty inches long, big deep wooden storage dishes, 
and a variety of wooden spoons and ladles were the 
most noticeable furnishings of the house. But there 
were also grass baskets and fur bags for clothing, for 
tools and trinkets; and there were fine mats covering 
walls and sleeping benches. 

In the kazigi, there was a large stone-lined fireplace 
toward the front, that is, just behind the floor en- 
trance, with a draft hole through from one to the 
other. The fireplace of course was covered with 
planks most of the time. High narrow benches for 
the boys stretched along the two sides and rear of the 
men’s house. The men worked and slept on their 
mats on the floor under the benches. Whereas the 
women often sat with their feet twisted under them 
on the bench, leaning forward to the work at their 
knees, whether boots, basket, or fancy braiding, the 
men usually sat with their legs straight out on the 
kazigi floor, in the same posture as when paddling the 
kavak. 

In the storehouses there was an astonishing assort- 
ment of goods: dried meat and fish, tremendous 
bundles of grass, big dishes of berries and of greens 
(chiefly dock leaves) put away for winter, possibly a 
whole frozen seal or two if it was winter, rolls of clean 
dry intestine to be made into rain parkas, all the 
family’s hunting and fishing gear, extra boots and 
unworked furs, pokes (that is, whole sealskins) full of 
oil, coils of sealskin and walrus-hide line, the men- 
folk’s drums, and a mass of odds and ends. If it was 
feast time, there would be a great dish of the food 
popularly known as Eskimo ice cream: seal or walrus 
oil, berries, and snow beaten up together until it 
looked like strawberry or blueberry ice cream.  Be- 
sides the caches, there were pits containing fish, meat, 
or greens. Just a glance inside the three storehouses 
of a well-to-do family would explain why so few of 
the folk tales referred to starvation. rue, the tales 
dwelt upon the poverty of the Poor Boy, one of the 
stock characters of Nunivak literature, but he did not 
represent the whole village. He was the exception, 
the one to be pitied. Anyway, he always got rich 
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before the story ended. frue, in real life there were 
always a few poor families who were not sure where 
next week's food was coming from. But they seldom 
actually starved. They could get some kind of fish 
most of the vear. If they really could not “catch” 
enough food for themselves, because of poor health or 
lack of equipment, they could work for the wealthy 
men, the ‘‘chiefs’’: collecting driftwood, helping to 
build kayaks, or cleaning and sewing the furs. 

There were no hereditary or elected chiefs or coun- 
cil.2 A mansbecame “‘chief’’ or “wealthy man” by 
acclaim after he had given away great quantities of 
goods in a big festival and contest with another village 
and also had demonstrated over a long period his 
worth as a good hunter, a wise and generous man. 
\ man could not possibly become wealthy or maintain 
the wealth of his father unless he himself was a good 
hunter and his wife an industrious worker. Life was 
not lazy and easy on Nunivak Island. Both men and 
women worked very hard. But unlike the Eskimos 
of the Arctic coasts, they were usually rewarded well 
for their constant labor. The stories indicate this 
clearly. The Poor Boy does not find wealth in a trove 
and it never rains upon him. Instead, he obtains 
some magic attribute or object which makes him a 
successful hunter and thereby gives him the goods to 
distribute at feasts: hides and oil and meat. 

Where did the wealth come from and how was it 
evaluated? Wealth consisted almost exclusively of 
animal products, according to Nunivak Islanders. 
Seventy-five years ago, there were both caribou and 
wolves on the island. In 1940 there were none; in 
their stead there were large herds of imported reindeer. 
Interestingly, the myths still tell of caribou hunting 
with arrow, seldom mention reindeer. There were no 
wolverine, muskrat, squirrel, or beaver, and appar- 
rently there had not been any in the past, except an 
occasional wolverine coming from the mainland on the 
ice. Skins of all these species were obtained by trade, 
however, and were well known. Nunivak did have 
red fox, white fox, mink, and a few ermine. Birds 
were abundant in summer and autumn, but note that 
eagles and ravens came only as stravs. The dogs 
big, white, woolly creatures—were not numerous in 
the old davs. Possibly they were eaten. Of fish, the 
standby the year around was the tomcod. However, 
satisfying quantities of salmon, trout, herring, cod, 
halibut, and lesser fish were caught, too. 

Full use was made of the available materials. 
Parkas were made of intestine, fishskins, birdskins,* 
sealskin, caribou, fox, or mink skins; boots of caribou 
legs or sealskin; trousers of sealskin; mittens usually 
of sealskin also, except the lightweight mittens for the 
kavak paddler which were fishskin. 


* It is true that a man was more likely to be chief if his father 
and grandfather had been. However, there was no formal rule 
of inheritance. 

Cormorant, eider, puffin, murre. 
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On Nunivak, hunting was peculiarly biased. Birds, 
reindeer, walrus actually contributed much food and 
other essential materials: bones, antler, and ivory. 
Yet a hunter was not really rated as topnotch unless 
he had killed an adult bearded seal or mukluk. — Rit- 
ually, all seals outranked caribou and walrus, and 
mukluk outranked other seals. Actually, the killing 
of a polar bear brought the greatest prestige, but this 
occurred so rarely around Nunivak that it did not 
enter into the local economic scheme. There was no 
whaling on Nunivak. The equivalent of the prestige 
of the whale hunter, on both the north and south 
coasts of Alaska, here belonged to the man who con- 
sistently caught many mukluks. ‘‘Many”’ was only 
four or five a season—one man once caught twenty- 
two according to legend—but those five equaled sev- 
enty-five or more small hair seals in the thought of a 
Nunivak person. Whereas large catches of the smaller 
seals might be taken by net in the fall, with rare ex- 
ceptions bearded seals and walrus were killed only in 
the big religion-permeated spring sealing season, in 
which the men hunted in kayaks, using harpoons. 
Without whaling, there was little use for the open skin 
boat, the a’yiax. It was used for trading trips, for 
moving family and goods, and the like; for all other 
transportation the broad and heavy Nunivak kayak 
was used. For the spring hunting season and the 
summer fishing, most people moved out to ‘‘camps” 
or summer villages consisting not of tents but of the 
usual semisubterranean houses, albeit they were not 
so well constructed or so nicely furnished as those in 
the winter village. 

In their hunting and fishing, men and women be- 
came extremely cold, numb, and rheumatic. Yet 
there had been in recent generations remarkably few 
accidents. Accidents such as, for example, men and 
degs being carried away on ice floes, reported in 
authentic tales that come every year from places such 
as Point Hope and Wainwright in northern Alaska, 
have occurred rarely on Nunivak. Occasionally, just 
as among ourselves, a man would break a leg and he 
might be crippled for life as a result of poor doctoring; 
or in a snowstorm a man might slip over a cliff and 
hurt his back; or a walrus would tip over a man’s 
kayak, nearly drowning him. The folk tales, how- 
ever, lack evidence of any morbid fear of such things. 
Also there was not a day in the vear without genuine 
davlight, and there was little dread of winter darkness 
and cold. The lowest temperature that the author 
recorded was 24° F. below zero on the windward side 
and 16° below on the lee side of the house. All the 
above aspects of Nunivak life naturally have given it 
a moderate tone rather different from that of the far 
Arctic. 

Since seals were so important in both religion and 
economy, it is not surprising that the greatest cere- 
mony of the vear was the Bladder Feast (the seal's 
soul was in its bladder), which was held every Decem- 
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ber in all villages. Its purpose was ostensibly to 
honor the seals and bring them back for next year’s 
hunting, thus giving the people a feeling of satisfaction 
and security. Moreover, it was a big festival and 
show, a culmination of the whole year’s economic 
activities, the end of taboo periods, and an emotional 
release. 

The religion definitely had a different tone from 
that of Greenland and far northern Canada. So far 
as public religion was concerned, it did contain, as in 
the Arctic, a combination of trance, hysteria, and 
exaltation, but it was more formal, much more a well- 
planned show. Private religion was much the same 
as in the Far North: amulets for every conceivable 
purpose, charm songs, and magic powers of all kinds. 
The only difference was that all of these could be 
inherited as well as obtained by individual experience. 
Also, certain social relationships, which farther north 
were not inherited, were here handed down from father 
to son: joking partnerships, and serious partnerships 
for mutual benefit. 

Besides material wealth and elaborations of social 
organization, another aspect of culture illustrated 
the richness of Nunivak life: recreation, with its 
many games, songs, and stories. Indoors and out- 
doors, summer and winter, adults and children had 
plenty of recreation to supplement their hard work. 
For example, the Nunivak people were well supplied 
with songs. Besides the string-figure and story songs 
and several other kinds of uncopyrighted popular 
tunes, there was a mass of family-owned, secret songs, 
the shamans’ spirit-songs, the ancient Bladder Feast 
songs, and even others. Not all of these were recrea- 
tional; like the Bladder Feast, they were a combination 
of religious and secular elements which gave confidence 
and a lift to existence. They and the stories and the 
sports made life more than mere existence. Prob- 
ably carving, painting, etching, and the fine sewing 
should be added to these non-material features of 
Nunivak life. They also gave satisfactions other than 
merely having some kind of vessel to eat from and 
some kind of clothing to keep one warm, but all tech- 
nology is omitted from this monograph. Here we are 
trying to give a picture of the non-material culture: 
how the Nuniwagamiut went through their annual 
economic cycle, the spirits they believed in and how 
they practiced their religion, their amusements, their 
preparation for adulthood, and finally their personal 
and communal relations to each other. Such aspects 
as the nicknaming system, choice of a leader for a 
kazigi, myths, and the dream-visions of a novice 
shaman required a minimum of paraphernalia. They 
required only a little community of human beings who 
had food, a roof, and morale. 


The family and the household need special mention 
because the former was the basic social, economic, and 
ceremonial unit, and the association of families in the 
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household the next highest unit. Anciently a house- 
hold could and often did contain three or four families 
without being overcrowded because the houses were 
large and because the men and boys spent so much 
time in the kazigi. Also the large households of the 
winter village broke up into smaller units for the three 
other seasons, so that there was crowding for only four 
or five months. This seasonal shift still occurs, of 
course. In summer everyone was outdoors, even 
cooking, eating, and working outside as much as 
possible. 

When people moved out to spring or autumn 
villages, there would be a realignment of households. 
Families from one large winter village would scatter 
to two or three camps. To any one camp would 
come a few relatives from another winter village far- 
ther along the coast. Even with these additions, the 
individual houses and households were smaller than 
in the winter settlements. In addition to the usual 
log houses already mentioned, the summer villages 
had kazigis. Nuniwagamiut could not imagine ex- 
istence without the men’s house. 

In the old days a youth could not marry until he 
had killed one of each variety of seal, especially an 
adult bearded seal. Thus he was not eligible to marry 
until twenty vears of age or older. Girls were nor- 
mally married at about thirteen years of age. A son- 
in-law came to live with the bride’s parents; hence the 
two or more families occupying one house were re- 
lated. Besides the parents and children, there was 
often an old great-aunt or a foster-grandfather, a 
widowed sister who had not vet found a new husband, 
or some other single person in the household. Both 
polygamy and polyandry were practiced (rarely); in 
the former the wives occupied the same house. One 
important social factor is the size of the individual 
family. For a woman to have eight living children 
was rare—not unknown, however—but for a woman 
to bear seven children of whom four or five reached 
maturity was not unusual. 

Owing to the high mortality rate and frequent mari- 
tal separation,‘ there were many cases of adoption, so 
that five or more young brothers and sisters would 
certainly not all be in the same household. In 1940, of 
thirty-one families in li’gaxmiut and miko’yoyumiut, 
twenty-one contained foster children or stepchildren. 
From the standpoint of the child, this meant that he 
had at least one foster parent. Of the other ten 
families, eight were young couples with small children. 
By the time these couples would be middle-aged, they 
probably would have adopted children also. In sev- 
eral families there were two or more adopted youngsters 
with different origins. Apparently, mere separation 
of parents and adoption of children were not quite the 


‘Both men and women had a succession of marriages, three 
or four for most people, tive or six for a few men. Although in 
practice men were able to take the initiative in separation more 
often, women were supposed to have equal freedom. 
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emotional upheaval that we feel they are among our- 
selves. \lthough there were indeed some children 
who were unadjusted in their new family situations, 
most fitted into the new household without difficulty. 
Some were bettered considerably by their adoption 
into wealthy homes where children were very much 
desired and were treated fondly. For the most part, 
foster children were treated just like own children. 
However, if the children were not adopted imme- 
diately into good families, they suffered. .\ boy much 
more than a girl required a big push to launch him 
He had to have train- 
ing, much good equipment, and a full set of songs and 
amulets. Whereas the mother would remarry and be 
cared for by her new husband, her children might not 
be received fully and heartily by their stepfather. 
The Poor Boy had his counterpart in real life, unfor- 
tunately. When a woman, through the death or 
desertion of her husband, was left with three or four 
voung children, she also had a truly difficult time if 
she did not immediately find a good husband. Even 
though one or two children were adopted, she still had 
more than she could support. By this time, her own 
parents would be dead or too old to help her. She 
would go to live with any relative who could support 
her and was willing to, usually a brother, even though 
This helps 


successfully as a seal hunter. 


this meant moving to another village. 
explain the household as we described it in the begin- 
ning: a conglomeration of family units not always 
standing to each other in the same relationship but 
held together by dependence or sometimes by real 
compatibility and affection. 

Although the men occasionally sat with their fam- 
ilies while doing a bit of carving or just watching the 
children play or listening to the old women’s stories, 
most of the time they were either outdoors or in the 
kazigi. Boys ate in the kazigi from approximately 
five years of age onward, and formerly slept there too, 
although today, 1940, only the older boys sleep in the 
clubhouse. This left the family house to the women, 
girls, and small children. The women prepared the 
food over an open fire inside the house in winter, 
outside in summer, then portioned it into the dishes 
of the males of the family—-each had his own dish 
and took them into the kazigi. Except at feasts, they 
never brought in a large communal dish from which 
the men could help themselves. While the men were 
eating in the clubhouse, women and children were 
eating the same kind of food at home. 

A woman did not wait on her husband slavishly. 
lf she needed him or the older boys to help her with 
some work, she would signal to them by beating 
several strokes with a stone pounder on the entrance 
log or some other object. Signals varied from family 
to family: three fast light strokes followed by two slow 
heavy ones, or four strokes evenly spaced, and so on, 
like the number of rings on a party telephone line. 
Even the grown men normally slept in the kazigi. 


If a man wanted to visit his wife at night, he waited 
until the other men supposedly were all asleep, then 
slipped out of the kazigi and into his own house. He 
returned to the men’s house later in the night. Sleep- 
ing in the kazigi was not a requirement for only certain 
seasons or certain individuals. It was fully ‘‘the 
men’s house.”’ 

Husband and wife shared responsibility and labor 
constantly. They were an economic team. Since 
they hunted from kayaks, not umiaks, when a man 
caught a big bearded seal or a walrus, he had to cut 
it up out on the ice or on the nearest beach because 
the animal was too large to get into or onto the kayak 
and too heavy to be towed very far by one paddler. 
Small seals he brought home whole, and his wife did 
all the butchering. In either case, all the work of 
cleaning and drying esophagus, stomach, intestines, 
and bladder had to be done by the womenfolk. They 
also cut the meat and fish for drying, cut up the 
blubber for rendering. A man could not possibly do 
all this and take care of his hunting gear and carry on 
intensive hunting. If he was unmarried and _ still 
living at home, his mother or an older sister did this 
work, which was a big job. If he was married, of 
course his wife and older daughters did it. 

For fishing with a seine ® at least two people had 
Husband and wife were the usual co- 
operating partners. When the fish were caught 
whether by seine, by the women spearing fish through 
or by the men catching them on hooks in 
open water—the women cut them up and _ prepared 
them for drying, storage in cysts, and so on. Young 
fellows at this point probably would walk off, leaving 
all the work to the women, but an older man would 
hang up the fish or meat as his wife finished preparing 
it. Personality and health modified all generaliza- 
tions about mutual assistance here as elsewhere. — In 
many other kinds of work there was more or less 
sharing, the details of which will be given in other 


to cooperate. 


the ice, 


connections. 

On one point it is rather difficult to make an accu- 
This is the sharing of responsibility 
for handling stored food. Apparently the men had 
little to do with this. Women watched over the 
supplies in the storehouses and the cysts, decided 
what the family should eat and how much. How the 
several grown women in a large household decided 
what each one should contribute, an outsider cannot 
tell, particularly as there seem to have been no rules. 
which scarcely existed 


rate statement. 


In a ‘‘normal’’ household 
the mother of the several married daughters or the 
eldest sister directed the others. Undoubtedly there 
was always one with a strong personality who domi- 
The food was not prepared separately for each 
Fish soup or bird stew for the whole house- 
One woman might 


nated. 
family. 
hold was cooked in one large pot. 


> Herring and flounders in early summer, salmon in late sum 
mer, tomcods in autumn. 
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contribute dried fish, another frozen fish if the meal 
contained no cooked food. At the principal meal of 
the day people would occasionally have two courses 
of this kind. 

Since the women were required to be together in 
small close units more than was required of the men, 
it was a good thing that matrilocal residence was the 
rule, at least temporary matrilocal residence. It 
avoided the friction that might develop when a 
daughter-in-law had to adjust to her mother-in-law’s 
ways in the latter’s home. With matrilocal residence, 
mother and daughters continued to work together as 
they had before the girls’ marriages. A man did not 
have to form a working partnership with his father-in- 
law (although he might if the two were congenial), so 
it did not matter so much whether they got along 
together perfectly. Also, since a woman could not 
talk freely with her parents-in-law, it would be difficult 
for her to live with them, always being formal. A 
man could not talk with his parents-in-law either, but 
since he was in the kazigi with the other men all the 
time, it did not matter much whether he ever spoke 
to his mother-in-law or got along well with her. Not 
all households were entirely harmonious—there were 
shrews among Nunivakers, too—vyet the customs of 
the group were conducive to good personal relations 
and the families got along without much friction. 

After a few years of married life and after one or 
more children were born, the young family might 
build a house of its own. As a man began to teach 
his children the songs, designs, and other secrets be- 
longing to his family, he would teach them also to his 
wife. In the ritual of the spring seal hunt and certain 
other rituals, it was essential that husband and wife 
Even beyond this, the woman was taken 
into her husband's‘ confidence as he became more 
certain that they would remain together. More and 
more she was absorbed into the traditions and taboos 
of his family so that the children felt themselves 
identified with both father and mother even though 
they were members of the father’s lineage solely. Or 
one may phrase it this wav: Both mother and children 
were identified with the father and his lineage, the 
biological family forming a cohesive unit. A woman 
shared not only secrets but also certain formal respon- 
sibilities. Although she herself had serious partners 
whom she was bound to help, she would also share her 


cooperate. 


husband's responsibilities toward his partners, even 
continuing them after his death while her own partner- 
ships tended to grow weaker. 

From childhood to old age, most people showed their 
affection for others openly. They were a demonstra- 
tive people in a wholesome way. Although of course 
there was considerable individual variation, most of 
their behavior can be characterized as extroverted. 
The unselfconsciousness, the close attention to the 
behavior of other men and of animals, the wonderful 
mimicry for which the Eskimos are famous, and other 
traits too complex to be described here, all support 
this generalization.® 

Today, 1940, Nunivak culture has an antique look 
although it still works fine, like an old clock. It is 
not only far behind most of Alaska in acceptance of 
“White” civilization, it also has never yet caught up 
with the Eskimo culture of the mainland. Actually, 
the details of Nunivak life have been changed in the 
past fifty years more by contact with Eskimos from 
the Norton Sound region than by direct contact with 
outsiders, i.e. persons from anywhere outside Alaska, 
and their civilization. Owing to the presence of a 
new mission and new government school at Mekoryuk, 
new teachers from the States, and other factors, life 
on the island will now change rapidly. The year 1940 
was undoubtedly the end of an era. All the material 
in the following pages was collected in the year July 
1939 to June 1940. It represents the old times. For 
this reason, the past tense has been used, although 
most of the customs were still in force in 1939 and 
were actually observed by the author. 


6 The reader may notice the small quantity of anecdotal mate- 
rial that is included in this monograph .o supplement and sub- 
stantiate the generalized description of the culture. Individual 
Nunivak Islanders have been left out of the written account 
principally to save space. It must be remembered that the 
author was on the island eleven consecutive months, observing 
Nunivak culture in operation every day, that is to say, observing 
Nuniwagamiut. Although these people retain their traditional 
reluctance to discuss certain matters, they also like to gossip, 
making shrewd comments on each other and revealing valuable 
information to help the outsider understand them. Besides 
informal conversations, in the course of the year more than 
twenty people were used formally as informants, with a total of 
six interpreters, of both sexes, varying ages, and both local and 
foreign origin. ‘Thus much personal material was obtained, al- 
though it does not appear here as such. 








I. NON-MATERIAL CULTURE 


NATURAL ENVIRONMENT AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 


VILLAGES 


The following information should be considered in 
conjunction with the map of Nunivak. Starting with 
the village at Cape Etolin at the northeast corner of 
the island, we shall proceed clockwise around the 
coast. Note that all villages and annual camps are 
and have been on the coast, so far as known today. 
\ spring village or “camp,” like the winter villages, 
had semisubterranean houses, storehouses, and kazigi 
(men’s house). The Nuniwagamiut never used tents. 

pa’noxpa’yamiut (pano’xpax, big hill), now (1940) 
a summer village only, the people having moved to 
the big winter village of miko’govu’miut. At one 
time a sizable vear-round settlement. It belongs to 
miko’govu’miut so far as there is any ownership. 

ka’valu’miut (ka’valux, evebrow; the bay where the 
village is situated looks like an eve and eyebrow), a 
vear-round settlement. Permanent residents in 1939: 
15; in 1940: 12. 

tap‘a’yamiut (ta’p*(x)a’x, tundra), spring and sum- 
mer village for sea hunting; peopled from miko’goyu’- 
miut and ka’valu’miut. 

’nalula’yamiut 7? (from e’nalcx, edge of ice; probably 
so named because ice breaks up close to shore in 
spring; seals lying on the edge of the ice therefore are 
close to shore and provide good hunting); summer 
village for seal hunting and cod fishing, used by the 
two winter communities already mentioned. 

nuga’v‘alu’gamiut (meaning?), spring camp used by 
people from the following winter village. 

ka’n‘igayaxtak’yamiut (meaning not clear, prob- 
ably from ka’n‘ax, mouth), small winter village; popu- 
lation in January 1940: 5. 

ame’xtul’yamiut (meaning not clear, probably from 
am’x, porch, or outside end of underground house 
entrance), a Camp apparently not very important. 

iyi’miut (meaning?), formerly a winter village, now 
abandoned. 

&'ni’q (point); this and the next are the spring and 
summer villages for pai’miut. 

nuta’k*(a)miut (meaning?). 

pai’miut (pai, entrance), largest winter village on 
the east side of the island, now reduced in size; popu- 
lation in January 1940: 15. 

nuna’xluga’yamiut (nuna’xtugax, old place), vear- 
round occupation; residents in 1939: 6; 1940: 3. 

ita’yamiut (meaning?); fifty to sixty vears ago this 
was the largest village on the island, now entirely 


abandoned. 


Called (c)nalu‘luya’yamiut by one informant. 
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Cixo’yak’yamiut (meaning?), spring and summer 
village for ita’yamiut, for seal hunting and cod fishing. 
Seal nets were used in spring at several places around 
the south side of the island, but not in fall as on the 
north side. 

mita’yamiut (miéa’q, wet, or soggy); this and the 
next one were summer villages for ita’yamiut. 

pa’n‘atoa’yamiut (pa’n-a’toax, small bluff). 

a’zuwa’yaya’yamiut (a’z*-uwax, walrus, specifically 
a mean old walrus bull; exact meaning of whole name 
not clear), formerly a year-round village, now aban- 
doned. 

éa’gawa’yamiut (meaning?), a camp. 

talu’yumiut (talu’q', windbreak), former vear-round 
village, now abandoned. 

ta¢i’xayamiut (from ta’¢i’x, inlet, small bay), rela- 
tively new or else reoccupied vear-round village. 
Population January 1940: 15. 

'k6’yumiut (i’k6’x, farthest point), this and the 
next two were summer camps for hi’gaxmiut. 

miksa’yamiut (meaning?), no information regarding 
use. 

kiku’miut (meaning?), same as above. 

li’gaxmiut (li’gax, whetstone; so called 
whetstones obtained near it), an old winter village, 
today the second largest on the island; known as Nash 
Harbor. The village site formerly was on the east 
side of the bay. Population in 1940: 36. 

Cini’ yayamiut (from Cmi’q, point), spring camp for 
li’gaxmiut. 

atc’namiut (meaning?), another camp for li’gaxmiut. 

niga’yamiut (meaning?), small year-round settle- 
ment recently abandoned for winter occupation; still 


because 


used in summer. 

aki’t6k (sufficient, stomachful, because many seals 
are obtained here), spring and fall village for seal 
netting, used principally by miko’goyu’miut, although 
some li’gaxmiut also use it. 

¢u’xoa’yamiut (from €ux, man; full meaning not 
clear), former small winter village upriver from miko’- 
govu’miut. 

miko’goyu’miut (miko’goyux, more people), known 
officially as Mekoryuk; vear-round village, now the 
largest on the island. “Twenty-five years ago it had 
only four families. Native Nuniwagamiut population 
in January 1940: 117; other Eskimos: 15. 

Total population of the island today is slightly more 
than two hundred, a very small population for a 
locality where hunting and fishing are relatively so 
good. Tuberculosis and periodic epidemics of whoop- 
ing cough and other diseases have reduced the number 
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of inhabitants undoubtedly. The number of births 
in Mekoryvuk from December 1, 1938, to December 1, 
1939, was seven; deaths in the same period, eleven. 
At least five of the eleven had tuberculosis. These 
figures, although limited in time span, probably are 
representative. The list of abandoned villages also 
indicates a decreasing population. 

It is true that there has been a shift of people to 
the north side of the island induced by establish- 
ment of school, mission, and store there. One might 
think that Mekoryuk has simply taken the place of 
ita’yamiut, the formerly large village at Cape Men- 
denhall on the south side of the island. But one must 
remember that when ita’yamiut had fifteen large 
households and three kazigis (sixty years ago), there 
was also a village at Mekoryuk, and there were fam- 
ilies at other small settlements on the north side, now 
abandoned. The following is the history of Mekorvuk 
in the past two generations: Fifty or sixty vears ago, 
it was a sizable village. Forty or forty-five vears ago, 
that is, just before 1900, there was an epidemic which 
nearly wiped it out. Again, in the decade 1910-1920, 
there was a serious epidemic which left only four 
families. Thereafter it remained small until the early 
1930’s when it was repopulated by people moving in 
from other villages. There seems little doubt that 
the population of the island as a whole is decreasing. 

The different village sites vary in geographic re- 
sources and the villages themselves vary in human 
resources. Old men today tell of the wonderful hunt- 
ing around Cape Mendenhall at the southern tip of 
the island fifty years ago. They admit that hunting 
is not so good there now, it possibly having been 
hunted and fished out. There was good codfishing 
and sealing at the cape where there was a large sum- 
mer village with two kazigis, one unusually big. An 
occasional fur seal or sea lion from the south was 
obtained as well as the usual seals of north Bering Sea. 
There was a large bay, which they claim was deeper 
than any of the bays on the northeast coast of the 
island. Flounders and tomcods were caught in sum- 
mer, tomcods in winter. Beluga and crabs also were 
obtained in the bay, both of which are scarce on the 
north side. Around the back of the bay were four 
fish camps, each at the mouth of a river, where salmon 
and salmon trout were caught. (See map 2.) Inland 
there was a large lake containing small fish. Around 
the south side of the island there were four places for 
seal-netting in spring. Nets were not usually set in 
fall as on the north side 

At tati’xayamiut on the west side of the island, 
there is a special advantage: the bay opens southward ; 
hence bay and village are protected from the prevail- 
ing north and northwest winds by cliffs on the north 
side of the harbor. The wind pushes ice offshore 
southward, providing open water close to shore where 
In March 1940, although the tem- 
perature was below zero seals could be shot in open 


eiders can winter. 
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Map 2. Cape Mendenhall, sketched by a native from memory 
(author did not see this site). Four tish camps at back of 
bay: (1) ta&’x‘'amiut; (2) kwiga’yamiut; (3) kame’xtulegamiut; 
(4) tafta’gamiut. 


water. Seals and sea lions are plentiful enough, but 
walrus rare. Driftwood is relatively scarce. The 
biggest advantage consists of the bird rookeries on the 
cliffs. Thousands of birds and their eggs are avail- 
able, principally auklets, murres, and puffins, taken 
by large nets. 

In spite of the opportunities, this village was poor 
because the hunters, one in particular, were not eff- 
cient. The population of fifteen contained only three 
adult hunters and three kayaks. (Regarding compo- 
sition of the households, see appendix 1.) This rather 
backward village had not vet developed much fox 
trapping, indicated by the presence of only two dogs 
in the community. This represents the old condition 
of Nunivak. Without long overland trips in winter 
for commercial trapping, there was little need for dogs. 

li’gaxmiut (Nash Harbor) is on a large bay which, 
however, is unprotected, wide open to the prevailing 
winds. Being on the west side of the bay with cliffs 
behind it, the village itself has some protection from 
the northwest wind. Tomeods are plentiful in the 
bay; crabs are present; there are codfish banks off- 
shore. One real advantage of this site is a stream 
that remains open all winter, obviating laborious 
cutting of ice for household use. Driftwood is scarcer 
than at Mekorvuk and on the east side of the island. 
Cliffs around the bay provide slate, sandstone, and 
other raw materials not available on all parts of the 
island. The bird cliffs already mentioned are visited 
regularly in early summer by li’gaxmiut, and the 
people also move out to the several sealing camps 
listed. Around the northwest part of the island, 
walrus and beluga (white whale) are scarce but sea 
lions and six-foot dogfish occasionally are taken as 
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well as the usual seals. Apparently salmon and 
herring are less numerous than on the south and east 
coasts. 

\t the beginning of the spring seal-hunting season, 
1940, Nash Harbor (total population thirty-six) con- 
tained nine adult hunters including a cripple who 
seldom went hunting. It had twenty kavaks, three 
of which were entirely new, two others only frames 
without cover. Although none of the five houses 
could compare with the best at Mekorvuk, in kayaks 
this village surpassed all others. There was one 
Most of the village’s thirty 


It had 


launch, but no umiaks. 
dogs belonged to the two wealthiest families. 
one large kazig1. 

Since a large section of this report will be devoted 
to hunting and fishing as observed more closely in the 
locality of miko’goyvu’miut and pa’noxpa’yamiut, only 
a few generalizations about the east coast of the island 
will be given here. Low elevation of the coast and 
shallow water along these shores, also proximity to 
the mainland, bring much more abundant driftwood, 
herring, beluga, and walrus, besides the seals. Fish 
There is also a good mink 
From late August 


in general are abundant. 
river near ka’negayaxtal’yamiut. 
to late October, flocks of geese and other game birds 
pass over the northeast part of the island on their 
fight south from St. Lawrence Island and northeast 
Siberia to some resting ground on the mainland of 
\laska, probably the Lower Kuskokwim. Sometimes 
they rest on Nunivak, giving the people an oppor- 
tunity to obtain an additional food supply. Finally, 
in the bay at Mekoryuk mussels are plentiful. For 
the only remaining important items of Nunivak diet, 
greens and berries, all villages have had about the 
same supply. 

\t the beginning of the spring hunting season, 1940, 
\lekoryuk had, in a population of 113, 32 adult hunt- 
ers including old men and 2 cripples who did little 
hunting. It had 4 umiaks, of which only 2 were 
usable at the time, and 35 kayaks, including a few 
frames without cover. Of the kayaks 2 or 3 belonged 
to boys or widows. Although plank boats with engine 
are new, we can consider them a substitute for the 
umiak and class them with the umiak as evidence of 
At this village there was one such boat in 
Mekoryuk men owned 


wealth. 
use and another being built. 
two others jointly with kin in other villages. The 
large number of dogs here was a recent development 
fostered by modern fox trapping, too recent to be 
taken as a stable and reliable indication of the village’s 
wealth. There were 22 houses, 17 storehouses, in- 
cluding a few old-style underground ones, and 2 
kazigis. This is a large number of houses for a popu- 
lation of 113, according to ancient standards of living 
when houses were larger and not so numerous. In 
the old days surely not more than 14 houses would 
have been needed to accommodate a community of 


this size. 


pa’noxpa’yamiut, summer village for Mekoryuk, 
contained 10 houses, 17 storehouses, of which only 
3 were modern log structures, and 2 kazigis. This 
indicates better the old ratio of the three types of 
building. 

It is interesting to compare these Nunivak villages 
with Askinuk, today the largest village on Hooper Bay, 
on the mainland north of Nunivak. In July 1940 
it had a resident and temporary population of 360, 
resident 300, 36 houses, 5 umiaks, 3 (or 4?) modern 
cabin launches, 63 kayaks visible, all with usable 
covers, and 1 kazigi. The two missions had been 
taking the place of the men’s ceremonial houses. 
Fifty vears earlier, 3 or 4 kazigis would have been 
needed for a village of this size. The number of 
houses indicates an average of two families per house, 
comparable with typical Nunivak villages today. 


CAMPING AND TRAVEL 


Nunivakers were not great travelers. Anciently 
they never traveled long distances. It was not more 
than fifty miles from one end of the island to the other 
by land or sea. On the mainland, Nuniwagamiut 
never traveled overland, instead following the water- 
ways in their umiaks in summertime. When they 
went to sea, they endeavored to keep in sight of land 
always. They had no skin tents of any kind and they 
never built dome-shaped snow houses. In summer 
they camped under their overturned umiaks, or if 
right out on the tundra they protected themselves 
from the rain with gut parkas or waterproof sheets 
made of strips of gut sewed together. In winter they 
dug a hole in the snow or cut blocks of snow which 
they leaned together and piled up in a rather hap- 
hazard fashion, seeking 2a windbreak more than a 
protection from the cold. 


Mekoryuk (miko’goyux) is literally the village of More 
Four houses and the larger kazigi (latter at ex- 
Long slim stove 


Fic. 1. 
People. 
treme right) are shown at the center. 
pipes, homemade like the stoves, protrude from the semi- 
subterranean houses. 

Fic. 2. The entire village of li’gaxmiut, small and forlorn ‘in 
comparison with Mekoryuk. There is open water all winter 
where the stream, indicated by the black streak, flows from 
the lake to the bay. The log structures above ground are 
all storehouses except, at the extreme right, the small store 
managed by a native of the village. 

Fic. 3. Part of the very long narrow peninsula that ends in 
Cape Etolin. It makes two sharp turns and along one 
stretch, as shown here, is no more than a reef with the frozen 
waves seeming to creep up and over it. 

Fic. 4. View from the same location as figure 3 but in opposite 
direction, showing pa’noxpa’yamiut, the village at Cape 
Etolin. Beyond, one sees the open water of Etolin Strait 
and, on a clearer day, Nelson Island. 

Fic. 5. The kazigi, still used as a workshop 
was brought in for repairs. 

Fic. 6. The mission church where ceremonies, entirely of out- 
side origin, are now held. The girl to the right of the lamp 
is only part Eskimo. 


the kayak frame 
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Fics. 1-6. The community environment. 
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Without whaling, there was little use for the open 
skinboat, the a’yiax. It was used for trading trips, 
for moving all one’s family and goods, for carrying 
fishtraps. For everything else they used the kayak 
ka’va’x), which on Nunivak was broad, heavy, 
sturdy, even-keeled, with a large cockpit in which 
normally two people sat back to back. Anciently the 
double-bladed paddle was used extensively. ‘Today 
it is used only for races. Evidently as the Nunivak 
kayak became broader, heavier, and more flat-bot- 
tomed, the Eskimo double-bladed paddle with its 
small blades was less efficient and manageable than 
the crutch-handled paddle with its single large blade. 

The snowshoe was used principally in spring when 
the snow was soft on the tundra in the middle of the 
day. During the winter the strong winds blowing 
across the tundra prevented deep snow from accumu- 
lating and packed down what snow there was.  Al- 
though it was wise always to take along snowshoes in 
case fresh snow made a heavy trail, most of the winter 
the men could run behind their sleds on “fast” trails. 
Travel overland was much easier in winter than in 
summer because one could cross frozen bodies of water 
wherever one pleased and because of the faster travel 
on frozen ground. Consequently in summer there 
was little travel on land except for the trips inland to 
hunt caribou, in the old days. In late October and 
early November, after the equinoctial rains were ended 
and when the tundra, lakes, and rivers were freezing, 
men would walk overland from village to village for 
trade and visiting. 

If a person were overtaken by a blizzard when on 
the trail, he would attempt to find his way by ob- 
serving clumps of grass bent over by the prevailing 
winds and also the direction of the old snowdrifts. 


> The Aleuts in their foggy, stormy environment used the same 
principle of direction-tinding when traveling at sea. Experi- 
enced kayakers knew the normal currents around and between 
all the islands. By taking into consideration these and the 
tides, the direction of prevailing winds and other recent winds 
which might have caused a ground swell, they could decide where 
they were by observing the direction of the movement of the 
water. Incidentally, they seem to have been more expert and 
more daring navigators at sea than the Nunivakers. One old 
Nunivak man told me that once all alone he had gone so far 
south that he had actually been out of sight of land. This 
apparently was one of the outstanding events of his life, but it 
would have been an ordinary occurrence to an Aleut. 


Fic. 7. The horizon line shows how flat the tundra appears at 
a distance; at close range it is covered with hard little humps 
called today ‘‘niggerheads."” Certain plants grow in the 
marshy places, others on the hummocks. 

Fic. 8. There are high sand dunes across the bay from Mekoryvuk 
and also at the far south end of the island near Cape Men- 
denhall. 

Fic. 9. A pond full of Ranunculus. 

Fic. 10. Small portion of a bay which, like others on the north- 
east coast of Nunivak, at low tide consists only of mud, 
erratics, and little tide pools. There is not even a stream 
cutting through this bay of mud. Some bays on the south 
and west sides of the island provide good harbor. 


By the middle of winter, in this windy treeless country 
the drifts are packed hard. People attempted to 
keep traveling unless the storm got too heavy, in 
which event they would seek a little protection in a 
low spot occupied by one of the numerous ponds and 
streams and then burrow down in the snow. Or they 
would try to reach and travel along the shore in which 
case they would be sure to arrive at a little settlement 
before going many miles. In the Nash Harbor region 
there are dangerous bluffs which of course are not 
apparent to one on the tundra, looking over scenery 
that is all white and gray, both sea and land. When 
traveling in bad weather in the vicinity of the cliffs, 
a person would throw a long stick ahead of himself. 
As long as he could see where it fell and lay, he knew 
he was all right. When it disappeared, he veered 
away from the probable cliff. In the old days one 
had to cope with the wolves which were numerous on 
the island, hence a person traveling at night carried 
a burning brand. 

Skis and toboggans were unknown, but the snow- 
shoe stick (the modern skier’s stick: a staff with a 
little wheel fastened to it at one end) was known. 
The old-time Nunivak sled was only a kayak sled or 
hand sled with the following additions: a high back, 
long handlebar and short curved, that is, bowed, rails 
down from the handlebar to the front end of the 
runners. Since the people had few dogs, often man 
or woman would push the sled, leaning forward and 
resting his or her forearms on the high handlebar. 
Or one or two dogs might be tied to each side of the 
sled, each animal independent of the other. The 
harness consisted simply of a heavy grass braid under 
the dog's foreleg on the side next to the sled, across 
the chest, over the opposite shoulder, and across the 
back. Naturally a dog could not pull well in a rather 
loose, diagonal, looped rope like this. There were no 
leader, no such thing as a dog team, no commands for 
“right”? or “‘left,’’ no whips, dog boots, gee-pole, or 
swivels and toggles for tying up dogs, since dogs never 
were tethered. Having so little control over his dogs, 
a man could not get much work out of them, and it is 
no wonder that he would just as soon push his sled 
without their aid. Sometimes he would pull his sled 
from directly in front while the dogs pulled at the 
sides as usual. In this way he could direct dogs and 
sled much better. Nunivakers seem not to have been 
so particular as northern Eskimos about coating the 
bone runners of their sleds. A man would melt ice 
in his mouth, then spit it on the runner or inio his 
hand, rubbing the water along the sled shoe. They 
used only the ice, not mud and ice. 

Partly because the sled was of less use than in the 
Arctic, packing was more effective, both winter and 
summer. Formerly a wooden breast yoke was worn 
by men, perhaps also by women. Such a yoke is 
clearly illustrated in Nelson, pl. 86, no. 14. When 
the yoke was not used, the pack rope, which usually 
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was a heavy grass braid, was tied as shown in figure 11. 
Wood especially was carried in this way. Burden 
baskets and sealskin bags were all rather flat: the 
opening was a long oval as the bag or basket rested 
across the back. At each end was a self cord, that 
is, grass or rawhide, that went across the upper arms 
and the breast. There were no folded or wrapped 
skin back-packs. 
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Fic. 11. Phe hitch used here is called 


Pac king driftwood. 
namao’Cextox. 


For the spring hunting, people would move to the 
summer villages in March when the ice was still solid 
in most bays and rivers, transporting their goods on 
sleds. By the time they were ready to return in 
summer, it was necessary to bring back to the winter 
village not only household goods and dogs but also the 
food that had been accumulated during the hunt. 
This would require several trips in kayaks and umiaks. 
Conversely one could take the big nets and other 
necessities out to fall camps for seal netting, trans- 
porting them in boats; but they would have to be 
returned to the winter village on sleds. Although 
they did not travel long distances, Nunivakers seemed 
always on the move: around the coast to gather drift- 
wood, upriver or across the bay to set out fishtraps 
and seines, besides innumerable short trips for hunting 
and fishing on the sea and hunting and trapping on 
the land. Moreover, they moved freely from village 
to village. Most of them did not have a strong feeling 
of attachment to any locality. 


WARFARE 


Nunivak Islanders were not militaristic. They did 
not fight among themselves * and they did not fight 
the neighboring people on the mainland coast. They 
fought only the Eskimos from the interior, particu- 
larly those from the Yukon. They seem never to 
have encountered the Indians. In their warfare, they 
were always allies of their relatives, the Nelson Island- 
ers and the Hooper Bay people, who would come to 
Nunivak to get recruits and who would in turn help 


* There is a reminiscence of a quarrel between two villages, 
meksa’yamiut and ¢’nalula’yamiut. It seems not to have been 
real warfare, though. 
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the Nuniwagamiut if the latter went to the mainland 
on a revenge expedition. If a village on the island 
was attacked, the poor Nunivakers usually had _ to 
fight alone, not having time to assemble their allies 
from the mainland. 

People prepared for both offense and defense. For 
the latter they would dig extra underground entrances 
out from kazigis and houses or would connect. thx 
buildings by secret tunnels. They would also dig 
secret hideaways for the children." A slat arrange- 
ment like the slat seat in a kayak or slat armor would 
be fastened to the ceiling under the skylight so that 
the enemy could not shoot through it into the house. 
And they prepared many arrows.'! One war story 
tells that once when the enemy had been sighted on 
the island the men prepared to defend their village 
by making around the landward side a barricade or 
breastworks of kayaks, umiaks, poles, anything behind 
which they could hide and shoot. In front of the 
barricade they scattered broken caribou bones to cut 
the boots and the feet of the invaders. 

Offense consisted principally in accumulating a large 
supply of arrows and allies. Also a shaman usually 
was taken along to sing for good weather and to 
extract arrow points. An expedition would proceed 
in great secrecy, trving to take the enemy village by 
surprise. Nevertheless, in every war story the pres- 
ence of the enemy is known before the attack. Of 
course this makes a better story. [t may be a literary 
convention, not fact. Scouts always were sent ahead 
to ascertain how many were in the village and their 
activities. The usual procedure was to attack at 
dawn, shooting through the skylight. Then the 
enemy would come out and fight at close quarters. 
Warriors would be stripped to the waist or their parka 
sleeves would be cut off for freer action. Sometimes 
they were barefoot. (All war was carried on in sum- 
mer.) They did not wear slat armor or leather armor, 
but they carried a shield made of wooden slats. How 
many casualties there were, it is difficult to say. If 
the village was fired, women and children might be 
killed as well as warriors. 

There were two versions of an encounter that took 
place on Nunivak, in which the warriors lined up in 
battle array. In one, the Nunivakers lined up im- 
pressively in three long rows. This so intimidated the 
invaders that they went away without fighting. In 
the other version, the invaders, who came from the 
Yukon in large numbers and whose presence on the 
island was well known, boldly came out and began to 
form three rows across the landward side of a little 
peninsula on which were the Nunivak defenders. 
Their third row was nut long enough to reach from 


shore to shore. Afraid that their lines were not strong 


One story relates that the small children were put down in 
the kazigi fire pit or somehow hidden and given fish eggs to eat. 
The eggs stuck to their teeth, kepi the children from crying out. 

1! Only the simple bow was used in warfare. 
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It is difficult to tell just 
how much of a war story can be believed. There 
may have been one occasion on which the warriors 
attempted to take a stand openly and hold it. 

\lthough Nunivak informants denied that their 
ancestors ever brought back war trophies consisting 
of parts of their slain enemies’ bodies, their denial is 
open to question since Eskimos on the mainland did 
take such trophies. It probably is true enough that 
they had never heard of scalping. When it was ex- 
plained to them, they seemed genuinely surprised. 
Eskimos on the Yukon and even those at Hooper Bay 
would cut off the heads and privates of their victims. 
Whether they used them as amulets in hunting or war 
is not known. People on the Yukon even tortured 
their victims, according to rumor. Nuniwagamiut 
also denied that they took captives. Certainly they 
did not keep slaves, but they did occasionally bring 
home young girls. There is no indication that a war 
expedition ever was organized just to get women. 
Revenge for the death of a relative or for defeat of 
one’s village was the only reason given. 

What did the people gain by warfare? Undoubt- 
edly they got some booty although they do not seem 
to have been much interested in this. They got no 
slaves. A man received no title or office. He got 
prestige for his personal bravery or for his success if 
he had been the instigator of the expedition. One 
also obtained prestige and influence in future war 
plans if one had shown good judgment in preparation 
and attack. These people were cautious, reluctant to 
go into unexplored situations; and, when they did 
finally face the enemy, their teeth chattered, according 
to their own admission. In such timid warfare as 
this, wisdom was worth quite as much as bravery. 
Finally, if the battle was won, the people did have the 
release of suppressed anger (since the war party was 
organized for revenge), and the termination of strain, 
of conflict between fear and the social demand for 
retaliation. 


enough, they went away. 


TRADE 


There seems to have been little trade on the island 
itself because everyone had access to the same raw 
materials and all knew the same techniques of con- 
verting those materials into usable products. The 
principal differences in supply pertained to the cliff 
rookeries on the west side of the island, where murres, 
puffins, and auklets nested by the many hundreds. 
The villagers nearest these cliffs captured the birds in 
large nets and bartered the skins in ‘‘knots’’ of six to 
other parts of the island, getting sealskins or other 
furs in exchange. 

With or without such regular trade, there was a 
concept of short-term credits. A man who wanted 
some particular fur, let us say white fox or mink, 
would get this fur from anyone who had a few extra 
skins, promising to repay in kind the next season. 
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Although the payment was usually in kind, this was 
not invariable. In one instance a man wanted to 
give a sweat bath in recognition of his son's first seal 
catch. Not having enough wood, he asked a man for 
some good logs, promising to pay an adz at that time 
and a mukluk skin at the next spring seal hunt. Such 
public deals as this one, which could be considered 
almost a vow, were promptly paid. Some men did 
not repay so promptly. In such case, the creditor 
had no recourse except the one that regulated all social 
life on Nunivak: gossip and ridicule. If aman could 
withstand the force of that, he need never pay up; 
in fact could go right on getting credit, since the people 
seemed reluctant ever to refuse such a request. 

Driftwood was bartered within the village, particu- 
larly when it was requested for a sweat bath to be 
given as a celebration, since then a man would pay 
well for the wood. It cannot be stated with certainty, 
but it seems likely that anciently there was no trade 
in tools, wooden dishes, or other finished articles made 
from wood, stone, or ivory. In general, raw materials 
were traded, not finished goods. Also, in giving pres- 
ents at the festivals, families did not give baskets, 
mats, finished gut parkas, birdskin or fur parkas, orna- 
ments, or other fancy carvings. Rolls of prepared 
gut, coils of rawhide line, whole skins were given rather 
than the finished articles. In later years tools, seal 
nets, and other articles manufactured by the men, not 
the women, have been given. At a really big distri- 
bution, a wealthy man might give a kayak or sled. 
This was of course the exception. 

Because of the frequent distribution of gifts in little 
dances and big festivals and exchange of gifts between 
partners, there was much more social reapportionment 
and geographic distribution of goods than one sees by 
considering only barter. The old people, given first 
choice in the division of goods following every dance 
and ceremony, received a variety of things that they 
could never have obtained by their own efforts. To 
this redistribution of materials within the village, the 
Messenger Feast added an exchange of goods between 
whole villages. Religion and ceremonialism thus took 
over the functions of what would be in many other 
cultures strictly economic units and relationships. In 
other words, ceremonialism satisfied certain economic 
needs. At the same time, it hindered the develop- 
ment of two economic elements: standard prices and 
standard medium of exchange. 

There was nothing that could be called money. 
Both on the island and in trade between it and the 
mainland, all transactions were barter. But in trade 
with the mainland, which was all business and no 
ceremony, there did develop a system of values which 
was more or less standardized for each locality. Be- 
fore considering these prices, let us look at the geo- 
graphic range of Nunivak trade. 

Long ago, before the Russians ended the old custom 
of war raids, Nunivakers traded only with their friends 
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and relatives, the Hooper Bay and the 


traded with 


Nelson Island 


people. These in turn Eskimos of the 


interior who never lived and hunted on the coast, 
Hooper Bay and Nelson Island Eskimos thus serving 
as middlemen between those whose products were 
entirely inland—such as squirrel and wolverine—and 
the Nuniwagamiut whose surplus products were en- 
tirely of the sea. Although Nunivak people did have 
caribou, wolf, fox, and mink, they did not, using 
primitive methods of trapping and hunting these ani- 
mals, secure a sufficient surplus for profitable trade. 
Besides, these were not the products desired by the 
inlanders. Between approximately 1880 and 1920, 
the islanders developed considerable trade directly 
with the inland Eskimos—but never the Indians 
extending their territory to the Yukon northward and 
Kuskokwim southward. On the coast they did not 
go north of St. Michael or south of the mouth of the 
Kuskokwim, but inland traded southward from the 
latter river. Although the direct trade toward the 
Yukon has been discontinued, Nunivakers still in 1940 
make regular trips up the Kuskokwim. 

In July or early August an @’nialcx, owner of an 
umiak, and three or four of his male relatives (usually 
together for 
barter 


brothers) and close friends would get 
Each his own food 
They cooperated in 


such a trip. took and 
goods, each traded on his own. 
manning the boat and they helped each other in event 
of danger.'* They probably would get the shaman to 
make good weather for them, but they had their own 
songs to protect them, too. When they arrived at 
the strange village, they ate nothing until they had 
Evidently the pre- 
cautions were effective; no stories of witchcraft and 
trouble were recounted. The farther inland they 
went, the more profitable the trade, naturally. For 
example, squirrel skins for one parka (forty-five for a 
man’s parka) were worth one levtak skin up the 
Kuskokwim River. On the coast they were worth 
two levtaks, and on Nunivak even more. (Levtak is 
the skin of a year-old bearded seal, prized for a num- 
ber of The man who could afford to buy 
squirrel skins not only for his own family but also for 
trade on Nunivak could make a good profit. Exactly 
how much of this kind of trading there was on the 
island anciently could not be learned. Apparently 
there was not much of it. Also mainlanders rarely 
came to the island to trade. Most of the trading 
vovages went in the opposite direction. 


sung songs preventing illness. 


uses.) 


According to two old men who had done much 
trading on the mainland, the values of the various 
articles of trade were as follows: 


122'The umiak (a’niax) had no oarlocks or else rope oarlocks, 


had a rectangular sail made of matting or strips of walrus gut 
sewed together, and a paddle for a rudder 
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NUNIVAK ARTICLES 


1 large poke of seal oil 


Prepared seal intestine for 


parka 


Prepared seal or walrus intes- 
tine for 1 parka 

1 or 2 levtak skins 
with interior 
with mainland 
or 5 stomachfuls of seal oil 


1 if trading 
mainland, 2 
coast); or 4 


(pric e varied according lo 
quality of squirrel skins in 
trade); or 1 seal pe ke of oil 
20 caribou skins 
Puffin or murre 
man’s parka 
1 medium-sized wooden dish 


skins for 1 


14 walrus hide 


1 pair good boot soles prepared 
for use; 1 stomach otf 
seal oil; sealskin lines (any 
width) from one small skin; 


seal 


2 dried codfish 


ESKIMO 





COMPARABLE-VALUE MAIN 


LAND ARTICLES 


Muskrat skins for 1 parka 
Prepared fishskins for 1 parka. 
These tro 
inland territory just south of 
the Yukon, where partici 
larly desirable fish 
caught in the lakes. 


were obtained 


wert 


squirrel skins and strip of 
wolverine for 1 man’s cap 
Squirrel skins for 1 parka 


1 wolverine 

1 mukluk 
Nunivak) 

1 foxskin; or 1 
(principally traded on Nuni- 
vak in recent years 

1 levtak (on mainland 
also on Nunivak 

Each $1 (1910-20); since on 
whole wolverine skin cost a 
Nunivaker from $12 to$15 at 
that time, one can gauge the 
value of the other pre ducts 


skin (traded on 


levtak skin 


coast 





1 kayak $50, paid in beaver, squirrel 
and wolverine 
1 kayak sled $10, paid in beaver, squirrel, 


and wolverine 
$100, paid in beaver, squirrel, 
and wolverine 


1 umiak 


For certain small but important items, the people 
do not remember exact prices. The blue mineral for 
paint, vivianite, was found on Nelson Island near 
Tununak, in a deposit that was large according to 
native needs and standards. In spite of the fact that 
there was plenty of it and apparently everyone knew 
its location, it seems to have been esteemed, for es- 
thetic or other reasons. Ocher was plentiful on Nuni- 
vak and an insignificant trade article. Jade has not 
been traded or used for many years; hence people 
latterly do not know where it was obtained. It may 
have been carried long distances. Jade was used for 
tools principally, not ornaments. Alder bark for 
dyeing skins today is obtained in trade on the main- 
land. According to the old women, it was not used 
formerly on Nunivak. Raw ivory, harpoons and 
spears (which of course had ivory foreshaft and head 
fox, spotted seal, and gray sealskins were traded to the 
inland Eskimos for various prices, dependent prin- 
cipally on distance from the coast. 

After this wider trade developed, Nuniwagamiut 
obtained beaver for the first time and more wolverine 
than they had had previously. One man even ob- 
tained from the Yukon region, about a hundred vears 
ago, enough otter for a woman's parka. Aside from 
this one instance, no trade in otter was ever known on 








Nunivak. At all times seal oil and sealskins going 
inland and fishskins and squirrel skins coming to the 
coast formed steady streams which carried along the 
other products listed above. 


THE ANNUAL CYCLE 


Nunivak Eskimos had difficulty objectifying and 
organizing their ideas on social matters, but in regard 
to the material side of their life they could name off 
their activities as if they had been drilled to do so. 
Their interest in the annual cycle of food-getting and 
in the movements from winter village to seal camp to 
fish camp was indicated in several ways. When the 
author in the course of interviewing would say experi- 
mentally, ‘““What shall we talk about today?” there 
would be either one of two types of answer: stories, 
or the annual cycle. Even in the stories the custom- 
ary introduction consisted of a sketch of the year’s 
round. There are several reasons why Nunivakers 
saw their year so clearly as a cycle. For one thing, 
the seasons were well defined; not only the great con- 
trast between summer and winter, but spring and 
autumn could be distinguished also. Their modes of 
travel were completely different in summer and winter, 
they lived in different villages, and for the most part 
the birds and animals that they caught were different 
in the two seasons. Then spring was synonymous 
with the big seal hunt, the break-up of the ice, and 
coming of the birds; autumn brought big fish runs, 
berries, and the large southward migrations of birds. 
Finally—and this was especially important—the Blad- 
der Feast provided a climax and definitive end to the 
year. Like many great festivals of Europe, it oc- 
curred in late December. Once the Bladder Feast 
had been given, the people looked forward to*the new 
vear of hunting. 

It may be surprising to us but it is true that these 
people paid relatively little attention to the coming 
and going of the sun. Since here on latitude 60° N. 
every day in the year has some sunlight, weather 
permitting, there is not the contrast between summer 
and winter solstices that occurs on latitude 70° N. 
On the other hand, the phases of the moon were 
watched carefully. So many activities were depend- 
ent upon or at least affected by the tides, even in 
winter when the sea was covered with ice; for example, 
tomcods could be speared through the ice profitably 
only when the water was nearing high tide. The 
people knew well the connection between the tides 
and the phases of the moon, of which they distin- 
guished seven. Moon and month had the same name, 
ta’n-akex.!8 

The phases were named as follows: 


naoya’xtox, it is growing (said of any young thing 
that is growing fast) 
tulo’givaxnagi’kali’n‘iox, looks like dogtooth 


'* The mainland word, iga’lox, was used also. 
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naga’tunaxnakikali’n‘iox, looks like (inflated) mukluk 
bladder 

t'ma’xtox, it is full 

nulc’xtox, it breaks 

moyo’tox, (leg) is gone, invisible (refers to the man 
in the moon: at this time he appears as if one leg 
were sunk in a snowdrift and invisible) 

kine’nkana’mi, looking down under 


The following are the names of the months, begin- 
ning with a full moon in early October: 


na’/nawaxa’tiku’tit, pond ice (pl.), freely translated 
“ponds freezing’; October 

i’mamo’mayo’ti, sea freezing; November 

ta’nakilo’govax, cold month; December, January 
moons had the same name, possibly also February 
(this was not clear) 

kwi’git-a’n‘it, rivers-mothers (so named because ice 
begins to fall down in rivers and makes them big); 
end of February or first of March 

taku’kat-ta’n-akit, seals moons; late March 

tenao’xtat-ta’n'akit, kittiwakes moons; late April 

te’name’axat-ta’n'akit, birds moons; May 

tc’name’axate’yani’(u)tct, birds breeding; June 

a'tpaxo’sucx, murre gone away; July 

kila’naxo’sucx, puffin gone away; August 

ya'tia’/yawix, nose running; September 


Naturally the permutation of the lunar calendar 
with the Gregorian calendar would prevent every year 
being exactly as outlined above, but regardless of exact 
dates these were the only month names. 

In relation to weather signs and to annual cycle, 
one should mention that these people have a full 
assortment of distinct terms for meteorological phe- 
nomena: for the circle around the moon, rainbow, 
cumulus clouds, cirrus clouds, generally overcast sky, 
etc. Their interest in their natural environment is 
shown by the richness of the vocabulary designating, 
by distinct word stems, the various kinds of ice (ice 
anchored alongshore, broken ice in the open sea, 
broken ice alongshore, pond ice, etc.), the various rock 
formations in the sea and on land, and other variations 
in the physical characteristics of their worid. Regard- 
ing the directions, there seems to be no special elab- 
oration; only the usual four were mentioned: north, 
naya’kfax; east, a’yani’nax; south, uma’lax; west, 
wa’knax, also uya’lax. There is a confusion of the 
terms for ‘‘south’’ and ‘‘west,’’ possibly because the 
coast line of Nunivak Island slants from southeast to 
northwest without a clear geographical demarcation 
between south and west. In referring to present or 
former villages on the southeast, southwest, and west 
coasts, the word for “‘south’’ (uqa’lax) was used indis- 
criminately. Finally, for one other important part of 
the universe, the stars, the Nunivak people had a 
fuller vocabulary. Although not all their designations 
were identified with certainty, it is clear that they had 
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names for all the constellations visible to them at 
various seasons. 

In the course of a year, both men and women had 
to perform many different However, food- 
getting was to them of prime importance. The tech- 
nological details of implements for hunting and fishing 
will be discussed elsewhere. At this point we do not 
need to know whether harpoon heads for seals had 
two rows of barbs or a single bifurcated spur or some- 
We do want to know the economic sig- 
We must answer such questions: 
When were seals hunted? What general methods 
were used? How many were obtained? 

Even though descriptions of specific implements and 


tasks. 


thing else. 
nificance of seals. 


techniques are not given here, some generalizations 
regarding Nunivak hunting should be made: 

(1) No plant hunting or 
fishing. 

(2) There were no formal drives of game although 
men would cooperate impromptu in driving walrus or 
sea lions near shore so that they could be caught and 
retrieved more easily, and there were similar informal 
drives of other animals as occasion demanded. 

(3) There were no deadfalls or spring-traps of any 
kind except a simple snare: a looped cord with a slip 
knot, used for birds and smaller mammals. 

(4) Boys cast stones with slings but no one used 
They may have had blunt-headed bird 
but today 


poisons were used in 


bird bolas. 
arrows—since Nelson Islanders had them 
Nunivakers know nothing about them. 

(5) Animal skins or antlers were never 
disguise in hunting. In the spring seal hunt the men 
endeavored to have their kayak cover very white, all 
gear clean and freshly painted blue, white, and light 
ocher; they wore clean gut parka, fishskin mittens, 
and wooden hunting hat painted white and _ blue. 
Although all this was done principally to please the 
seals, which were supposed to like cleanliness, it also 
provided an effective disguise in the midst of blue sea 
and white ice floes. Most caribou hunting took place 
in early summer but, when on rare occasions it did 


\ man 


worn as 


occur in winter, a kind of disguise was used. 
with his bows and arrows would be hidden under some 
furs in a little sled. His wife, leaning over and push- 
ing the sled, could bring him close enough to the herd 
so that he could shoot the deer from a kneeling posi- 
tion in the sled. In summer the hunter simply 
crawled along the ground as stealthily as possible. 

(6) Most hunters claimed that anciently Nuni- 
vakers did not use the maupoq method, that is, did 
not sit by seals’ breathing holes to harpoon them. 
One man said that on the south side of the island, 
they used to sit or stand by seals’ holes or rifts in the 
ice to harpoon the animals, and obtained many seals 
of all varieties by this method. However, all agreed 
that they did not have either ice scratchers or ice 
that is, did not use the utoq method of 
However, they agreed that a man traveling 


creepers, 
hunting. 


NUNIVAK ESKIMO 

over the ice in late winter would occasionally see and 
harpoon a seal. When it was windy, a hunter would 
make special trips out onto the ice for this purpose 
because the seals were easier to catch then. 

(7) Informants also claimed that anciently Nuni- 
wagamiut did not angle for fish through the ice, using 
a stick to jiggle the line up and down—they fished 
through the ice only with spears. This seems credible 
because today the people still prefer the spear even 
though it requires closer attention and greater dex- 
terity than the hook-and-line method. When angling 
for larger fish in the open sea, such as wolf fish and 
sculpin, they did use a bent bone to jiggle the line. 
It is not known how recent was the custom. 

On the positive side they had (1) an astonishing 
assortment of projectiles: spears, harpoons, and arrows, 
and unusual hybrids of these. For example, a bird 
arrow with a long barbed ivory point and with side 
prongs far back on the shaft; the elaborate seal har- 
poon (with toggle, trifurcate-spurred head and end 
blade), feathered and with bladder on shaft, to be cast 
with spear thrower; a nine-foot lance or thrusting 
spear with heavy bulbous bone foreshaft in which a 
very small bladed head was inserted; long slim but 
tough antler arrowheads with small wafer-thin blades, 
to be used on caribou or human beings. There were 
small fish arrows and large fish harpoons, but neither 
class of weapon was used much by adults. 
these, there were the orthodox harpoons, simple three- 
pronged bird spears, four-pronged fish spears, and 
others. As indicated by the above list, projectiles 
were used against birds, fish, land and sea mammals, 
and man.'* There were two forms of bow, the same 
size and both provided with seal rawhide bowstring: 
one a simple bow with or without any sinew backing, 
dependent upon the quality of the wood and the type 
of projectile to be used; the other an elaborate re- 
curved bow with antler backing and heavy wrapping 
of braided sinew. The Mediterranean arrow release 
was always used. 
spear thrower showed only minor differences among 
themselves, being all the Alaskan Eskimo type with 
two pegs on one edge and a notch on the opposite edge. 

(2) There were nets for fish, sea mammals, and 
birds. Nets for sea mammals were made of seal raw- 
hide (never baleen); all others were made of sinew 
There were two types of 


Jesides 


The two forms and two sizes of 


cord, even the largest ones. 
nets for birds, both of which were used on cliff rook- 
eries and one of which was very large. There were 

14 It may be interesting to the reader to know what Nunivak 
hunters could do with these weapons. On a day well below 
freezing, with a fairly strong north wind, the men held a contest 
in throwing a light spear with spear thrower. They threw into 
the wind. Young men competing among themselves made sev- 
eral good shots around 215 and 220 feet. The longest shot was 
225 feet. They were trying for distance more than accuracy. 
The older men, competing among themselves, stood closer to the 
target by 40 feet. Thus their best performance was about 
185 feet. 
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three sizes of seines for fish running upstream, and 
there were dipnets. 

(3) The principle of a box trap was used in two 
quite different ways: for fish and for foxes. The fish- 
trap was a long cone, the longitudinal slats held in 
place by willow roots bound spirally around the trap. 
In comparison with the big seines, such a trap was 
ineficient. For foxes, a sizable semisubterranean 
house would be built with skylight and underground 
entrance as in a human habitation. When foxes had 
grown accustomed to going in and out the entrance 
to get the bait, the passage would be closed and the 
skylight opened. The animals jumping in through 
the skylight would be unable to get out. For wolves, 
a large pit would be dug in summer and iced in early 
winter. The animal similarly would jump in and be 
unable to get out. Some of the old men knew of a 
pit and balanced-log arrangement that was used for 
fox on the mainland, but had never tried it them- 
selves. For wolves or any other animals, the device 
of a spring in frozen food was never used. 

(4) Nuniwagamiut had fishhooks. Large compos- 
ite hooks were used for cod, halibut, and wolf fish. 
Similar small composite hooks were used for trout, 
tomcods, etc. However, for all small fish up to and 
including salmon, the people preferred nets in summer, 
spears in winter. 

(5) Here, more than in the real Arctic, a large quan- 
tity of food was simply collected. Gathering eggs, 
greens, berries, and shellfish required patience and 
back-breaking work, but little skill or equipment. As 
one would expect, these tasks were given to the women 
and children. 

The percentage of plant food in the diet was not 
ascertained. It would be hazardous even to make a 
frank guess, as the quantity of consumed berries and 
greens varied from household to household as well as 
from season to season. A day-by-day record, such as 
no Nunivak household is capable of keeping today, 
would be necessary before a statement could be made. 

As for the animals that were hunted, there are also 
a few generalizations to be made here although most 
material will be given in the description of the annual 
round. About sixty years ago caribou and wolves 
disappeared from the island although both had been 
numerous before. Eskimos on Nunivak claim and 
the mainlanders admit that hunters came from as far 
away as Bethel and Shaktolik or Koyuk to hunt the 
Nunivak herds which were always accessible, being on 
anisland. The increased slaughter after the Russians 
stopped the local warfare and made possible greater 
range of travel for the natives, plus the slaughter by 
wolves, was too much for the unprotected caribou of 
Nunivak. Today the island has a fine large herd of 
Siberian reindeer, into which Alaskan (niainland) cari- 
bou have been introduced, producing a larger animal. 
Of other land animals, there were only white fox, red 
fox, mink, a few ermine, and lemmings. 


The rare dolphin that came in the open water of 
summertime was hunted with harpoon by kayakers 
just as the occasional sea lion or walrus was hunted in 
summer. All of the dolphins, including the white 
whale or beluga, were esteemed as food; the latter, 
moreover, was desired for its sinew. The author saw 
single sinews from the lumbar or lumbar-sacral region 
which were over a yard long. Around the island there 
were almost never the schools of beluga that blun- 
dered into the very shallow bays along the mainland 
coast, probably driven by killer whales. Whales and 
killer whales were not sought at all by Nuniwagamiut. 
If one was caught in a seal net—which did not happen 
often—many harpoons with floats would be driven 
into it. This occurred sometimes on the south side 
of the island in the spring seal-netting there. On the 
north side nets usually were set out only in fall. Also 
a whale might drift ashore dead. 

Walrus were much more important; in fact, they 
were essential, for their ivory, bones, and skin as well 
as the food they furnished. However, in comparison 
with the very large number taken in the Bering Strait 
region, only a few were secured by Nunivakers. Not 
more than 35 would be taken annually for a village 
of 125 population. This would include both the ones 
hunted locally and those drifting ashore dead, that 
had been killed up north. Most of the live ones were 
secured in the spring seal hunt in late April and early 
May. 

The seal catch was far and away the most impor- 
tant. In the spring hunt, 1940, twenty-six hunters 
from Mekoryuk secured a total of about three hundred 
seals, including all varieties. In a normal year three 
hundred or more seals would be taken by net in the 
fall and early winter also. Not even twenty hunters 
would go out with seal nets; but by this method, more 
seals were obtainable per person. Besides, occasional 
animals were killed in the summer. Easily a total of 
five hundred would be killed annually, even in a poor 
vear. 

Of all the seals, the adult bearded seal (Erignathus 
barbatus) rated the highest, here taking the place in 
religion occupied by whales along the south and north 
coasts of Alaska. This animal, called oogruk in north 
Alaska, called m*.’xlax on Nunivak, was scarcer than 
the smaller seals, Phoca vitulina richardii and P. his- 
pida. (The exact classification of seals around Nuni- 
vak is still in doubt.) In the spring of 1940, of the 
twenty-six hunters from Mekoryvuk, including some 
old men who hunted only a few days, seven caught no 
mukluk, nineteen took a total of thirty-nine mukluk 
(properly: ma’xlax). No one kept exact count of 
his small hair seals (or “harbor seals’), but every 
hunter knew exactly how many adult bearded seals 
every other hunter had caught, and everyone was 
rated thereon. The distribution of the catch among 
Mekoryuk men was as follows: 
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At pa’noxpa’yamiut \t Coni’yax \t malula’yamiut 
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25 mukluk 


A man who was at the top of the list consistently and 
who used his catch wisely and generously would be 
given a special title. (See pp. 247-248.) 

Finally, even more sacred and impressive than the 
mukluk was the polar bear. Although one might be 
sighted any year, it was only once in a generation that 
a polar bear would be caught. The lucky hunter then 
would observe all the taboos and rituals as for a seal, 
not one year but five vears. 

When the spring seal hunt was opened, there was a 
lot of ritual, so much that it must be described sepa- 
rately. (See pp. 193-195.) So far as geographic and 
economic factors are concerned, the annual cycle was 
as below. (The data are given for the years 1939 and 
1940 on the assumption that these were typical with 
respect to weather, bird migrations, and fish runs. 
My weekly observations of the Eskimos’ seasonal ac- 
tivities check quite well with their own general state- 
ments of their activities and with the field notes of 
C. G. Harrold who spent four months on the island 
in 1927 collecting birds. Unless otherwise stated, all 
information pertains only to Mekoryuk.) 


In January and February, aside from the modern 
trapping of foxes with steel traps—in which only the 
voung fellows engaged—there was really no food- 
getting except the spearing of tomcods through the 
ice. In winter only small tomcods were caught, half 
the size of the big ones caught in the autumn runs. 
Also, they were not abundant. Although an occa- 
sional ptarmigan was taken, bird hunting was meager 
and incidental all winter. Apparently, the only birds 
that wintered on the island were ptarmigan, eiders 
(on some parts of the coast), gyrfalcon, Pribilof snow 
bunting, McKay snow bunting, snowy owl. The 
story went around that two stray ravens were caught 
in fox traps by Nash Harbor men. At any season, 
the raven was a rarity here. 

The second week of January a strong warm south 
wind brought the first thaw in eight and a half weeks. 
Although the temperature at no time had gone much 
below —20°F., the weather had remained evenly 
cold, ranging from 10° above to 10° below zero. Now 
the warm south wind continued even into the third 
week of January, pushing the ice offshore along the 
north side of the island so that one could see open 
water all along the horizon. Several young men trav- 
eled along the edge of the anchored shore ice but saw 


no seals. 


At the end of January the usual strong cold north 
wind returned. This clear cold weather was excellent 
for bleaching animal products by freezing: seal esopha- 
gus, stomach, reindeer sinew for fancy stitching, and 
whole sealskins. On February 1 there were 167 in- 
flated seal throats hanging out in the village, from 
animals taken in the hunts of the preceding spring and 
autumn. After a few days these would be taken in 
and others put out to bleach, throughout February 
and March. Women were very busy in this period, 
going out daily to fish for tomcods when the moon was 
right; occasionally butchering a seal that had been 
left in the storehouse, whole and frozen, since the 
autumn seal-netting; washing, inflating, and storing 
all those throats, etc.; and now getting ready for the 
spring hunt. They had to make new kavak mats and 
grass socks for their menfolk, help prepare new kayak 
covers or wash the old ones, make new sinew wrap- 
pings for hunting gear, besides keeping clothing in 
repair, cooking, and the usual tasks. As far as food 
stores were concerned, throughout February all were 
still well supplied. The first week of March, several 
families were seen eating greens that had been stored 
the preceding fall, although some families had ex- 
hausted their supply. By the middle of March sev- 
eral households had no more seal oil and were waiting 
anxiously for the beginning of the spring hunt. 
Everyone had plenty of fish, however. 

The end of January and early February constituted 
the busiest and most productive trapping period. The 
legal trapping season was November 16 to March 10. 
In December red fox were caught almost exclusively. 
These were big animals with heavy, woolly fur. By 
the second half of January, there were almost no reds, 
the whites having taken their place, possibly because 
most of the reds had been trapped. Nunivak white 
fox is of good quality, much more desirable than the 
red. Not much is known about the migrations of 
these animals. The natives claim that there are no 
‘“‘whites’’ on the island in the summer; they come on 
the pack ice in winter. This seems rather surprising, 
as the ice is not frozen solid to the neighboring main- 
land and there are not many whites anywhere in this 


area in summer. If they come all the way from 


Fic. 12. Sunset on the shortest day. Covers are removed from 
kayaks for the winter. 

Fic. 13. Early spring. These scraped sealskins, still on the 
stretching rods, have been stretched, dried, bleached, and 
are ready to be made into a kayak cover. 

Fic. 14. The kayak frame is repaired. ‘This old fellow, a very 
fine ivory carver, put his penknife in his mouth to conceal 
his labret, unsuccessfully. 

Fic. 15. One of the kayak parking places. Now at the height 
of the spring hunt, kayak sleds and boats are in first-class 
condition, always ready for use. 

Fic. 16. When summer comes, the products of the hunting and 
trapping of the preceding winter and spring are garnered. 
Two hundred white foxes are bei g aired on the trader’s 
clothesline. 
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Fics. 12-16. Man's work from the winter solstice to the summer solstice. 
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Woman's work through the annual round. 
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Seward Peninsula or Siberia, then many animals cer- 
tainly make a long trip far from land. Although the 
exact number of white fox secured by Mekoryuk and 
Nash Harbor men is not known, five hundred a season 
is a conservative estimate for the two villages together. 
The old men claim that mink now are not so abundant 
on Nunivak as they used to be. Although the mink 
are of good quality and bring a good price, they are 
difficult to obtain in the legal trapping season because 
they hibernate along the frozen rivers. Anciently 
they were caught with the hands or struck with a stick 
when they came to raid caches at the edge of the 
villages. 

In February all older men were as busy as the 
women, repairing kayaks and hunting-gear. There 
were many things to be made: necks and stoppers for 
floats, new kayak paddles, harpoon lines and ivory 
toggles (one line would have three or four fancy toggles 
between its sections), new shafts or new points for the 
big ice cutters and ice hooks, kayak sleds to be re- 
paired and painted, snowshoes relaced, and of course 
new parts for all the harpoons. 

During the last week of February and the first week 
of March the wind went into the east, the weather 
moderated. By this time the stores of driftwood were 
getting low, so people began bringing in willow 
branches. On March 1 alone, three sleds came in to 
Mekoryuk piled high with the scraggly twigs. 

Seal hunting began at Nash Harbor March 1, at 
At both places seals were caught 
immediately. Variable winds, east through south to 
west, drove the pack ice offshore. The weather was 
calm, foggy, warm, occasionally snowy, from 20° to 
40° F. above zero. This early opening of the season 
was premature, however. March 11, four young men 
each got one seal near Nash Harbor by taking their 
kayaks out to the edge of the ice. But the wind was 
going into the north, the temperature was dropping. 
The snow that had fallen during calm weather was 


Mekoryuk March 7. 


Fic. 17. Although men occasionally fish for tomcods through 
the ice, such fishing is principally woman’s work. Note the 
twined burden basket, wooden ice scoop, the mitten thrown 
off as she twirls the fish spear barehanded. 

. 18. In late autumn and early winter, tomcods are stored 
in crude mat bins. Pieces of sealskin to be made into boot- 
soles are stretched on the sides of the storehouse. There 
is no ritual significance in the reindeer skull on the roof. 
It is put there only for safekeeping until future use of the 
antlers. 

. 19. In February strings and bundles of seal esophaguses, 
cleaned and inflated, are hung out to bleach by freezing in 
the clear cold days. A stretched sealskin, a winter reindeer 
skin likewise are being aired under, or on, the old umiak. 

. 20. At the end of the spring hunt, walrus intestine is 
inflated and dried. This large intestine is seventy-six feet 
long. The new Indian Service school is in the background. 

3 21. Big bundles of the preceding year’s dead grass are 
brought in for baskets and mats. 

3, 22. The fishing season has arrived. Large mats protect 
the drying fish from moisture and blowflies. 
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whipped up into a bitter blizzard, followed by cold 
squally weather that stopped all hunting for the re- 
mainder of March. This onshore wind that was a 
misfortune for the north side of the island brought 
good hunting for people on the southwest and south- 
east sides, by driving the ice offshore. Seals were 
caught in open leads close to the villages. At Mekor- 
yuk, people were making all preparations to move out 
to spring camps. 

Early on the morning of April 1 six men went to 
pa’noxpa’yamiut at Cape Etolin, each with his own 
dog team. They and others had already transported 
kayaks and hunting implements to the spring camp 
to be ready for this moment. The sky was overcast, 
it was calm and thawing. This was the real opening 
of that frantic season, the spring hunt. The first 
week of April whole families began moving out to 
summer villages: two to Akit6ék, seven to Cape Etolin, 
one to cgalula’yamiut. People continued to move out 
slowly during April. The third week, eight older 
householders and their families and four of the younger 
married men were still living in the winter village. 
Some of them would go later. These men were hunt- 
ing like the others. In the early morning they would 
drive to the cape, get their kayaks and go hunting with 
the other men. They would spend one or two nights 
with relatives there, then return with their catch to 
the winter village. Hunting was not possible for any- 
one every day. On days when an onshore wind closed 
the leads and prevented kayaking both men and 
women would come in to the winter village to bring 
driftwood for the coming year, to get more supplies 
for camp, to bring in part of the new catch, and to fish 
for tomcods in the inlet. They would come to 
Mekoryuk in the morning, do their work in the after- 
noon, and go back to camp in the evening. Certainly 
no one can accuse the Nunivakers of being lazy. 

The hunting was good. April 8, five adult bearded 
seals were caught near the cape, besides smaller seals. 
Every hunter was getting seals. By April 12 and 13, 
there was much open water and the men were crossing 
Etolin Strait to the coast of Nelson Island for hunting. 
There still were no walrus, however. There were 
heavy rains; the snow was melting rapidly on the 
tundra; puddles did not freeze even at night. April 7 
and 8 were calm, clear, warm, the first days of spring, 
and everyone who was not busy sat on top of the houses 
and kazigis, just sunning. Even when the north wind 
came up and it froze at night, the snow on the land 
and ice on the sea continued to thaw during the day. 
Although the lakes still contained some ice, by April 21 
the snow was gone from the tundra except in the deep 
hollows. Eriophorum stems (‘‘Alaska cotton’’), a few 
mosses, Labrador tea, and the cranberry plants showed 
green on the tundra; rye grass was sprouting on the 
dunes; the first pussy willows were out. At this time, 
when the ground was very boggy and almost steaming 
in midday, the Labrador tea (Ledum decumbens [Ait.] 
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Lodd.) made the whole tundra smell good. From 
then on, spring progressed surprisingly fast. 

The first summer residents appeared about April 21: 
gulls, cranes, loons. Although these birds were wary 
and did not come close to the village, during the next 
week they, together with eiders, cormorants, and 
geese, were shot by Mekoryuk men. The ptarmigan, 
still in partial white plumage, were noticeable on the 
tundra; but they would disappear from the coast soon, 
going inland to breed. 

The women were very busy. 
intestines had to be cleaned and dried, blubber was 
cut up and put into pokes, the meat cut and hung on 
racks to dry or else put in pits in the ground where, 
incidentally, it kept well, the pits being dug right 
down to and even into the frozen subsoil of the tundra. 
Just skinning all the small seals was a cautious, tedious 


Seal stomachs and 


job. Through all this, the children had relatively 
little todo. So out on the tundra they went to gather 
berries. The salmonberries, not so abundant as 


others, had been all collected in the fall, and some 
crowberries and cranberries. However, many of these 
and another small berry had been left under the snow 
all winter, to be picked in the spring.'® A little later 
even the women and girls had to take time off to 
gather last year’s rve grass (Elymus mollis Trin.) from 
the dunes, for making baskets and mats. This was 
not because of any special circumstances the preceding 
fall which had prevented their gathering grass. Every 
year much of the basket grass was collected in spring 
purposely. 

The overcast sky, the east wind in late April were ex- 
cellent. Within three days, twenty-three walrus were 
caught in Etolin Strait off the cape, besides the usual 
seals. But the season was almost ended. Sled travel 
was dangerous, if not impossible, because in rivers and 
inlets the ice had broken into great blocks that floated 
back and forth with every tide. On May 1 the thick 
shore ice that had been anchored across the mouth of 
the bay went out during a warm heavy fog. By 
May 10, there was not a chunk of ice left in the bay 
and very little on the open sea. (Some years the coast 
is not free of ice until a week or two later than this.) 
The ice did not break and go out with a roar as out- 
siders imagine. When the first deep cracks had ap- 
peared in the ice covering the beaches and reefs in 
early April, the people had begun to pull seaweed from 
them. Then the ice melted entirely from the sand 
bars and reefs, and the women and children went out 
collecting mussels even while the ice was solid enough 
above deep water for cautious sled travel. The process 
of thawing went on step by step; it was not explosive. 

Young Nash Harbor hunters had been working 
eastward along the north coast, hunting as they came. 
On May 6 several of them arrived at Mekoryuk and 
1 Salmonberry: Rubus chamaemorus L.; cranberry: Vaccinium 
vitis-idaea L. var. minus Lodd.; crowberry: Empetrum nigrum 





L.; ?: Arctous alpina (L.) Niedzn. 
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the cape. They had had fair success in seal hunting 
but had caught no walrus. This procedure—the men 
going from camp to camp, traveling light and without 
their wives—was customary. Although individuals 
owned houses and caches in specific camps, there was 
no feeling that they had prior rights to hunting in the 
neighborhood of this personal property. Everyone 
had full rights to hunt anywhere he desired. 

Tununak hunters (Nelson Islanders) were busy, too. 
On May 2 one daring hunter went far offshore and 
alone killed six walrus on a large floe, the last walrus 
of the season. On May 4 Tununak had its first big 
herring run of the season. The staple of this village 
was herring, of which the people caught thousands 
every year. Cape Etolin had its first herring run, a 
small one, May 6-11; the first codfish was caught 
May 13. There was no more sealing. 

By the middle of May, things were happening so 
fast that everyone was on the run. All the Nash 
Harbor hunters returned home May 12-13, their 
kayaks loaded with pokes of blubber and other seal 
products. More birds were appearing and_ being 
caught: principally pintails and other ducks. Exactly 
when the guillemots, auklets, murres, and _ puffins 
arrived at their rookeries on the west side of the island 
was not recorded. Certainly they were among the 
early arrivals. Tender young marsh marigolds, Ra- 
nunculus roots and shoots, and Hippuris vulgaris were 
gathered to be eaten immediately.'® The first salmon 
trout (Dolly Vardens) were caught May 18. Sud- 
denly, about May 18-19, the first song birds and small 
shore birds appeared, adding constant sound and 
movement to the scene and giving it its summer 
appearance. The following week, children found the 
first bird eggs of the earlier arrivals. This event con- 
stituted the formal, ritual conclusion of the spring 
hunt. In the old days, as soon as eggs were found, 
the men prepared to go inland to hunt caribou. 
Possibly earlier the women would have gone in search 
of dead fawns. 

This same week, although a strong northwest wind 
kept the men from going out on the open sea to the 
codfish banks, they were traveling back and forth 
across the bay and along the coast for driftwood, 
mussels, and to bring in to the winter village their big 
spring catch. Meanwhile the wealthier men were 
busy repairing old umiaks and motor boats, or build- 
ing new ones. The children were busy too, not only 
gathering eggs but also plants. When the wild par- 
snips first came up, their roots were gathered and 
eaten raw; and, by the end of May, wild celery stalks 
were big enough to eat.’ The surplus eggs were 
boiled hard and kept for a while; but most informants 
said they did not store boiled eggs in seal pokes for 
winter use, as was done in some parts of Alaska, al- 
though they knew about this. Perhaps Nuniwagamiut 

16 Caltha asarifolia DC. and Ranunculus pallasii Schlecht. 

7 Parsnip: Ligusticum hultenii Fern; celery: Angelica lucida L. 
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never obtained enough eggs or got them late enough 
in the season to do this. 

The first salmon were caught May 25. However, 
there were not many fish of any kind around Nunivak 
at this time, although Tununak was having its second 
herring run of the year. It was fortunate for Nunivak 
women that they did not have large quantities of fish 
to dry now. As rapidly as possible during the spring 
hunt, they had disposed of the perishables. Now, the 
second half of May, they prepared skins, stomachs, 
etc., for final use so far as possible, even though they 
would not be used actually for many months. As the 
women could not risk having all these materials rot, 
they did whatever was necessary according to the 
nature of the material and its use. Some skins were 
only scraped. The hair was rotted from others. 
Some were washed in urine, then salt water, then fresh 
water. Some were cut open, stretched, and dried; 
others were inflated and dried. The men prepared 
kayak and umiak covers for future use and cut many 
fathoms of walrus-hide and sealskin lines, which were 
stretched along a row of posts like telephone wires, 
for drying. The pokes of blubber were placed in a 
spring if possible and left for several weeks, the blubber 
being broken down into oil by the constant gentle 
movement of the poke in the running water. This 


apparently was the only method for rendering fat. 
Another item that was needing attention now was 

caribou (or reindeer) meat, which was cut into strips 

and sun-dried on the drvying-racks. 


In modern times 
the deer usually are killed in midwinter and mid- 
summer, somewhat later than this. Most of the skins 
of birds that were being caught also were preserved. 
By a clever technique, the women were able to remove 
the entire skin whole; then it was scraped, dried, and 
chewed to soften it. Puppy skins also were kept for 
clothing. In the old days, of course, foxskins too 
would have been handled by the women instead of by 
the men as today. This work really was not com- 
pleted when intensive fishing began, bringing another 
phase of the annual cycle. 

Because there were very few codfish at ¢e’yalula’- 
yamiut this year, one family returned from there to 
Mekoryuk, intending to go on to another summer 
village. About June 5-6 people began catching the 
large red salmon (dog salmon) by seine in the river, 
along with herring and sculpin. At the same time, 
some were catching codfish and halibut by hook off 
Cape Etolin. Although the halibut were scarce, they 
were a good source of food because of their size, most 
of them about thirty inches long. Although the cod- 
fish were scarce this year, they still were four or five 
to every one halibut. At the other end of the yard- 
stick there were little needlefish (species?) with sharp 
dorsal spines. This early in the season, fish of all 
varieties were dried; none was put in pits. To cover 
the drying fish, big coarse mats were needed, adding 
one more duty to the long list of women’s tasks. 
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One family came in from the cape, then moved 
upriver to a temporary camp to take full advantage 
of the salmon fishing; and from then on, families 
straggled back from the spring villages. Four more 
families returned to Mekoryuk to stay; many others 
came in and out by kayak daily, moving between 
winter and summer villages. One Mekoryuk family 
moved far down on the southeast side of the island 
to a fish camp. Two men on the east side teamed up 
for a trading trip up the Kuskokwim River, the first 
of the summer. This was the first week of June. 
By this time the tundra and the dunes were blos- 
soming forth amazingly. There were streaks, patches, 
and fields of flowers. Violets were disappearing, but 
iris, chrysanthemum, Rhodiola rosea, and many others 
were appearing in their stead. Ferns were right for 
making tea. Pleasant-tasting greens (seabeach sand- 
wort or sea purslane) could be gathered on the dunes 
from early June to late August.'* Wild-parsnip greens 
were big enough to use the middle of June. Willow 
leaves were not eaten here, but willow flowers were 
collected for food before the cotton began to form. 
According to native nomenclature, June was the 
birds-breeding month. The species of mammals and 
edible fish and shellfish were limited, but the island 
was richly supplied with birds. Fortunately a good 
ornithological collector and observer, C. G. Harrold, 
spent four months on Nunivak, identifying eighty- 
nine species of birds.‘ Although many of these were 
not utilized by the Eskimo, the presence of so many 
gave subject matter to their imagination, as shown by 
bird characters in the mythology and the first-bird 
ritual for boys. For example, shore birds were com- 
mon. In the subfamilies Numeninae and Canutinae 
(the sandpiper clan) there were thirteen species and 
many individuals. These little fellows nested near the 
village and seemed always to be working over the beach 
nearby. The summer residents that were utilized— 
they were not all equally abundant, however—were: 
Pacific loon, red-throated loon, cackling goose, pintail, 
old squaw, harlequin duck, Steller’s eider, Pacific eider, 
king eider, red-breasted merganser, little brown crane, 
California murre, pigeon guillemot, paroquet auklet, 
horned puffin, tufted puffin. Pacific golden plover 
and common turnstone were present, may have been 
used. Probably most of the identified gulls, particu- 
larly the parasitic and long-tailed jaegers, glaucous- 
winged gull, glaucous gull, Pacific kittiwake, Arctic 
and Aleutian terns, were breeding on the island, pro- 
viding eggs for food, although the birds themselves 
were not eaten. The bird population shifted around 
somewhat. Formerly there were many eiders on the 
west side of the island. Lately there were not many 
18 Ammodenia peploides (L.) Rupr. var. major (Hook.) Piper. 
19 The collection, made by Harrold in 1927 for the California 
Academy of Sciences, was described by Dr. Swarth and published 
posthumously (see bibliography). 
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there, but the hunting of eiders was good at Cape 
Etolin in May and June. 

However, until the large autumn migrations, bird 
hunting was incidental. Fishing was the main occu- 
pation. The second half of June and early July, 
Mekoryuk people caught many dog salmon and a few 
humpies by seine, also salmon trout, a large silver 
trout with green splotches (identification?), flounders, 
sculpin, and tomcods. One setting of the seine, that 
is, one tide, would bring in from thirty to forty large 
salmon. Codfish and halibut also were more abun- 
dant by now and, for their catch, two umiaks and four 
power boats were in use by Mekoryuk men. The 
third week of June, seven families returned from the 
cape to the winter village to stay; some came in July 
and, finally, the first week of August the last family 
returned to take advantage of the salmon runs. All 
through July the river was the center of interest. We 
remember, though, that every week brought some 
lone sea mammal, providing more fun in the chase 
than meat in the capture, however. 

One important plant was gathered in July and early 
August: a sedge whose root and lower stem were eaten 
and whose leaves were used in making “‘grass socks.”’ 
Unlike the baskets, in socks the rich rose-brown leaves 
of Enteromorpha provided the warp, the usual rye- 
grass the weft. Basket grass was gathered only after 
it had been killed by frost. The sedge, on the other 
hand, was gathered fresh to preserve its color and 
softness. Another plant available in late July and 
early August was Polygonum viviparum L., the roots 
of which were eaten raw. In August the people lived 
principally on greens, mussels, and boiled salmon or 
trout. Dried meat and fish naturally were not eaten 
now but were being kept for winter, unless a person 
was traveling, in which case dried fish was the best 
transportable food. 

August was a pleasant in-between season, the time 
for picnics. Monkshood or aconite, a chrysanthemum, 
and several other flowers were blooming. Husbands 
and wives went upriver to examine their fishtraps. 
Women and children, particularly the older girls, spent 
much time on the tundra gathering dock leaves which 
were put away for winter in pits dug three feet deep 
in sandier, drier soil and lined with dry grass. This, 
the most important of all plant food, deserves special 
attention. The tart leaves were parboiled, then put 
in the pits without any liquid. When removed dur- 
ing the winter, they were pounded and whipped with 
dried fish and seal oil and other mixtures. The last 
week of August and first week of September, salmon- 
berries got fully ripe, adding another excuse to the 
children for a picnic on the tundra. 

In August the men had work to do on the beaches as 
several dead walrus drifted down from the north. — If 
the meat was much decomposed, it was used for dog 
feed; if in fair preservation, it was put in pits for 
human consumption later. From now on, that is, 
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from late August, more and more fish were put in 
cysts, too. This was necessary because the heavy 
rains of September prevented thorough drying of fish. 
Fish caches, dug down through the clay underlying 
the tundra muck in the Mekoryuk region thus had a 
good clay lining and sometimes were artificially lined 
with clay. They were not lined with rock. Such pits 
could be seen here and there along the river for a dis- 
tance of two miles. Some people camped by their 
fishing places; others went out from the village for 
the day. 

The second part of August, fish eggs were collected. 
Some were hung from poles above the fireplace, and 
when partly dry and chewy, were eaten plain. Some 
were boiled. Others were put away in a pot to get 
strong, then would be beaten up with salmonberries 
and seal oil, a mixture that was a favor:te during 
early winter. 

By September the dog salmon had gone their way, 
also most of the humpies; silver salmon now were the 
principal fish, although not the only ones. Flounders 
were almost abundant by the middle of September, 
caught by seine and by a special five-pronged spear. 
These little flounders and the tomcods could be dried; 
sculpin were eaten immediately; salmon were put 
away to become ‘‘stink fish.” 

About September 15 dock greens no longer were 
obtainable around Mekoryuk, but could be got at 
Nash Harbor. People were still picking salmonber- 
ries, and the crowberries were getting ripe. Hippuris 
was gathered to be mixed with seal oil and salmon eggs. 

There had been very little rain in July and early 
August. Now in September it became disagreeably 
rainy and blustery. September 11-14 there was a 
westerly gale. One day when it was cool, windy, 
partly clear, the big heavy winter reindeer skins that 
were used as mattresses were laid out to air on roofs, 
sleds, and the like. As further evidence that winter 
was approaching, all during this month men were busy 
repairing old houses or building new ones; and by 
October 1 all but two were completed. 

The event of this season was the southward bird 
migration. The approximate dates of disappearance 
of important summer residents were as follows:” 


ee ee er eee .Second week of September 
a eae Third week 
Rte at Wily Gs sane .Fourth week and first week of 
October 
Ee eee er .Second week of October 
Cormorants, old squaw, harlequin, 
Steller’s eider, merganser...... Third and fourth weeks 


Pacific eider, king eider (some 
eiders possibly wintered on 
the island)...... . .First week of November 

Surprisingly, some song birds were present until Oc- 

tober in spite of cold weather: yellow warbler, Cassin 


70 It is not known when the murres, puffins, auklets, sea pigeons 
flew away. 
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bulltinch, Aleutian rosy finch, common redpoll. More 
than compensating for the disappearance of Nunivak 
birds, along came large flocks from the Arctic, par- 
ticularly geese. Flying from the northwest—Siberia 
and St. Lawrence island, probably ultimately from 
the shores of the Arctic in both America and Siberia 
they passed over the northeast part of Nunivak, head- 
ing toward the Kuskokwim. Little boys got excited 
and fairly hopped up and down, counting the flocks 
while the young men went out to hunt those within 
range. The approximate migration dates of the more 
important ones are as follows: 


White-fronted goose. . 
Black brant 
White-winged scoter. . 


. August 9-September 1 
\ugust 16-October 1 

. August 19-October 14 
August 20-October 29 


September 4—September 15 


Emperor goose. 


Lesser snow goose. 


The tasty geese provided immediate food; they were 
not preserved in any way. In late September and 
throughout October ptarmigan came down out of the 
interior of the island. When these birds were stuffing 
themselves with berries, one could not find anywhere 
a more delicious wildfowl. 

September 19, a cold north wind suddenly pushed 
the temperature down into the 30’s, then it rose into 
the 40’s and remained there another two weeks. 
Approximately April 20 to September 20 ice free—not 
bad for Eskimos who are thought to live in the frozen 
wastes. 

The last week of September after the first frost, 
women and girls went out continually to cut tre- 
mendous bundles of grass for boot insoles. The grass 
padding inside fur boots should be changed every 
three or four days. Grass enough for six people to 
make new insoles at least every four days for eight 
months—that is a surprising amount of grass. No 
wonder they continued cutting it—using a very large 
ulo or woman’s knife, incidentally—through most of 
October. 

Some years snow comes in late September. This 
year it did not really freeze and there was no snow 
until October 7. Then, it must be admitted, there 
was high wind, snow, and hail, and the temperature 
stayed below 32° F. even after the weather cleared. 
People were not deterred from their fishing, however. 
Tomcods became plentiful the first week of October, 
the big tomcods spawning. And there were smelts. 
While the women were cleaning fish, the men were 
getting their big seal nets ready. In fact, one man 
made a whole new net. Several women made new 
winter boots or put new soles on old boots; two were 
making feather parkas. The last week of October in 
clear cold weather (temperature about 20° above zero), 
most of the women went out to get grass for baskets, 
and the children went along the beach collecting pink 
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“sea beans’’ (a tunicate) that were eaten either raw 
or cooked. 

Although some years in the fall walrus are caught 
on the rocks or by the men driving them to the new 
shore ice, this year there were no walrus. The big fall 
seal hunt was beginning, however. The first group, 
two families, moved to Akitok about October 22 and 
others followed ;! but this was not like the big exodus 
of the spring season. The young hunters and their 
wives took care of this job alone. There was good 
reason for many families to stay in the winter village 
(all had long since moved in from the little fish camps), 
as ‘the first week of November the river froze hard 
enough for fishing through the ice and tomcods were 
being hauled out literally by the bushel. Because the 


ground was now frozen, fish that were not consumed 
immediately were put in large coarse matlike baskets 
on top of or in the storehouses where they remained 
frozen as long as necessary. 


After lakes and rivers 
froze, young men walked overland for visiting and 
trading. Others were busy repairing sleds and dog 
harness in preparation for the trapping season, while 
their womenfolk were sewing sealskin trousers and 
mittens. Making all kinds of clothing was their big 
job from now until the Bladder Feast. Between- 
whiles of course the women and a few men went out 
to spear tomcods, an activity that would go right 
through the winter. 

By December 10, everyone had returned from the 
seal netting. The bay was frozen solid, the sea was 
freezing far out on the horizon. All during December, 
men were busy bringing in driftwood by sled, either 
with dog team or by merely pushing the sled, and 
often ia disagreeable weather. During the summer 
each family had built up its own piles of wood along 
the coast for many miles. Now that steady cold 
weather had arrived, it was essential that this large 
store be brought into the village. These people did 
not cook over a seal-oil lamp; they cooked over a 
wood fire. The older children had their tasks too. 
All winter they would spend considerable time cutting 
ice on the little lakes and bringing it to the village 
on sleds. 

One might think that there was not much to do 
now and that this was an uneventful petering-out of a 
busy vear. It was just the opposite—the Bladder 
Feast was at hand. Now was the time to show what 
one had been doing all year. Each family took stock: 
good wood for new dishes, stiff folded sealskins and 
coils of rawhide line to give away in honor of a child’s 
first catch, some fine fur for dance headdresses and 
fancy boots (obtained by trade on the mainland), and 
berries, fish eggs, pokes of oil, and heaps of dried fish 
for the feasts. December was rather dark, but de- 
cidedly it was not dreary. 


21 Nash Harbor people used meksa’gamiut. 









CEREMONIALISM 
THE BLADDER FEAST (UKSO/GALU’Ten) 

The Bladder Feast is a legend as well as an actual 
ceremonial. It is told like any other story, including 
the songs given on pp. 207-209. Nunivakers say their 
ancestors learned it long ago from people on the main- 
land. They know it is very old. When they give the 
Feast, they are acting out the story,” told as follows 
in the words of kusau’vax.”° 


When it was getting cold and snowy, it was time 
to have a dance.** One man went out from the kazigi 
and called out that it was time to have a dance; so 
everyone got ready for that night. The chief brought 
in some caribou skins to get [barter for] some wood 
After they had their sweat bath, 
The chief's 


for a sweat bath. 
the chief put a ‘skin’ on the drum.” 
wife brought in one big kantag [wooden dish] full of 
ice cream for the whole kazigi to eat.” 

Now that night they put seal-oil lamps in the four 
corners [one in each corner on a wooden stand about 
23 feet high]. The women danced and they brought 
in a little food—ice cream and other things—for the 
men. The men in the kazigi, when their wives danced, 
gave many presents: levtak skins and kayaks and 
sleds. After they finished dancing at night, they 
divided these things among the people. 

After that, they used that drum every evening. 
They made up new songs every evening. During the 
day the women made new clothing and the men made 
new dishes and everything. Every evening, while they 
were making up new songs, they never lighted their 
lamps. They kept very silent. Anyone who wanted 
to make a new song took a drum silently. Then he 
sang it.*7 


When they hit the drum hard and made a big noise, 
the little boys and everyone went out of the kazigi. 
After that, one man brought in some wood on a kayak 
seat. They left it on one side of the kazigi. He told 
the shamans to sing for levtaks and mukluks, and 
some of them for salmon, and some for weather, for 
clear days that year. 


22 Kusau’yax claimed not to know how it originated on the 


mainland. Curtis, 56-58, gives an explanatory myth. 
*3 Regarding the position and personality of the narrator, see 
p. 264. 


24On the north side of the island the Bladder Feast was held 
at full moon in December; on the south side, one month earlier. 

*° The drum was the usual Eskimo tambourine with a short 
wooden handle. The drumstick was long, slim, flat, slightly 
curved, very flexible. Drums varied in size according to age of 
men owning them. The drum of a vigorous young hunter was 30 
inches or more in diameter. Boys and old men had smaller 
ones. 

*6 No one man acted as principal host as in the Messenger 
Feast. All well-to-do hunters shared the burden of feeding the 
male members of the community. 

7 The narrative has been broken into sections so that the 


reader can see more easily the different phases and elements. 
rhe whole thing was told, however, as a continuous narrative. 
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Now a man carved that wood and made it like an 
When it was finished, they put it 
They called it 


animal, a seal. 
outside the kazigi and kept it there. 
x‘nali’xtax.* 

Now one shaman jumped on a bench with the man 
who brought out that image. And the shaman sang 
all day. 


Next evening they stretched out four little mats in 
the four corners [one in each corner] and bigger mats 
in back of the entrance. They put a gut parka and 
sealskin mittens and boots on the big mat. That 
evening they covered the skylight with a skin. One 
shaman put on the gut parka and mittens and boots. 
The other shamans joined him, and they blew out the 
They sang all the shamans’ songs that eve- 
The two men who had 


lamps. 
ning, without any lamps. 
covered the skylight sat by the entrance. They went 
and told the women to hold their children at the 
breast, the women who had children on their bodies 
[i.e., still being carried inside the parka]. 

One man stood by each post [there are two in each 
corner], and each one had a rock. They sang all 
The men told the shaman to drop salmon- 
berries from the sky. When a man took hold of a 
shaman’s drum by the handle, the salmonberries 
dropped down on his drum. They asked the shaman 
if they were going to use those rocks, to let them know. 
One of the messengers went out to be ready to take 
the skin from the skylight when the proper time came. 
In the houses the women had rocks. The shaman was 
to die and go to another land. He breathed out three 
times. The third time they all pounded their stones 
on the ground. Then the shaman rose. As soon as 
the shaman rose, that man took the skin off the sky- 
light [so that the shaman could go out through it]; 
and they lighted the lamps. Then they had their 
supper. 


evening. 


Next morning they brought their water boots and 
gut parkas in the kazigi. They all put their gut 
parkas on and sat on the benches.”? 

The men all went out. As they went out, each man 
before he went down into the entrance bent over and 
put his knuckles on the floor, stamped hard once with 
each foot, and made a snort or growl. Some of them 


°° [t was flat, only the profile of a seal figure (see tig. 23): 


Fic. 23. 

** Men wore new gut parkas during so much of the Feast as a 
symbol of spring hunting. A hunter wore a new rain parka for 
the first time at the Feast. Then the same one was worn during 
the spring season. 
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also beat the floor entrance with a sealskin mitten as 
they made the growling sound. Some of the men 
went up and sang on top of the kazigi and some on the 
shore and some of them by the entrance; and some of 
them in the kazigi without going out at all. 

As they went in, they each had a rock with which 
to pound in the corners and in back of the entrance. 
They pounded there and then they went out. 

They brought in the new wooden dishes they had 
made and also red paint. They painted their dishes 
and, while they were doing it, they made new songs.*° 

Now when they finished the dishes and took them 
out, they got ready. They had four messengers. 
These wore gut parka and water boots and had belts 
made of dry grass. And also grass around their arms 
and around the tops of their boots and tied to the 
forelock on the forehead. They rubbed soot on their 
faces, as black as possible. Their teeth looked very 
white when they smiled. They went out. As they 
went out, the last messenger whistled two notes. 

Then they sang their new songs that they had made 
while painting their dishes. They sang all night, all 
the men *! except the messengers who had gone out. 

When a messenger pushed an old dish up through 
the entrance onto the floor, everyone yelled and 
stopped singing. 

Two messengers brought in some new little dishes 
and put them in big dishes. All the children of the 
village wearing new parkas went in. The youngest 
child they counted as their chief, but the oldest child 
as the youngest. All the children were reversed in 
age. The messengers took up each dish. They asked 
whose dish it was. The messenger would answer him- 
self, ‘‘Puguyaktox’s wife [whomever the dish belonged 
to] gave me this dish.”’ This answer was given even 
for little children and unmarried men. They gave the 
children some food. They gave the youngest child 
more than the oldest children. They put ice cream 
in the big dishes and divided it among the older men. 


That evening they had a dance. The messengers 


danced first, using drums themselves.* They did not 


3% Himmelheber (95-96) learned more about this part of the 
preparations: Anciently wooden dishes were made at no other 
time throughout the year. (Individual dishes or only feast 
dishes?) Shallow stone paint mortars were kept specially for 
this occasion, too. As the designs all referred to hunting and 
were proprietary in the paternal lineages, we can easily see 
why they were so important in relation to the Bladder Feast. 
The men worked all night painting their dishes; in the morning 
they had a sweat bath. The next evening the dishes were con- 
secrated when each woman filled the dish that her husband had 
made with the best food she had gathered during the year and 
took it to him in the kazigi. 

3t During the entire period of preparation and the Feast itself, 
everyone had to be continent. Hence the men were in the kazigi 
almost continuously. 

In dancing they jumped around and kicked: kick forward, 
then back. 
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sing, but the people sang for them. The women were 
allowed to come in and see this dance. It was called 
mo’malagi’t. They hung a seal-oil lamp in the middle 
of the kazigi.** All the people sang three songs. Then 
the children went out. After they finished singing, 
they slept. 

The next morning they got ready. The women 
cooked. The men wrapped the bladders in levtak 
skins and put them on the house roofs.*4 Then they 
put on new parkas. 

i‘taya: i’taya:, goin goin. The oldest man of 
the kazigi sang this song over and over until they all 
entered. He beat two sticks together in place of a 
drum.*® Then when the men all were in the kazigi, 
one young man went down and filled a cup with water 
from the river. He ran around through the village, 
spilling water from the cup and yelling. When he 
went into the kazigi, the women were ready to take 
the bladders in to their husbands.** They took them 
in and brought in some ice cream with them. 

All the bladders * were blown up and hung up 
around the clubhouse. While they were being blown 
up, the oldest man sang a song (with the drum). 


When they woke up the next morning, they had 
their breakfast. They put five mats in back of the 
entrance [i.e., right behind the entrance as one looked 
into the room]. Five young men got down from the 
benches onto the mats. The other young men called 
out, “The five boys are very hungry.”’ So the girls 
brought in and gave to each one just a little bit of ice 
cream. They ate it as fast as they could. They gave 
them ice cream again, a big kantag full of ice cream. 

After that the young men got their clothes, their 
water boots, and mittens. When they put on their 
clothes, each put on a belt with charms. One wore 
a wolf’s snout, one a wolverine’s, one a raven’s, tern’s, 

33 \ suspended lamp-frame was used only in ceremonies. One 
large one was. hung in the middle of the kazigi for the Bladder 
Feast. Smaller ones were hung in the corners for the Messengei 
Feast. It consisted of a horizontal hoop, in which the circular 
lamp rested, sustained by four vertical convex-curved sticks. 
During the whole time that the seal bladders were in the kazigi, 
at least one lamp had to be kept burning day and night. 

34 Bladders were not inflated at this time. 

35 Held one stick in left hand and beat other stick on underside 
of it. 

36 Note that women were allowed to handle the bladders. 

37 Each man had his own seal bladders fastened in one bundle. 
These bundles were hung all around the kazigi above the benches. 
Walrus bladders were not hung in the kazigi or honored in any 
way, except the bladder of the year’s first walrus. A polar 
bear’s bladder—if some hunter was so fortunate as to have one 
was hung with the seal bladders and treated the same, except 
that it was not put down in the sea at the end of the ceremony, 
at least not the first year. It was honored in five successive 
Feasts, then put down under the ice with the seal bladders. 
Caribou bladders were inflated and hung with the skins of little 
birds that the boys had killed during the year. At end of the 
ceremony they were burnt with the birdskins. 
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or owl's beak on his head.** Some of the five young 
men put a streak of soot down both sides of the nose, 
some down the ridge of the nose, some across the 
upper lip.*® 

Then these five young men danced while singing.” 
{Bladder Feast songs 1—3, p. 207.] There were set up 
two sticks on one side of the kazigi. On top of one 
was a little blubber, on top of the other a little fish 
While singing, they did not move from their 
places. They continued to dance. Then those five 
sang another song while they went out, going to one, 
then the other stick [which were on the right side of 
the entrance, as one faces in}. When the first one got 
to the first stake, he took it and went out. The sec- 
ond and third and fourth passed the other stake. The 
last one took the stick with blubber on it. He jumped 
and danced a long time, trying to go out, but every 
time he wanted to go, they told him to dance. Then 
even though they kept on asking him to dance, he 
finally went out. [He sang three different spngs while 
dancing a hopping step and swaying from side to side. 
Songs 4-6, p. 207.| 

After they went out, the little boys danced like 
these young men and the people sang for them to 
Their fathers gave presents for them, levtak 
Some men put bearded-seal 


meat. 


dance. 
hides and skin ropes. 
skins in the kazigi, for the seals that their sons had 
caught.*! After the children went out, the men took 


a recess. 


That afternoon one of the boys went out and saw 
the five young men coming.**? They had been out 
gathering wild celery. These five boys opened the 
skylight and put two bundles of the wild celery down 
through it. One bundle was put in front of a seal-oil 
lamp at one side of the kazigi, the other in the same 
position on the opposite side. Then when the five 
young men came in, each carried one celery stalk. 
The men in the kazigisang. [Song 7, p. 207.] The five 
took off one mitten. They went in front of the «”- 
trance. [Song 7 repeated.] Then they went back 
their places behind the entrance and sat quietly whil 
the men sang. But they still had the marks on their 


faces. 


In the evening, when the children called that they 
were ready, the women went into the kazigi and stood 


* These animal-head masks were patrilineally inherited, very 
old, worn only in the Bladder Feast. | 

’ Differences in face-paint designs were family differences, 
also patrilineally inherited. 

“With a slight jerk, they shifted from one foot to the other, 
swaying the body from side to side, but not moving from place. 
They did, however, turn in place. They danced beside the 
entrance. — 

‘t These gifts in honor of the children were not given to specific 
people. They were left in the corners of the kazigi until the 
Feast was over, then distributed among the old people. 

* Although there were only five messengers in the legend (five 
is the Nunivak ritual number), in real life all the young men 
went out to gather wild-celery stalks. 


against the benches. The younger men sat on the 
benches and the older men sat on the floor. Two 
young men stood in the center with drums. Others 
sang for them while they drummed and danced. 
[Song 8, p. 208.] Then they gave their drums to the 
oldest men. The same two young men danced and 
made a joyful noise {a kind of cry]. Made motions of 
paddling, shooting bow and arrow, and swimming. 

A woman (any relative of one of the men) went to 
the back corner of the kazigi and danced by herself 
while the men were dancing. 

Now after that, they hung the seal-oil lamp in the 
middle of the kazigi and sat around the lamp. Some 
wore pointed wooden hunting hats, some wore various 
kinds of birds’ heads and wolves’ and wolverines’ heads 
on their own heads or tied to their wrists.** They 
partly opened the skylight. All the women went in 
the kazigi. The older men took little sticks and the 
younger men took drums. [Song 9, p. 208.] While 
the younger men sang and beat the drums, the older 
men made an accompaniment [like an Indian war 
whoop] and beat their sticks together. Older men had 
shavings in holes in their ears and nose. At the end 
of the song they ate their supper. 


This was repeated every day for five days. The 
second day they made little drums “* and new lamp 
frames. In the evening they used the little drums 
instead of sticks but otherwise did everything just the 
[Song 9, p. 208.] 


same. 

The third night two men gathered the seal bladders 
at the entrance, and painted them with white clay in 
stripes; also painted the faces of all the sleeping men 
and boys with white clay, some on the forehead and 
some along the nose. 


Then the shaman and the young man who had put 
the seal image outside climbed on the bench and the 
shaman sang all day. He wore one boot from one 
man and the other boot from another man. He took 
clothes and hides from several different men, for his 
use. The boy did not sing but just stayed by him on 
the bench. 

That evening (fourth day), while they had the usual 
dance, the shaman took paddles. The boy acted as 
his servant and prepared things for him. They made 
a hole in the ice where the shaman was to dive. The 
medicine man’s helper put a little figure of a seal in 

8 These were actual heads, not wooden masks. 

“These little rattle drums were made like big tambourines 
except that the drumhead was only about 3 inches in diameter, 
with a handle 18 inches long. One end of a thin strip of baleen 
was tied to the handle; the other, free end lay across the back 
of the drum, its tip resting on the distal edge of the rim. Thus 
the baleen, which corresponded to a drumstick, did not hit the 
drumhead at all but beat and rattled against the rim when the 


little drum was shaken. 
* Caribou bladders had three stripes of red paint. 
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the hole. It would lead the shaman under the water. 
The people sang and while they were singing, the 
entrance was covered with a levtak skin. They blew 
up a sealskin float and tied it to the shaman’s back 
with a long rope. He put on snowshoes, in the kazigi, 
tied them on so they would not come off. The men 
took up the skin from the entrance hole. When the 
shaman went out, he took his paddle out with him. 
The boy held the sealskin float while the shaman flew 
through the air down to the hole. (The men stayed 
inside and sang.) When they reached the hole, the 
shaman told the boy to go to the hole to see him three 
times, when the men sang three songs. The young 
man went back up to the kazigi. At the first song 
he went down but did not see the medicine man or the 
float. The second time he saw the float in the hole 
with the rope going down under the ice. At the third 
song the carved figure dropped down from the sky- 
light and the shaman opened the cover of the skylight. 
His helper took the figure. When they put the sha- 
man back on the bench, the skin rope came off from 
him. They took his clothes off and set him on the 
bench. 

The fifth evening, for the child who was first going 
into the kazigi, they put various skins and intestine 
in the clubhouse and gave them as presents to the 
oldest men. For every child who was entering the 
kazigi for the first time, its parents gave presents. 
The women went in. They danced and gave many 
presents. After the dance they distributed the gifts. 
The oldest people got the most but everybody re- 
ceived something. 

Next morning they put on their rain parkas and 
went out singing. When they came back in, they 
carved little models of paddles for their bladders. 
P. ‘ore they went out, there were five large models of 
paddles hanging from one corner of the skylight. 
When they went in, they took these down and carved 
them into little paddles. They put the lamps under 
the benches, and tied the little paddles and other little 
models of things for a kayak (harpoons, and so on) to 
the tips of the bladders. The bladders themselves 
were tied to real harpoons.** They called out, at the 
entrance, to their grandmothers to bring their har- 
poons, to tie the bladders to.. Also called to their 
grandmothers to bring them some salmonberries for 
food, and paddles to tie to the bladders.“ 


Now when they finished making the paddles, the | 


five who had brought the wild celery went out and 


**Each man tied his seal bladders to one of his harpoons. 
No spears or harpoons were laid together in the form of a cross 
and no model of a kayak was hung up as in mainland feasts. 

“ These were just ceremonial commands. Paddles referred to 
were the little ones they themselves had made. They also made 
toy paddles to hang on boys’ caps and little crutches to hang on 
the boots of the old men and women. 


made five holes in the ice and put one celery stalk in 
each hole. ; 

The women put on their gut parkas and went in the 
kazigi, taking grass. They sat on the floor while the 
men sat on the benches. Men, women, and children 
threw some dry grass on the center of the floor, saving 
they were putting a mat on the bladders so they would 
not get cold. 

The women gathered the grass and placed it at the 
back of the entrance hole and went out. Then the 
men laid five celery stalks and a lamp on the floor 
back of the entrance. Two old men sat down on the 
grass, holding the small rattle drums. One wore a 
wolf’s snout on his forehead and the other a raven 
head. They sang this song. [Song 10, p. 208.*] 
(Whenever they sang a song, the two old men moved 
the five stalks, one by one like counters, from one spot 
to another.) 

Then one of them pointed his little drum to the 
right front corner and they made a long drawn-out 
cry. Then they pointed to the entrance and made a 
different cry, then to the left front corner. They 
picked up and moved one of the stalks. While they 
were crying this way, one man from outside flapped 
the skylight and told them to wake up. The two old 
men answered that they heard. They sang the song 
again. 

Two young men swept a little dry grass up around 
the old men to one side of the kazigi. One of them 
said the old men were snipes. The other said he could 
not see anything. (There was only one lamp in the 
kazigi, in the middle, so that it was dark.) The 
children got scared, so the men hid the little boys in 
the corners and covered them with their parkas. The 
two men sang this song wlfile all the other/men were 
silent. [Song 11, p.-2084 The two who did the 
sweeping went out, one pretending to beat the other 
because he hagl been fooled: the other said he saw 
snipes but, thebe was nothing there. 

The two old men sang their song ‘‘faydy6’na” again. 
The five messengers returned after making the holes 
in the ice. The first of the five to come in had a cup 
of snow water. He threw a little of it up in the 
kazigi.* 

Then the two old men replaced the celery stalks 
they had moved. While the two old men were sing- 
ing, one man and two little boys lay on the floor by 
the entrance. The man lay on his stomach with head 
up, stretched out his arms like wings and cried, ‘xo! 
xo! xo!"’ representing an eider. One old man called 
out, ‘This morning | have gone out without any 
spears. See that eider!’’ The old men sang. The 
man representing a mother eider held the front of his 
wooden hat and moved around the floor. The two 
little boys representing young eiders whistled like little 


48 This song was supposed to call up spirits. 
49 He did not toss water on the bladders, as done in the feasts 
on the mainland. 
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eiders and moved around. ‘‘Mother eider”’ 
{Song 12, p. 208.] The eiders swung their bodies to 
one side and made a kind of cry while the old men 


sang. 


were singing. 

They repeated the song while 
young man went out. All the women stayed in the 
entrance passage. A young man representing a spirit 
stayed down in the entrance (just inside the kazigi). 
lhe men pretended to beat the old men because they 
sang so loud that a spirit came. The men hid the 
little bovs the same as before, telling them they would 


“Cav6y0'na”’ one 


be safe.® + 

Che two old men sang to call the spirit. [Song 13, 
p. 208.] They heard dancing in the entrance. One 
young man crawled to the spirit, carrying a toy spear.*! 
\s the spirit swayed from side to side, the young man 
speared the thing that stuck out from his head. Just 
as he did this, the old men ended the song and moved 
the last celery stalk. As the spirit went out the 
entrance, the women cried out that he was going to 
take them, but he went on out. (This spirit was a 
seal, with a young seal on his head. His name was 
aka’nayu’okix, kind of seal not often seen around 
Nunivak.) 

The man who went out the first time to get the 
spirit went out again now. The old men’s first song, 
‘“Cay6yb'na,” was repeated. 

That man ran in with a spirit running after him. 
The spirit had his hands tied to his forehead and he 
flapped his elbows up and down. He pretended that 
he was trying to eat the bladders. (This spirit’s name 
was ka’valu’lux, a variety of bearded seal.) 

The two old men sang, moving the five celery stems 
again. [Song 14, p. 208.] 

The spirit moved around a little and ran out when 
the last stalk was moved. The women cried out again 
that the spirit would catch them, but he went on. 

The old men repeated their first song. The man 
went out again. A man again shook the skylight, 
telling them to wake up. The old men answered that 
they were awake. They sang a song. [Song 15, p. 
208.| * The man ran in with another spirit after him. 
This one had dry grass around his arms and hanging 
around his neck.** 

Then the men pretended to punish the old men. 
They said, “You might have finished long ago, but 
you keep calling the spirits with your singing.’’ And 
again they wrapped the children in their parkas and 
hid them. (Also the little girls who had been allowed 
to come in before the spirits appeared. 


” The first time a child went through this, he was really terri- 
lied. During subsequent performances, until he was grown, he 
might not be quite so frightened, but always excited. The per- 
formance on this evening was one of the high spots of the Feast. 

t The spirit wore something projecting from his forehead. It 
was usually a sealskin mitten. Just his head, with this thing 
projecting from it, showed in the entrance hole. 

* This is the third song to call up a spirit. 

None of the spirits wore a mask. 
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The old men 


The spirit started out, then stopped. 
said, ‘‘The spirit is getting hungry.’”’ When the last 
wild celery was moved at the end of the song, the men 
took their children to hide them in a safer place. 
They put the little children down in the entrance and 
the spirit pretended to eat them.** They were very 
frightened and cried. Then the spirit went out and 
the children hid under the benches. (This spirit’s 
rame is ugi’/nagu’max, a female bearded seal with 
pups.) *° 


When the last spirit went out, they took the little 
rattle drums and went to the bladders. (The little 
birds that the boys had caught during the vear were 
hung at the back of the kazigi.) The little drums 
were put on the floor under the bladders. Then all 
the men sang. [Song 16, p. 208.] 

After they sang, they stood up and shouted, ‘‘Here’s 
for vour kayak. Here’s for your kayak.’’ They took 
the lamp frame and filled it full with grass. [Did not 
take the lamp out.] Then they went out, each man 
taking his own bladders. Before they went, they 
smeared soot on the lower part of their faces (some all 
over the cheeks, some down both sides of the nose). 
While they were taking down the bladders, some 
growled like polar bear, some made noises like ptarmi- 
gan, or cranes. Some wore an animal’s nose on their 
heads, and some wore caps made of a_ birdskin.*® 
{These aninial-skin masks or head decorations were in- 
herited patrilineally, as were the simple wooden masks; 
see fig. 24.] While they were standing and making 
these sounds, an old man took down the lamp frame 
full of grass and carrying it suspended from a stick 
he took it out and burnt it on the shore. As soon as 
someone called out that it was burning, the men went 
out, making their various noises and carrying the 
bladders. They went down around that fire on the 
shore. As they went by, they threw in the fire some 
of the wild celery stalks and the little birdskins that 
the children had caught [and caribou bladders]. 

Then they passed on to the holes in the ice that the 
messengers had dug. When they reached the holes, 
they burst open the bladders with a drumstick and 
pushed them down under the ice.” When they fin- 
ished sinking the bladders, they separated into familys 
groups and each group sang its own family hunting- 
songs. 


They went up after they sang and the men and boys 
went in the kazigi. They took off their boots and 
rain parkas and put them around the floor entrance. 
Then the men and boys rolled on the floor back to the 
rear of the kazigi. As they did this, the men said the 
54 He just handled them rather roughly, did not really hurt 
them. 

55 All the spirits were various kinds of bearded seals. 
55 Sound corresponded to kind of animal head that a man wore. 
37 The little paddles were left on the bladders. 
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So they were scared and 
The very small boys and girls 
came in and ran around the pile of clothes trying to 
catch each other. When one of them caught another, 
the one who was caught gave way to a bigger boy. 
They kept on until the men were racing. Finally, 
even the old men raced, even though the younger men 
laughed at them. 


spirits would get the boys. 
ran to the benches. 


Fic. 24. Mask, excavated in Mekoryuk; wood considerably 
rotted. Evidences of holes and pegs around the edge indi- 
cate that it carried small appendages. The old inherited 
masks probably were small simple forehead masks like this 

Actual size. 


one, 

By this time it was after midnight—early morning. 
So they had their breakfast. Two boys sewed two 
little mats together in the form of a boat and scraped 
up all the little stones that had been used and put 
them in the boats. The remaining wild-celery stalks 
and the grasses they also put in the boats. Then they 
put sticks in the boats for masts. While they were 
sweeping, they called: ‘‘kax‘e’ma! kax‘e’ma!, surprise, 
surprise!’ Then they took out the sweepings and 
left them where the bonfire had been. 

When they went back up, the young men made a 
soft ball of grass. Four young men played ball in the 
kazigi. ! in each corner and threw the 
ball down in the floor entrance. As it bounced up, 
they scrambled for it. The one who caught it got the 


One man stooc 
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gifts that all four of them had previously laid down. 
(The other men were sleeping at this time.) 

The next evening they put one lamp at each side 
and one at the back. The shaman with his helper sat 
on a bench at the rear of the kazigi. The women came 
in and filled the small dishes with blubber, fish, 
salmonberries, dock leaves, or other food. Everybody 
sang one song. [Song 17, p. 209.] After they sang, 
they made noises like raven cries. The shaman said 


the bladders had been singing a song. 


Next morning they took logs in and had a sweat 
bath at daybreak. The man who had caught [during 
the preceding year] the first bearded seal in his life- 
time and his mother fasted during the whole Feast.® 
They took only water. After the sweat bath, they 
ate some food. After the sweat bath, several men 
got down in the entrance hole and stamped their feet 
like thunder. The women came in with food. Two 
young men sat in the two front corners [respectively]. 
Every time a woman made a step and gave a dish to 
a man, they passed gas and made a stink (by stooping 
over and hitting the backside). When the women 
went out, they made a big long smell. 

That is the end of the Bladder Feast. 


THE EXCHANGE FEAST 


Any time after the Bladder Feast, an Exchange 
Feast between men and women, called patu’xta’galu’- 
ten, was held. 

Women made models of things they wanted, lamp 
stands, needles, leather for boot soles, and other things, 
and threw them in at the kazigi entrance. 

In the evening the men painted the faces of all the 
little boys (up to adolescence) with red paint and soot 
to make them look funny, and placed them at the 
back of the kazigi with a curtain of mats in front of 
them. The boys removed all their clothing. The 
little carved models made by the women were also 
placed back of the curtain. Then the boys went 
outside and cried, ‘‘aka’tka’nia’”’ (call for women to 
come for dance; no literal meaning). When the boys 
went in again, the women came into the kazigi and sat 
by the entrance. They put the lamp in front of the 
curtain in the center of the clubhouse. 

The men gathered in the center and sang, accom- 
panied by one drum, while the boys who were painted 
stood in front of the curtain. The song was one used 
in the Bladder Feast. Then the boys, called kuku’- 
panai’ut,°® “‘painted ones,"’ on this occasion, went out- 
side and washed their faces. ‘Women brought out the 
models from behind the curtain one at a time. A man 
would pick up one that he was willing to give. When 


588 There might be more than one who in the year had caught 
his first seal. 
59 kuku’pax, spotted with paint. 
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the maker claimed it, the man would give her a real 
object like the model. When all the models were 
gone, the women left but soon returned with food. 
The men ate, and then slept. 

Next evening the women danced and gave the men 
presents like models the men had made: skin bags and 
other small gifts. There was a feast, ending the cere- 
mony. The boys were not painted this evening. 
There was no idea at any time that they represented 
spirits. No one wore masks. 

Nunivakers denied that when a man gave a woman 
a present he then had the privilege of sleeping with 
her. The trader’s wife, a half-Eskimo woman from 
the Norton Sound region, said that the Nunivak feast 
did provide a general exchange of wives. She said 
that there was no definite period for this. When 
people felt ready to go back to their respective 
spouses, they did so, usually after three or four days. 
Theoretically, and in most cases actually, a man 
did not know what woman he was getting. It is just 
possible that the trader’s wife was describing Norton 
Sound practice, assuming that the same occurred on 
Nunivak. For example, she said that someone took 
a stick around the village before the feast, and each 
woman hung on it a model of the thing she wanted. 
An old Nunivaker’s description was different. 


WINTER DANCES 


During the remainder of winter, between the Blad- 
der Feast and the spring sealing season, dances were 
held often. These both preceded and followed the 
Exchange Feast. In one dance all the men on one 
side of the kazigi went outside, the men on the other 
side remaining indoors. Those outside came in a few 
at a time and danced, throwing down gifts as they 
did so. Their wives did most of the dancing, but the 
men also danced. The gifts were divided among the 
opposite side. Next night this performance was re- 
peated, with the opposite side doing the dancing and 
giving presents to their opponents. 

More often there was no division into two sides. 
A man and his wife would dance and then put valuable 
presents in the kazigi. Several families would do this 
in one evening. At the end, the pile of gifts was 
divided among all the men in the clubhouse. 


PTHE MESSENGER FEAST 


This was essentially a promotional scheme to help 
one man (or a few men) maintain his social position 
or achieve a higher one. The end was attained by 
giving away a great quantity of goods and by feasting 
many guests. Although one man might quietly talk 
up a Messenger Feast and put up the most “‘money” 


© There were two words for dance, that is, an evening’s enter- 
tainment: ¢’nalo’atu’ndax or gasi’yucu'ndax. A feast, any kind, 
was called pai’yugaxlu’ku. 
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for it, actually it was given by the whole village for 
one or more other villages. At the same time, it was 
a good entertainment, the Eskimo equivalent of a fair. 

Though this festival did not have the religious im- 
port of the Bladder Feast and did noi influence the 
lives of all the people year in and year out, it was 
given on a larger scale and was more impressive at the 
moment.® And it did represent several important 
elements of Nunivak culture, principally the wealth 
and honor of the lineages and the duties that these 
‘ntailed. 


When a messenger was needed to invite a guest 
village, some young man volunteered for the job; he 
was not chosen by the chief host and was not holder 
of a hereditary office.**? Sometimes there was one 
messenger, sometimes two. The man who intended 
to act as principal host made a stake (just a plain 
stick painted red, nothing hanging from it) for the 
messenger to carry. He made it early in the morning 

some time after the Bladder Feast—without telling 
anyone, but of course the men in the kazigi saw it. 
One young man took the stake to his place on the 
bench as a sign he would be messenger. The host 
seated him in the center of the clubhouse and gave 
him good food and a cup of water. He did not give 
him new clothes. The host named people of the other 
village, telling what he expected each to give. He 
gave little sticks to the messenger as mnemonics, one 
stick for each guest. There were no strings or marks 
on the sticks. 

Before the messenger left on his errand, a shaman 
““made a path” so it would not storm on the journey. 
He did it by dancing: put hands behind back, stamped 
or made little hopping, stamping steps with slightly 
bent knees and back, and blew out from mouth vigor- 
ously to blow away bad weather. 

On arrival, the messenger did not give either the 
messenger stick or the little sticks to the ones he was 
inviting. He just carried the stake to the kazigi of 
the guest village and left it. It remained there until 
the guests in their turn invited the host village for a 
similar feast. 

While the guest villagers were approaching, a mes- 
senger other than the first one went out to meet 


61 \ village could not afford to give a Messenger Feast every 
year but managed to give one about once in three years. 
62 Messenger, ka’v-Agix; Messenger Feast, ka’v-agaxgalu’tn. 









Fic. 25. Old sled. Except for the longitudinal floor boards, 
this is a good example of the short old-time sled with long 
handlebar. ‘These modern sled dogs refused to pull when 
hitched at the side in the ancient ‘manner. 

Fic. 26. Modern sled: long, with upcurved front, low sides. 

Fic. 27. Bringing a load of driftwood. The paddler is wearing 
the usual walrus-gut parka. 

Fic. 28. Coming in from spring camp for the day. 

translucence of the new watrus-hide umiak cover. 

poor boy is rowing for the umiak owner. 


Note the 
The 
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them.®* He first smeared his whole face with soot 
and hung beads around his neck. Meanwhile, people 
of the home village put soot on their faces, some in 
wide streaks down the sides of the face, some across 
the forehead. The guests did not paint their faces, 
but they as well as the hosts were dressed in their best 
clothes. Then the whole village followed the mes- 
senger out to where the guests had stopped when they 
saw him coming. Then the two parties raced with 
their sleds to the village. 

When they reached the village, the home folks put 
a long stake in front of the kazigi. The guests stopped 
just outside the village. Their hosts took food out to 
them, which was eaten outside even though it was 
winter. While they ate, the villagers went on top of 
the kazigi and sang and drummed. The shamans 
came out of the clubhouse; one might be wearing 
woman's clothes, another water boots and gut parka.*4 
While the men sang, all women of the village danced. 

Then came the big exchange of gifts. The hosts 
hung some goods on the stake at the kazigi. The 
guests took these down and laid them aside, to be kept 
by themselves; but they immediately hung up some 
of their own gifts. The hosts appropriated these and 
produced still more and better goods. This went on, 
each side trying to outdo the other, until they had 
given all that they could give at this time. One man 
might contribute more than any other single hunter, 
but he did not monopolize the occasion. Every adult 
male in each village gave all that he could. He de- 

®& This messenger was just some young man of the village, not 
any kind of headman. Supposedly the messengers were not 
close relatives of the principal host. As the informants con- 
veniently forgot who had taken prominent parts in any specific 
Feast, their generalizations could not be checked. 

* Medicine men did the drumming and also sang, but they 
did not do anything special—just sang tne same songs as the 
people. 





Fic. 29. Representation of a Messenger Feast being held in a 
kazigi, the whole carved from walrus teeth and tusks. Some 
men beat drums, two hold ‘‘travs’’ (in center; see also 
lig. 31). The man in the foreground waves a stick with 
feathers at the end. Two look in through the skylight, 
while the men at the entrance bring out a gift from the 
underground entrance. 

Fic. 30. Mask of Big Eagle, one of those which may be worn 
in the Feast. In one foot and one side of his beak Big 
Eagle holds bearded seals; on the other side he carries 
belugas. Underneath his beak (invisible in picture) is 
carved the face of the man Big Eagle carried to his home, 
and on his back is the man's wife (see p. 281). 

Fic. 31. Model of a ‘‘tray’’ showing number of bearded seals 
caught by a great ancestor. The bird figure apparently 
represents the carver’s totem. Between the hunter and the 
bird is a seal popping up from the water. 

Fic. 32. Model of a “tray”? showing hunter in kavak. 

Fic. 33. A feast dish (cf. size with that of a boy’s dish and 
the spoons below). Painted in black on a light red back- 
ground is the highly stylized bird holding a caribou in one 
foot, a white whale in the other. In the center is a seal with 
a broken harpoon and seal float holding it. 


cided on the gifts himself—no one told him what to 
give or how much. One man might give five seal- 
skins, another ten. The principal host did not neces- 
sarily act as master of ceremonies. Any prominent 
older man of the community might take charge. 
When a village distributed among its men the presents 
that it had received, the oldest man was given first 
choice, then on down the line according to age. 

It is difficult for us to imagine the excitement of 
this occasion. Some men and their wives felt prob- 
ably the greatest thrill of their lives, as they tossed 
onto the growing pile of goods big coils of rawhide 
line, bundles of prepared walrus intestine, big stiff 
folded levtak and spotted-seal skins, soft foxskins and 
other raw materials of wealth, not to mention ‘‘pro- 
duction goods”’ such as spears and even kayaks.®* At 
the same time other men were uncomfortable, they 
were ashamed and their faces got red because they 
could not meet the competition. Some men undoubt- 
edly vowed to make greater effort in the future, to 
“beat the game.’’ Others knew that they were licked. 

After the division of goods, at dark the men brought 
a big log into the kazigi and suspended it horizontally 
from the roof at armpit height (standing). Two men 
at the entrance started swinging the log. As it swung 
toward the entrance, a man tried to jump over it, no 
small feat. Men from the two villages contested 
amid whooping and yells. 

After dark,®® the guests were seated on the benches 
in the kazigi, and all feasted. For this, the entire host 
village produced its best food. And the guests’ dogs 
had to be fed, too. 

Next day, second day, while the guests were being 
fed, all male hosts sang, directed by the shaman, songs 
owned by him as shaman.” This was in the morning. 
Toward evening one man from the home community 
acting as headman for his village put on his best 
clothes and sang and danced alone while the guests 
were leaving the kazigi. 

While they were gone, all host males smeared soot 
on their faces and put beads around their necks. A 
few men (three, four, or five) who were unofficial heads 
of the lineages brought in large flat wooden frames 
(a kind of tray) on each of which there were many, 
possibly two dozen, wooden carvings of seals, caribou, 
birds, kayaks and kayak men, and other things. 
A frame was constructed as follows: one long stick 
served as handle and a kind of tongue, with cross- 
pieces fastened to it at one end (front end). Pegged 
onto the crosspieces, hence in rows one behind the 

6 Women’s handcraft such as baskets and mats were not given. 
Also women had no part in the festival all by themselves, unlike 
the Eskimos of Norton Sound. 

66 Lamp stands were not used. Four lamp frames, like the big 
one in the Bladder Feast only smaller, were hung up, one in each 
corner. «These lamp frames were regarded as something special. 
For a big kazigi, as many as six might be used. 

87 The songs were meaningless, so the medicine-man informant 
claimed. 
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other, were the simple, stylized, painted wooden fig- 
ures. On the handle itself were the more elaborate 
compositions, such as a seal popping out of a hole in 
the ice or a flying bird perched at the end of a quill 
(hence quite fluttery whenever the ‘‘tray’’ was moved). 
Each one of these contraptions, called kani’gax'oa’tat, 
was about six feet long, too large to be held by one 
man; so the heavy front end was sustained by a rope 
from the kazigi roof. The owner and carver sat on 
the floor or on the bench at the rear of the clubhouse, 
holding his kani’gax‘6a’tax by the handle, and pushed 
it forward and back. (Thus it might also be called a 
shuttle.) As there was not room to suspend them all 
side by side, usually there were two just above the 
floor and two at bench level. The figures on the 
frame commemorated spectacular hunting achieve- 
ments of the ancestors of the family. Sticking into 
the animals were highly conventionalized models of 
Evervone knew the meaning 
Although they were 


harpoons or arrows. 
and the legend of each figure. 
proprietary, they were not secret. 
The guests reentered, dressed in their best clothes. 
The hosts used their trays to invite them. The head- 
men sang and “danced” sitting down, pushing their 
trays forward and back and shaking them so that all 
the animals seemed to quiver and move. All people 
sang with the three or four. The guests assembled 
and danced in the center while their hosts sat on the 
benches and sang. When they had finished, the 
guests put gifts for the village in the center of the 
clubhouse, and the pile was divided immediately. 
Next, several of the hosts danced, wearing elaborate 
wooden masks. (Guests did not wear masks.) Al- 


though all the men were wearing different masks, they 
joined in singing the same song and danced the same 
For example, a man might have a 


tvpe of dance. 


mask representing a loon spirit but he did not behave 
like a loon. Nor were the dances narrative. Al- 
though Nunivakers had no finger masks, they did have 
for this festival wands with feathers suspended from 
the end. 

After the dances, all the men had a sweat bath, 
which ended the ceremony. The masks were taken 
out, broken up, and cast away, or else they were burnt 
in the sweat-bath fire. All figures were removed from 
the shuttles and given indiscriminately to the children 
as a kind of talisman. The handle was kept for the 
next Messenger Feast. After this, the guests just 
waited for good weather in order to go home. 

The masks in this feast, unlike those in thé Bladder 
Feast which were inherited and were made either of 
bird and animal skins or else were very simple wooden 
masks, were beautifully carved and painted wooden 
masks, which any man was privileged to make (fig. 
34). Before the Messenger Feast the shaman sug- 
gested to the various men the mask each should or 
might carve. The amount of authority exercised by 
the shaman is not clear. The masks represented well- 
known types of supernatural beings: Big-eagle, the 
xtit with one-half of the face human, the other half 
animal, and so on. The masks represented the sha- 
mans’ visions, not the personal experience of individual 
laymen who wore them. Songs sung while masks 
were being worn were medicine men’s spirit songs, 
obtained right from the spirits and then taught to the 
people in regular song practice. In this feast hunters 
did not compose new songs as in the Bladder Feast. 
But the masks were of course carved new each year, 
which helps to explain the variety, complexity, fan- 
ciful ingenuity, and in some cases real beauty of 
Messenger Feast masks. 





Fic. 34. 
represents sea-gull spirit. 





Sea-gull mask, painted white with touches of light blue, brick-orange, and black. Human face in center 
Figures fastened to wooden ring are puffin head, two white fox heads, two trout. 
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THE SPRING HUNT 


Between the Bladder Feast and the spring hunt, 
the new dishes made for the Feast were not used. 
Also, people could not eat outdoors until the first seal 
had been caught. Except for these small taboos and 
probable taboos on other new things held in readiness 
for the hunt, this late-winter interim was the only 
“free period’’ of the whole year and for all the com- 
munity. There were no taboos on food or sex. 
People could travel, have races, feasts, dances. They 
could wear their best clothes and all their ornaments. 
But this was not a period of laziness; the spring hunt 
was approaching and everyone was working hard. 
Furthermore, all winter they had to keep things neat 
so that the men could catch more seals in the spring 
hunt. Regularly they swept the houses and kazigi 
and even out around the houses. 

The animal image was still outside the kazigi, re- 
maining from the Bladder Feast. When the men were 
ready to make new kayaks, they took the image and 
put it on top of a cliff. A man would finish putting 
together his kayak, the parts of which he had been 
carving during the winter. Then another man would 
put his new one together or would repair an old one. 
In an average kazigi, there could be only one kayak 
at any time. During this preparation the old men 
told stories in the kazigi every evening, not just hunt- 
ing stories, but any kind. 

It took each man three or four days to fix his kayak 
frame. While it was in the clubhouse, his wife 
brought ice cream for the men to eat. Wearing rain 
parkas, the wife and two or three women assistants— 
not necessarily relatives—went into the kazigi to sew 
the cover on the kayak, the only time that a woman 
really worked there. The wife brought in seal oil in 
a small dish and a little dried fish, meat, or berries, 
and the man poured these in the fresh skin cover. 
Then they fastened a human jawbone to the kayak 
frame and stitched on the cover. While the women 
were sewing the cover over the stern—the last seam— 
the man sang softly an appropriate family song, using 
one of the little rattle drums. A man did not eat 
until his kayak was finished.*® When the cover was 
in place, it was washed with urine, then with salt 
water, then wiped clean. After the kayak was pulled 
up through the skylight and placed on a kayak rack, 
its owner outlined on the snow beneath it the form of 
his principal inogo animal.” Then he placed all his 
spring hunting gear and amulets in the boat.7! The 


% Curtis states that the owner, naked, sang his childbirth song 
at this point (p. 15). My Nunivak informants denied this. In 
general, Curtis’ data and mine are the same regarding the spring 
hunt. 

* Ordinarily it took two days to stitch a cover. Possibly the 
fasting requirement was that, while working on his kayak, a man 
fasted each day until evening when he stopped working. 

7 See pp. 239-240 for a discussion of inogos. 

7 Curtis: The hunter then dressed in new clothes, returned to 
the kazigi and pretended to sweep the floor with long grass, 


cover of the kayak which had been left out in the 
cold weather of late February and early March had 
turned beautifully white. Next day he carried his 
kayak out on the ice a little way, where he sang his 
family hunting songs. 

The night before moving to the spring camp, the 
men would get up very early, leaving the women 
sleeping, and would take their kayaks to the camp. 
They returned to the village at daybreak, loaded their 
sleds, and moved to camp. When they arrived, the 
hunters’ wives served a meal of ice cream and other 
‘best food.’’” In the evening each man got some salt 
snow and poured it by the fireplace, saying they were 
ready for the sea. Until the hunt began, men and 
boys were not allowed to step barefoot on the floor.” 
If one did, his nails would drop off. A man had to 
count “‘one, two, three, four, five,” representing his 
fingernails. There were other taboos: no one could 
go outdoors without his parka; no one could do any 
chopping in the kazigi; hunters could not have sexual 
intercourse. 

Before going to camp, the men had got slate for 
points. After they arrived, they made new harpoon 
points. They got everything ready to go to sea. 

One morning a man would put his kayak on his 
sled. He would blow up the floats and put lines on 
his harpoons. Some men—most of them—would also 
secrete in the boat some part of a human body (pos- 
sibly a hand or piece of skin of the back) to serve as 
a powerful amulet. (See p. 229.) Even though it 
was cold, the hunter's wife washed his head and face 
with urine, outdoors. Then she made some fresh ice 
cream, but not for him. Neither he nor his wife could 
eat before he went hunting. The husband brought 
in snow, removed all his clothes, and bathed in the 
snow while the children, holding (empty?) baskets, 
sang around him. This was another proprietary 
hunting song. He put a lamp in front of him on the 
bench and dressed. When he prepared grass insoles 
for his boots, he burnt them a little at the tip before 
putting them in his boots. He burnt a little grass 
beside his mittens.7* When dressed, the man took his 
basket in his left hand, his lamp in his right, and went 
out, while the children cried, ‘‘Enough; again!’ The 
women went out wearing gut parkas. The hunter 
walked around his kayak from east to west, then put 
the lighted lamp inside the boat. Before he finally 
left, he removed the lamp and put the basket in. 
His wife gave him a dish of ice cream. Before he got 
into the kayak, he sprinkled some of the ice cream on 
the water. The man pulling at the bow, the wife 
pushing at the stern, they launched the boat. 


probably to sweep out impurities brought in by the women 
(p.15). 

72 It was a dirt floor. Probably this taboo had the same basis 
as keeping the hood over the head, done so as not to offend the 
natural universe. 

73 If fishskin mittens were worn, grass was actually worn inside 
the mittens for warmth. 
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Several men went through this ceremonial more or 
less at the same time, vet quite independently. When 
each family had made all material and ritual prepara- 
tions, the husband started out. There was no resent- 
ment if a few men went hunting before the others 
were ready. 

Most of the above acts were undoubtedly performed 
to please the spirits, either by purification or by offer- 
ings. Also, there was some imitative magic or sym- 
bolism, for example the lamp to light the way and 
perhaps to attract the seals. 

After the man was gone, the wife brought some little 
dried fishes from the storehouse and threw them all 
around. The other women and the children scrambled 
for them and wanted more (a ritual request, possibly 
implying that the people wanted to get more food 
during the coming hunting and fishing seasons). The 
wife got some snow by her husband's kayak rack and 
poured it by the fireplace. She gave dishes of ice 
cream to the old people and children of the household. 
While her husband was gone, she could not eat or 
work, especially no sewing or chopping wood. During 
the remainder of the season husband and wife could 
eat in the morning before the man went hunting, and 
the wife ate while he was gone. 

When the children playing outside saw on one of 
the kayaks being pulled in over the ice a spear or 
paddle set up, with a kayak mat fastened to it like a 
sail, they called out, ‘‘We saw a stake!” This meant 
that the owner of this kayak had caught a bearded 
seal. The boys raced to meet him, the winner receiv- 
ing a little of the meat, the others pieces of blubber. 
The kayak was brought in and placed on its rack with 
its bow toward the sea. (Two days later it would be 
turned around.) The hunter took his wooden hat and 
paddle up on the kazigi roof. He went around the 
skylight, slapping it with his paddle. Behind the 
skylight he stopped and sang one of his songs. He 
had sung a secret family song when he landed on the 
ice and set up his paddle; he sang another one while 
bringing his kayak into the village; then this one on 
top of the kazigi; and still another when he took his 
sled out to get the meat he had been unable to bring to 
the village. The man went to his house and his wife 
washed his head again. He put on her the belt that 
he had been wearing, to which all his amulets were 
fastened.” 

When he took his sled out to get the meat, he was 
accompanied by all the young children. When the 
carcass was brought in, the wife took the seal head 
to their house while the men went into the kazigi. 
The wife took the seal’s bladder and some blubber 
into the men’s house. The husband took his amulets 
from his wife. While he was inflating the bladder, the 
children cooked the blubber on a hollowed rock kept 

™ Later, when putting his amulets away, he included one hair 


from thé mukluk as a permanent record of his catch. Amulets 
were wrapped up carefully because they should never get wet. 


for this purpose. An old man sang to the bladder, 
that is, to the seal’s soul, one of the hunter’s songs. 
The hunter hung up the bladder and charm belt, also 
his inflated sealskin float. 

The wife removed the remainder of the blubber, 
giving some to every old man. Then she cooked the 
shoulder blade with its meat and the intestine fat in 
a big pot. She roasted some of the liver and blubber 
in the fire. When they were cooked, she cut up 
blubber and liver into as many pieces as the number 
of bearded seals that her husband had ever caught. 
She threw the pieces into the fire one by one, counting 
them off. She wrapped the scapula meat in intestine, 
took it into the kazigi, and divided it among the old 
men. She cleaned the intestines. She cooked the 
seal’s whole head, then scraped off all the meat and 
put the skull on the shelf in her house with all the 
bones including the scapula.” 

Before going to sleep that night they burnt a piece 
of wood a little bit. After a bearded seal had been 
caught, they could walk around barefoot. 

The seal skull was kept on the shelf until the ice 
was gone. When someone found an egg, the seal head 
and long bones were taken out and buried in the 
burial place for seals among the rocks.7* Then they 
went home and washed their heads, ending the spring 
ritual season. The next morning the men took the 
bladders of all seals out and put them on their kayaks; 
then they had a sweat bath. They did not leave the 
bladders on the kavaks long, but put them away in 
the storehouse, inflated. Every sunny day during the 
summer they took out the bladders and dried them. 
When, early in the summer, the blubber of mukluks 
that had been left in large slabs was finally all cut up 
and put in seal pokes, then all the bladders were taken 
out and deflated. They were put inside whole mink- 
skins or seal-pup skins and replaced in the storehouse. 

Other taboos and requirements connected with the 
spring hunt: A woman could do no sewing for a day 
after a man of her household brought in a bearded 
seal (or the first seal of any species?); the same taboo 
as followed a human death. As long as the seal skull 
remained in state in the house, the woman could not 
sew inside the house but had to sew in the storehouse. 


7 Brains of seals were cooked and eaten in the spring hunt, 
but not in the fall hunt; they were eaten especially by the hunter’s 
children. There was no ritual treatment of any animal’s eyes; 
people ate eyes. 

7% Some of these seal burials were excavated by Henry B. 
Collins, Jr. Wooden bird figures 5 or 6 inches long were found 
with the bones. Most of the figures resembled loons, probably 
the hunter’s inogo. (Personal communication from Dr. Collins.) 
It was claimed that the sea-lion’s bones were not honored and 
buried as were a seal’s. Possibly in this statement, the men were 
referring only to the very large bulls that resemble walrus. 
There was another factor which might explain the difference in 
treatment. Sea lions were caught principally in summer in open 
water (on the west and south sides of the island), or occasionally 
one was caught in a seal net in autumn, but they were not caught 
in the ritual spring hunt. 
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While the people were staying in the winter village, 
seals could not be brought into a house through the 
door, but were let down through the skylight. At all 
seasons fresh water was poured into the mouths of all 
animals caught, not just seals. Similarly, although 
the taboo was strongest for seals, the bones of all 
animals—including birds, and fish caught in traps— 
were kept away from dogs. If a person did not bury 
seal bones but threw them around, lam i’na would 
punish him with starvation. From the first seal catch 
through summer and fall until the Bladder Feast, all 
people refrained from eating ripe berries or ice cream 
(‘one could not eat good food like that’). Except 
when necessary, as when traveling, people could not 
eat outdoors until the first egg had been found, which 
was also the signal for burying the seal bones and 
taking a sweat bath. 

The bladder of the season’s first walrus was taken 
into the men’s house and inflated while old hunting 
songs were sung, exactly as for the first seal. Al- 
though this first bladder was kept for the Bladder 
Feast, subsequent walrus were not so honored and 
the remainder of this first animal was not honored in 
any way. The bones were neither buried ceremonially 
nor tossed to the dogs; they were used in various 
practical ways, whale and walrus bones being the only 
ones available. 

The most sacred animal and the most rarely caught 
was the polar bear, which was obtained in spring if at 
all. When a man caught a polar bear, he could not 
eat any fresh foods or take a sweat bath for five years. 
He hung up the bladder in five consecutive Bladder 
Feasts, finally puncturing it and putting it down under 
the ice with the seal bladders. This released him 
from his taboos. 

Anciently, when the spring season was formally 
ended, the men went inland to hunt caribou. The 
same hunting charms were used for caribou as for 
seal; besides, there were some especially for caribou, 
particularly little rocks. The animals could not be 
brought home whole of course, but were butchered on 
the tundra. The skull was always placed with nose 
pointing toward the hunter’s home. Tallow of the 
first caribou of the season was divided among the 
children, the same as for the first seal. Note that the 
bladders of all caribou were kept for the Bladder Feast 
like the bladders of all seals. Other than the above, 
there was no ritual so far as known today.” 


SUMMER DANCES 


In early summer after the seal bladders were all 
finally put away (see p. 194) the people had a dance. 
One of the men called out from the top of the kazigi, 
in the daytime: “‘a‘a a’yataki’tux, it is time for (us 
to have a) dance.” 


7 Caribou bones usually were thrown into lakes or ponds. 
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A little boy would run with some object as a prize. 
The little girls would chase him and, when one caught 
him, she would take the prize. Then the boys would 
chase her. This was kept up, the children larger each 
time until young men about twenty years old were 
running for prizes. 

That evening they put four lamps in the ceremonial 
house and had a dance. (If there were two kazigis 
in the village, all the people gathered in the bigger 
one.) They put a walrus skull on the floor to right 
of center. The little boys from about six to twelve 
years old sat by the entrance. Each father gave 
levtak skins, seal gut, and other good presents in be- 
half of his sons. ‘Later, after the women finished 
dancing, they divided these gifts among the old men. 
One father might give a gun for his boy. Another 
man would buy the gun with a log, for a sweat 
bath. 

Little girls danced, their fathers giving presents, 
which also were kept in the kazigi until the dance 
was over, then divided. Dancers were substituted, a 
bigger girl for a smaller one until the women were 
dancing. When the latter danced, men sang first a 
slow song, then a faster, lively one.** When an adult 
woman first appeared in the kazigi for her dance, she 
brought some food, ice cream, dried fish, etc., which 
was consumed later. The husbands gave big pres- 
ents: seal nets, walrus hides, sleds, kayaks.79 

After the songs were all finished, the little boys 
speared the walrus skull. One young man brought in 
salt water in a little cup and poured it over the skull; 
then he took the skull out and placed it below the 
village facing the village, all the little boys accom- 
panying him. 

Then came the distribution of presents, one man 
acting as master of ceremonies. He asked the oldest 
man what he wanted and gave him what he asked. 
He proceeded from oldest to youngest in distributing 
the gifts. The older men thus had first choice and 
got the best things, although often they gave no pres- 
ents because their wives did not dance. However, a 
man might give a present when his brother’s daughter 
danced. The people gave first choice to the old people 
because they could not get things for themselves like 
the young men. ‘The people took pity on them.” 


GENERALIZATIONS ON CEREMONIALISM 


A surprising amount of Nunivak ritual was per- 
sonal and individual. Although most of the Bladder 
Feast was communal, the most important part of 
the ceremony was given by lineages. This was the 
dispatching of the seals back to the sea and the 

73 Not all the women danced at once: two, three, or four per- 
formed together. 

7 Although very valuable things were given, every married 
man received something, too. He did not hesitate to mention 
what he wanted when it came time to distribute the gifts. This 
was adjusted by common agreement. 
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singing of sacred hunting songs. The myths show 
that the people thought it quite possible for just one 
family to give a whole Bladder Feast. The Messenger 
Feast, it is true, was highly communal, the entire 
village cooperating to entertain another village. The 
Exchange Feast and other lesser dances were given by 
and for the whole community. These, however, were 
not essential to the spiritual and economic main- 
tenance of the group. The ritual opening the spring 
hunting season was fundamental in Nunivak life, and 
every bit of this was carried out by families. There 
was no feeling that the whole village should work to- 
If one family got ready before the others and 


gether. 
There 


wanted to begin the hunt, that was all right. 
was no feeling that the family was injuring the hunting 
prospects of the group; rather, there was secret ad- 
miration for the man who had made all preparations 
so speedily. The same was true for the beginning of 
cod fishing, salmon fishing, and egg gathering.®® All 
activities were begun by individuals or small groups. 
There were three minor rituals for protection of the 
group, which usually were performed with the direc- 
tion and assistance of the shaman. One was the 
purification of the kazigi. In winter and in summer 
the men cleaned out the kazigi, emptied the urine 
kantags and turned them upside down over the evil 
spirits to imprison and kill them. They swept the 
floor and drove out the evil that had accumulated, 
making a big noise and commotion, the shaman beat- 
ing on the drum, the men dancing. In a tiny settle- 
ment without a medicine man, this could be done by 
laymen. The other bits of ceremonial business were 
the driving awav of a storm and an eclipse. The 
shaman would sing and drum, the men usually accom- 
panying him with the little rattle drums. If men 
were out traveling or hunting when a storm came up, 
they would beat on their kayak covers. The exact 
nature of the songs is unknown, but there seemed to 
be no essential priestly functions connected with them. 
The life-crises observances, as stated elsewhere, were 
principally a family matter. Even though the com- 
munity might participate in the distribution of food 
and goods that accompanied some of these occasions, 
the community as such did not initiate the ceremonial 
observances and did nothing overtly for the individual 
concerned except make a wish or prayer for his success. 
What rituals present among other Alaskan Eskimo 
groups did the Nuniwagamiut lack entirely? There 
was no ceremony addressed to the moon or the sun. 
The morning song may have had some connection 
with the sun originally, either on Nunivak Island or 
at the place from which the Nunivak people got this 
custom. It has not recently, however. 
There was no first-salmon or any other salmon cere- 
There was no umiak-launching ritual. The 


mony. 
No memorial feast 


umiak was not used for hunting. 


8° When the children and women collected the first eggs of the 
season, they gave half the eggs to a partner. 
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of any kind was given. Only rarely was a special 
feast or dance given in fulfillment of a vow for hunting 
catch. If aman did promise to give a feast in return 
for: getting mukluk in the spring season, he would 
fulfill his vow at the next Bladder Feast. Somewhat 
more often, a person would promise a feast if a member 
of his family recovered from illness. This vow might 
be fulfilled at any time. 

There was no purification of people except by wash- 
ing in urine and rinsing in water, and by sweat bathing 
at beginning and end of the Bladder Feast and end of 
the spring hunt. The burning of grass, mentioned 
in the opening of the spring hunt, probably was puri- 
ficatory, too; although this point was not brought out 
by the Eskimos themselves. Regarding sweat bathing 
in this area, one should remember that the sweat bath 
was a pleasure and was usually taken as such, rather 
than for ritual purification or the termination of 
taboos. It was a form of celebration comparable to 
feasting. 

The most important item in ritual paraphernalia 
was the tambourine drum, with carved wooden handle. 
The drum of a grown man might be three feet in diam- 
eter, of a boy only one foot. The drumstick was a 
long flexible wand. Although there were no finger- 
masks, there were sticks with feathers dangling from 
one end, with which some of the men beat time to the 
music in the Messenger Feast. There was a kind of 
rattle-drum used by special performers in the Bladder 
Feast, two sticks might be struck together, and bangles 
on clothing might rattle, but there were no rattles 
consisting of small objects in a container. There were 
ceremonial headdresses and a great variety of masks 
varying from a simple piece of fur from an animal 
head to beautifully carved and painted wooden affairs 
with many attached parts. In ceremonies people 
wore their finest and fanciest garments, yet there was 
little clothing that had specific ritual significance, 
possibly the fur headdresses and armbands, certainly 
the dry-grass wrappings. Use of grass in ceremonial 
costume links these people with Aleut and Koryak. 
There was no sacred object such as a center pole or a 
vessel (although all the new dishes used in the Bladder 
Feast were purified); but there was a special lamp 
frame that was reserved for big festivals. All other 
paraphernalia seem to have been the personal property 
of the shamans, kept more or less secret from the laity. 

In a description of the Nunivak ceremonial pattern, 
certain negatives are as essential as positives. The 
ceremonial pattern did not include formal prayers, 
offerings of wealth except a meager offering of food 
and a wish for good luck. It did not contain any 
harsh self-punishment (except fasting at puberty), 
ritual cannibalism, or other abnormal behavior. The 
shaman might go into a trance, as an exciting display 
of power more than anything else. Nunivak cere- 
mony was notably healthy, consisting of dancing that 
was vigorous but not hysterical; feasting; singing of 
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traditional songs; display of handcraft, wealth, and 
prized ancestral objects; games; wearing of masks and 
dramatic portrayals of spiritual or mythic beings. 


RELIGION 
THE SUPERNATURAL 


The Nunivak universe was peopled by several inter- 
esting races of supernatural beings, most of whom were 
conceived by the Eskimo clearly and in detail. Con- 
cerning the world levels other than our own, they were 
not so certain. Underneath this earthly level was a 
dark disagreeable world called da’laxpax, very dark 
(place), to which went the souls of all who died a 
natural death, including women who died in childbirth 
(the shamans thought). When a woman in one of the 
myths traveled in the underworld, she noticed her 
clothing was old and black. There was no one en- 
trance to the underworld in the west or anywhere else. 
When the shaman went there for some reason, he made 
his own path by magic. Human souls just sank down 
through any crevice apparently. 

Above the ordinary human level there were several 
smaller sky levels (lamqa’pa’yali’xa, sky world, 
heaven), one shaman said two, another said four. In 
the lowest one of the sky worlds there were very large 
fruits. Sometimes the shaman would journey up 
there and bring back one of these fine big fruits. All 
those who were drowned, killed while hunting, frozen, 
or murdered went to the sky, which was very pleasant. 
There seems to have been a belief in reincarnation 
which was not entirely clear and consistent. Little 
information on this was obtained. The souls of seals 
definitely were reincarnated year in and vear out. 

The sun had no place in the religion. There were 
no rituals or songs directed to it; it was not described 
as human except in the famous Sun-aunt and Moon- 
nephew myth. Although the sun did figure in several 
other myths, it was as a powerful supernatural some- 
thing without specific form other than its visibly round 
form. The moon appeared in the myths as a man, 
who would come down to the earth to take a wife or 
help a mistreated person; thus he was a kindly person. 
The moon was never represented as having part of his 
face blackened or a mask over his face for the different 
phases of the moon. Medicine men made spirit flights 
to the moon, for what purpose they could not or would 
not say. Definitely, however, they did not go to the 
moon to get game animals. They went under the sea 
to get all the sea mammals. To obtain other good 
things they sang songs, each of which had a specific 
power. Stars were not spirits but big holes in the sky 
world. The shaman went through a star hole when- 
ever he journeyed to the sky. The winds may have 
been personified; yet they did not appear in mythology 
or shamanism. ‘There was no story about a medicine 
man traveling around to stuff up the mouths of the 
winds. 
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The greatest being, the ultimate control and pro- 
tector of the whole universe, perhaps the Nuniwaga- 
miut “Urgott’’ was lam-t6a(x), ‘universe (world) 
being” or ‘‘spirit of the world.’”’ No one had ever 
seen him, so no one knew what he looked like, but 
sometimes during a storm he was heard talking like a 
man. This great deity is historically the equivalent 
of Sila (Silap inua) and the Kodiak ‘lam-shua _(accord- 
ing to Pinart’s transcription for the latter). Then 
Nunivakers added an element to the universe which 
other groups, so far as is known now, did not have: 
tam-c’na, ‘‘eve of the world.”’ This was a great human 
eye somewhere up in the sky which saw everything 
man did, especially when one broke a taboo. The 
World-eye was not lam-%6ax’s eye, yet in effect and 
in practice it seemed to be. The eye was more than 
an eye, it was a power that sent punishment for taboo- 
breaking. For example, if a person did not bury the 
seal bones but threw them around carelessly, people 
said lam-.’na would punish the sinful one by sending 
starvation to him and his. They did not say lam-*6ax 
would send the punishment. If a person ate his inogo 
animal, he or possibly a member of his family would 
get sick and die, and nothing could be done about it. 
For lesser sins the shaman could call on a person to 
confess in the kazigi. This probably would satisfy 
the spirits of the animals and the world powers. 
i‘naxko’tnox means “‘(it is) taboo, forbidden.” 

There were of course various generic spiritual enti- 
ties. ux meant generic man or person, corresponding 
etymologically to yux; u’&x was the human soul; 
€6’ax was a being, neither a soul nor a spirit such as a 
dwarf or giant. &6’ax may correspond to the i’nua of 
most other tribes. No one could explain this word 
adequately and not enough examples of its use were 
obtained to settle the question objectively. u’m:ayu’- 
yax was mind or thought. taga’n-4x was a literal 
shadow, not a shadow spirit. tu’n-ax (pl., tu’n‘ayat) 
and ka’l‘a meant spirit, any kind such as an ani- 
mal spirit, dwarf, or any other. From these words 
came tu’n‘aga’lkx and ka‘la’lix, the shaman.*! Also 
a’na’xkox was used for shaman; whether old or new 
in the Nunivak vocabulary cannot be stated. The 
ancient inherited wooden forehead-masks were called 
ama’xtat while other masks were called ayai’yu. 

Whereas an animal soul was always in its bladder, 
the human soul occupied no one place in the body. 
It was unstable and could leave the body in a number 
of ways. Fortunately, sometimes it could be brought 
back. The soul might leave the body of its own 
accord; why, no one seemed able to state definitely. 
It might be stolen by evil spirits, acting on their own, 
not necessarily sent by an ill-disposed medicine man. 
It might flow out with a great loss of blood.** In 
particular it might be lost when there was thunder 

81 ka’l-a and ka‘la’lkx were mainland words. kalalik was also 
the Kodiak Island word for shaman (Pinart’s field notes). 

82 Also Aleut belief. See Veniaminov, 2: 262. 
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(caused by spirits). The soul left the body imme- 
diately at death. Although it was shadowy, it was 
not conceived of as exactly a shadow, a sharp dark 
outline. All spirits appeared at times like steam, a 
mist that traveled and seemed to take shape, yet 
really did not have a shape. Neither the human soul 
nor other spirits were ever seen as a flame. Besides 
the soul in the body, each person had a kind of shaaow 
spirit somewhere outside the body. A young girl had 
an old-man spirit. Whether all other people’s exter- 
nal souls were also opposites like this example, the 
shamans would not say or did not know. Also, they 
did not know the relation of the external soul to the 
welfare of the living body. There seemed to be no 
concept of a name soul. Perhaps because the other- 
world destination of the soul was well known to the 
survivors and promptly reached by the dead, perhaps 
because of the belief in reincarnation, the human ghost 
(or soul spirit) was not prominent in religion or folk 
tale. Of fiftv-odd myths collected, only one dealt 
with ghosts. Although ghosts may not have been an 
ever-present menace, they were very dangerous when 
they did appear. 

There appeared to the shamans and occasionally to 
laymen a variety of tu’nayat. There were half- 
people (c’nalu’paiyu’yat, from ¢’nalu, half), with one 
eye, half a mouth, one leg, and half a body. There 
were half-birds, too, with one wing, one foot, and so on. 
There were animals that walked on air. There were 
delightful small harmless dwarfs (tuqai’vuli), some of 
whom lived on land, some in the sea. If a person 
pounded several hard rapid strokes on something, the 
dwarfs would do the same, coming ever closer and 
closer. Those in the sea could be heard pounding this 
way but were never seen. The ones on land were just 
like human beings, except that they were only about 
one foot high and had a more shiny skin than humans. 
There were male and female tuqai’yuli and they had 
babies. The males had beard and mustache. They 
wore clothes like people, only the sleeves of their parkas 
were very tight. They were quick. If a person 
tried to hit one, even when very close and very fast, 
the dwarf would dodge. Yet they were astonishingly 
strong. If one took hold of a man’s wrist, it was im- 
possible to get away unless the dwarf voluntarily 
let go. 

There were bigger dwarfs (no special name) who 
were more dangerous. They wore, pointed boots and 
pointed caps and had a round protruding mouth. 
A person should look fixedly at one. As soon as a 
person looked away, the dwarf always disappeared. 
Shamans sometimes used this kind as a spirit helper 
and carved masks to resemble it. 

Giants were not so common. But 
medicine man was performing, a spirit that looked just 
like a man except that it was considerably bigger came 
into the kazigi. It had a human-skin visor and 
pointed cap. 


once while a 
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The most numerous species of spirits, aside from 
animal spirits, were the ¢’xcit. The two sides of thi 
face were different: one side awry, the other ordinary 
human, or one half like an animal's face and quivery, 
the other half human. Some had an entirely human 
face but an animal body. They had a world of their 
own somewhere. They made a thundering sound 
when a person was out traveling. If they stole the 
traveler and took him to their world, this was splendid 
fortune for him, because, while they had him, they 
would give him in effect all the seals he would catch 
in the remainder of his life, and the number was large. 
When an ¢’xcix showed him five fingers, this meant 
they would release him soon. If they held up one 
finger they would keep him five years. They always 
ultimately let him go. Since these were such good 
spirits, it was no wonder that many amulets and masks 
were carved to resemble the ¢’xcit as various men had 
seen them. 

The Wanderers, a’taxta’yat, were originally human. 
A person should never go away from a village feeling 
angry at anyone in that village. If a man did, he 
would disappear as a human being, having turned into 
a wandering spirit. No one seemed able to describe 
clearly the appearance of an a’taxta’yax because a 
person never talked about one even if he had encoun- 
tered one. To talk about these spirits meant that 
enemies were coming to make war. 

Around Norton Sound an ct’xtay was a person who 
had been ashamed to go home and had turned into a 
wandering spirit. Such a person gradually shrank 
and dried up. His lips became dry so that he could 
not drink and he was very thirsty all the time. When 
a person saw one of these spirits—they were either 
male or female—he should take off his boot and offer 
the ¢’xtay a drink from the boot. The spirit in return 
would send him good fortune. A shaman near Shak- 
tolik once gave one of them a whole water-boot full of 
water. These spirits would finally become no more 
than knee high, living in little hollows and going along 
close to the ground. They never molested people; 
they were timid and avoided humankind. On Nuni- 
vak, the word «’xtay occurs in one of the ancient 
Bladder Feast songs with exactly the same meaning: 
wanderer. 

On a modern coiled basket that had been bought by 
the trader from one of the older women there was a 
design (fig. 35) that resembled a figure illustrated in 
Nelson (p. 448, fig. 165) and labeled ‘ta mythic crea- 
ture.’ This may have been a Nunivak spirit occa- 
sionally mentioned, one with a mouth under his chin 
or on his chest. 

There was a string-figure spirit pictured as carrying 
a baby’s intestine in place of the grass string generally 
used for cat’s cradles, with a skull hanging at the end 
of the intestine. He punished people for making 
string figures at night. In the myths most of the evil 
beings were human, or perhaps they should be de- 
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scribed as evil people. It is true, though, that almost 
all spirits could take human form. Evidently Nuni- 
vak did not have nearly so many startlingly monstrous 
creatures as peopled the far Arctic coasts. For ex- 
ample, there was no Disemboweller who tried to make 
men laugh, disastrously. Nunivakers said that when 
any spirits grew old, they became evil. They looked 
old and were rotting. 


Fic. 35. Basket design showing mythical being. 

An interesting tu’n-ax was one that probably was 
historically connected with Sedna. A man hunting 
on the ice might have the good fortune to see a spirit 
that resembled a naked human male, sitting on a mat 
near the edge of the ice. (Another informant said he 
wore sealskin mittens and boots.) The spirit would 
call “hu!” The man should cast his harpoons as close 
to the being as possible without actually hitting him. 
The spirit would gather up harpoons and mat and 
would disappear under the water. Soon a big bearded 
seal would come up with the harpoons sticking into 
it, allowing itself to be caught. This male being was 
a seal spirit. The interesting point is that around 
Norton Sound there was an identical belief except that 
the spirit was a woman with long hair, this being a 
possible link between Sedna, Arctic female guardian 
of the seals, and the Nunivak male seal spirit, called 
kunu’neya’n(4)x (pl, kunu’neyat) or kunu’nx (pl., 
kunu’nit). 

Of course there were many other spirits of natural 
phenomena and animals. Echoes were tu’nayat, 
called a’k-iux (sing.).. The northern lights were wal- 
rus spirits playing ball with a human skull. In little 
lakes sometimes there were water monsters, called 
na’n-awam-ku’ya, pond spirit. It is noteworthy that 
ku’gah is the old Aleut name for spirit and for mask 
representing a spirit. Although no one had seen such 
water monsters for a very long time, people had seen 
a ditch made by a pond spirit that went down to the 
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sea. They were supposed to turn into beluga or 
walrus. Other spirits that were white whales in the 
water could come out on land and turn into wolves. 
People were afraid to go around the coast alone for 
this reason. However, a beluga would not transform 
itself and attack unless the unwary person should 
stumble and fall. 

Surprisingly common in mythology and shamanism 
were worms. In the myths there were a big land 
worm and a big sea worm married to an evil woman, 
and there were evil people who had a firepit full of 
worms into which the innocent were dumped.* — In 
real life when a young person was being made ill by 
dreams in which spirits appeared, one sure sign that 
he was becoming a shaman was a dream about a mass 
of worms. Nothing much more could be learned 
about these worms, which were often represented in 
amulets. One harpoon toggle was seen carved in the 
form of a man-worm, indicating that the worm spirit, 
ke’nox, gave hunting power like the many other 
amulets. 

There was of course Raven, tulu’kax‘olu’yax, who 
was sometimes a man, sometimes a raven, never very 
spiritual. More impressive was Big Eagle, tc’nampax, 
who had claws the size of walrus tusks and could pick 
up bearded seals, belugas, and caribou. Although Big 
Eagle naturally made a great noise when flying, people 
did not think that thunder and lightning were caused 
by him. 

Finally, there were the animals of all species, the 
most important of all. There was a big animal 
of each kind, that could talk like a human being. 
Whether this animal controlled the others of its species 
is not clear. When the shaman went down under the 
sea to get sea mammals for the hunters, he went to 
the walrus village, which was farthest away, to the 
bearded seals’ village, where there were many spotted 
seals on the floor (the dogs of the bearded seals), and 
to the smaller hair seals’ home, which was the closest. 
The a’naxkox asked respectfully for a seal for his 
people. The elders would give him one of their sons 
if he promised that the people would treat him right. 
This the shaman would do. Although Nunivakers 
never mentioned a salmon village specifically, they 
may have had this idea too. At any rate shamans did 
journey under the sea to get all kinds of fish for the 
people. 

Among land animals there was a special caribou 
with antlers branching like a willow. Boys were 
taught to watch for this particular animal in a herd 
and try to kill it. If a hunter got such a caribou, he 
would be a successful hunter. On the whole, real 
animals with physical abnormalities were not regarded 

88 Not many other mythical beings appear with equal promi- 
nence in mythology and in religion. There are several in the 
mythology which seem to have no place in religious practice. 
Similarly, the ¢’xcit, so important in religion and ceremonial, 
rarely appear in the myths. 
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with awe or fear, not being any of the recognizable 
tu’n‘ayat, which were so clearly visualized.™* 


SHAMANISM AND DOCTORING 


The medicine man (a’ya’xkox, tu’n‘aga’lix, ka‘la’Ix) 
did not have to torture himself before the spirits came 
tohim. He did not purify himself by fasting, bathing, 
or whipping himself, did not mutilate himself, or go 
into solitude. But he did suffer after the spirits ap- 
peared, because they made him sick, literally. It 
happened like this: A young man would begin to see 
spirits in his night dreams, or he would encounter them 
as he traveled alone across the tundra. As the dis- 
turbing dreams increased, he became more and more ill. 
He seemed to waste away. Then the old people would 
get their heads together and decide that he was be- 
coming a shaman. An old man would give the young 
person, male or female, a drum and would help him 
to practice his new powers. How much formal in- 
struction there was and just what it consisted of could 
not be learned. Although the shamans who were 
questioned said that there was no instruction, no real 
training period of a novice, it must be remembered 
that in descriptions of actual shamanistic perform- 
ances the angakok usually had a young helper. This 
helper supposedly was not a shaman but “‘just a boy”’; 
however, since there was so much trickery in Nunivak 
shamanism, any helper who knew the secrets prob- 
ably was a shaman in the making. 

When a shaman, young or old, saw one or more of 
the spirits, he often received a song, but not always. 
Normally he would receive some specific power: to 
drive away bad weather, to prevent illness or witch- 
craft, to bring the herring, and so on. He would 
carve an amulet or make up a song to represent the 
spirit and its power. He would give amulets with 
curative power to patients as part of his doctoring. 
There was conflicting testimony regarding the use of 
shaman songs. One medicine man said that one 
shaman could not use another’s songs. Another said 
that he could. If there was a novitiate and since 
occasionally a son would become a shaman like his 
father, it is likely that in many cases there was some 
personal tie which made it possible for two shamans 
to use some of the same power songs. This is not 
definite, however. Also, most shaman songs were 
sung in public for the public welfare, unlike the inher- 
ited power songs for hunting, hence other people could 
learn such songs as those for success of the war expe- 
dition and for making good weather on a journey. 
Bladder Feast legend and other rituals describe two 
or three medicine men singing their songs all on one 
occasion. The shamans may have had a feeling of 
unity against the lay public. 

There were female shamans, whose principal activ- 
ity was curing. The female shaman had a drum and 


8 Regarding albino and other abnormal animals, see pp. 204. 
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used it herself, the only woman who could do this. 
However, in a doctoring session, usually others would 
sing and drum for her while she worked over the 
patient. Rarely, a woman would give a public per- 
formance demonstrating her power. 

Shamans did not dress differently from other 
people.*® They had no special ornaments on their 
parkas or caps, no special staff or insignia. Aside 
from their ‘“‘powers,”’ which were really sleight-of-hand 
tricks, they did not differ essentially from laymen. 
Apparently the latter could occasionally see spirits in 
the same way as medicine men. This also is not 
entirely clear. It may have been that there were a 
number of men who were “‘sort of shamans,”’ who had 
a few beneficial powers. 

The spirits who became the helpers of angakok were 
varied. Some that were specifically mentioned by 
shamans were dog, walrus, worms, the half-people, the 
half-birds, fish, mosquitoes (real mosquitoes were used 
in curing), ghosts, dwarfs with protruding round 
mouth, and old spirits (those that were old and were 
rotting). The last three were dangerous. Ordinarily 
in a shaman performance there was no ventriloquism, 
no representation of the voices of spirit helpers. 
While a shaman was showing one of his “‘powers,”” he 
might make the characteristic noises of walrus, sea 
lion, or other spirit protector. Certainly there were 
no conversations between him and his spirits, at least 
in recent generations. There was reported only one 
instance of a spirit actually appearing in the kazigi 
during a performance. The public was led to believe 
that this being had intruded, then was sent away by 
the spiritual strength of the shaman. In other words, 
this was just another demonstration of power, not a 
calling up of spirit helpers. One angakok did say 
specifically that a shaman called on his spirits to help 
but they did not appear in the kazigi or talk. 

There is little evidence of a genuine trance, of hys- 
teria, or of any other unsimulated abnormal condition. 
If the drumming and singing continued several hours, 
all the men would be half hypnotized. In a ‘“‘show” 
when a shaman demonstrated his powers (see below), 
both he and the audience undoubtedly experienced 
great excitement and suspense, for different reasons. 
Shamans did feel that they had power. This seems 
clear. To the outsider, their power was more like 
that of a great actor who knows all the tricks of his 
profession, yet who can completely convince his audi- 
ence of the reality of the part he is playing; and the 
actor himself believes in the interpretation which he 
is giving. 

It is difficult to give a clear description of a typical 
shamanistic performance. The shaman would drum 
and sing, sometimes wearing a mask carved to re- 
semble a certain spirit. Apparently he did not 

86 See, however, the statement that shamans sometimes dressed 
as women in the Messenger Feast, and also references to shaman- 
istic performances during the Bladder Feast. 
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thereby become the spirit—he merely portrayed it. 
Then he would show one or more of his tricks: being 
burnt, flying up, going under the ground (via the fire 
pit), going under the sea, putting a stick through his 
flesh, getting loose when tied, sucking through a walrus 
tusk as through a hollow horn, bending stone arrow 
points and knife blades, extracting an arrow point 
without leaving a scar, all of which are quite obvious 
tricks.8° There were others that could not be wit- 
nessed by the audience: going to the underworld, going 
to the sky world through the star holes, sewing Nuni- 
vak and the mainland together. For such a journey, 
the shaman did not go into a trance with his spirit or 
soul supposedly leaving him; he disappeared body and 
soul, then some time later reappeared in the kazigi. 

One thing which indicates that there was a period 
of training for a young shaman was the statement that, 
after a young man or woman had been seeing spirits 
for a while, he could be called upon to demonstrate 
one of his powers in the kazigi. One example given 
was this: The youth’s legs were tied together at the 
ankles, his hands were tied together behind his back; 
his hood pulled over his face and tied; he was put 
down in the fire pit and the planks replaced over it. 
Later when the people removed the planks, he was 
gone, but he reappeared in the kazigi. Since there 
was a small draft hole from the front wall of the fire 
pit through to the entrance passage this seems a diffi- 
cult but not inexplicable feat. One demonstration 
by a mature shaman went as follows: He ‘‘died,”’ that 
is, went into a trance or became unconscious in the 
kazigi. He was taken out and shavings heaped all 
around and over him. While he was being burnt, his 
voice could be heard like that of a walrus. After the 
people had returned to the men’s house, the shaman 
tapped on the skylight and came in, whole again. 
For such a demonstration, a medicine man always had 
a helper.” Occasionally two strong shamans would 
stage a contest, demonstrating the types of powers 
listed above. How much genuine ill feeling and com- 
petition there was between them could not be learned 
by an outsider. 

Shamans had few essential priestly functions. As 
stated elsewhere, they might drum and sing to drive 
away a storm for the benefit of the whole community. 
Yet individual hunters caught out in a storm could 
drum on their kayaks and sing their own power songs 
to the same end. The shaman directed many activi- 
ties during the Bladder Feast and other ceremonies; 
yet a small settlement could and did hold a Bladder 
Feast with only the old hunters to initiate and direct 
it. In another aspect of religion, not all amulets were 
obtained from the medicine man, either. For example, 
certain roots could be put in the kayak to pacify a 





© These were performed in the dark or with only one dim 
light burning. 
% For.other performances, see pp. 182, 184-185. 
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mean walrus. If aman wanted such roots, he would 
go out and gather them himself, although he might ask 
the shaman where he could get good ones. In still 
another aspect of religion, masks could be carved by 
laymen as well as by shamans. The Messenger Feast 
was the principal setting for the wearing of the elab- 
orate wooden masks. When such a festival was being 
planned, the shaman would suggest to each man which 
mask he should carve and wear. When one knows 
the Nunivak people, one can surmise that if a man 
decided he would like to carve a particular mask, he 
probably would take the initiative. Almost any rule 
or generality could be broken by the person who had 
nerve enough to speak up. 

Shamans had no formal means of divination except 
possibly scrying (p. 203), but in the past two genera- 
tions they have got a name for themselves as prophets. 
One said that if a certain man was baptized in the 
mission church and did not continue the medicine 
man’s treatment he would die. The man defied the 
shaman and died the following day. Another shaman 
said, when metal was first introduced, that it would 
become so common people would kick it around. 
Today tin cans are beginning to fulfill the prophecy. 
And there have been other instances. 

Even while (and because) people admired the medi- 
cine men for these and other powers, they feared and 
distrusted them. Nunivak shamans did not seem to 
acquire much wealth. If one, besides being a shaman, 
were a strong, industrious, and effective worker and 
hunter, he certainly would be able to dominate the 
community. But some shamans were cripples or 
sickly people or others who for some reason could not 
be outstanding hunters. Since they were not wealthy 
and were the targets for all suspicions of witchcraft, 
the shaman’s position was not enviable. He was 
thought to kill people by sending his spirit helpers 
to cause some misfortune to them, or to enter the 
body of the victim, causing sickness. Possibly the 
spirit would steal the victim’s soul, even though people 
did deny this. The medicine man did not sing or go 
through any ritual of magic in order to send his evil 
spirits on such an errand. He just thought about it, 
concentrated on the misfortune which he desired. In 
such a situation there was opportunity for a person 
to get even with a shaman by claiming that he had 
caused the death or illness of the former’s relative. 
A person might claim with all sincerity that a par- 
ticular medicine man had caused a death. There 
have been several instances of this within recent years. 
That the people believed strongly in the shaman’s 
power is shown by their fear of him. 

There is one legend of a shaman who froze his house 
and entrance when people were coming to kill him. 
Another time he saw them coming when he was out 
spearing fish through the ice. When they arrived, 
they saw nothing but the spears and the hole. After 
they had gone away some distance, they looked back 
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and saw him on the ice just as before. In real life 
there was one incident in which a shaman was shot. 
Whether the quarrel was purely personal or whether 
it had to do with the man’s shamanistic activities 
could not be learned. 

The medicine man could not be entirely dispensed 
with, though. Nunivakers were singularly deficient 
in practical means of curing, so they had to turn to the 
shaman as their doctor. 


The Nunivak pharmacopeia was meager. There 
Although aconite was common 
Plants were used for 


were no poisons at all. 
on the island, it was not used. 
medicine as follows: 

For mouth,” chewed 
uscescens reducta Ball. or S. pulchra Chamisso. 

Old men and women put cotton of these or other 
willows or ‘‘Alaska cotton” (Eriophorum russeolum 
Fr.) into corners of their eves if they had watery eyes. 
Apparently men used the Salix (willow) more and the 
Any kind of cotton was 


‘sore one leaves of Salix 


women used Alaska cotton. 
called pa’li. 

Tea was made from several plants, separately, just 
for a refreshing or warming drink. Although the 
Eskimos claimed that these were not used medicinally, 
they may have been so used long ago. These were 
not technically teas, because they were boiled rather 
than steeped. Flowers of Rhodiola rosea L. (Nunivak: 
fa’klax), stem and leaves of Ledum decumbens (Ait.) 
Lodd. or ‘Labrador tea’’ (ai’yu), leaves of Epilobium 
angustifolium L. (&i'tkax), the fern Dryopteris austriaca 
(Jacq.) Woynar (s‘to’xkax), leaves of Betula exilis 
Sukatch. (€upu’yax6’tat) were the plants used. 

The following were home remedies: 

urn: put seal blood or nose phlegm on it, then heat 
it, a very good remedy. 

Cut: put oil on it, then wrap with a piece of skin. 
If cut is big, sew it with human hair. Large jagged 
wound: put dry sphagnum moss on it, then bind with 
clean intestine with grass string tied around the band- 
age to hold it. If wound is on arm or leg, bind the 
limb above the wound to stop bleeding. Bandage not 
twisted, merely wrapped tightly. 

Broken arm or leg: try to get bones in place, then 
wrap the limb with a piece of hard tough skin to serve 
asacast. Splints not ordinarily used. 

Nosebleed: put snow in mouth; as snow melts, keep 
adding more snow. Also medicine man would suck 
hard on the back of the patient's neck. 

Constipation: shaman put his hand over the back- 
side and pulled the sickness out; no enema. 

Headache: cold rocks against the head. 


* Until we gather more material on the day-by-day practice of 
shamanism, we cannot judge the credibility—by native criteria, 


of course—of shamanistic accomplishments described in the folk 


tales. For the present, we merely call attention to two stories: 
“The Poor Boy and the Northern Lights,” and ‘“’The Hammer 
Child.” 
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Backache and variety of aches and pains in the 
joints: sit with the ailing part near the fire, or heat a 
rock, wrap it up, and put it on the seat of the pain. 

Heat was rarely used, however. Nuniwagamiut 
had a strong prejudice against application of heat. 
Sweat bathing never was used for curing. They had 
the theory that heat on the ouside drove cold inward, 
so in a case of near-drowning or exposure the person's 
clothes were removed and he was kept outdoors rather 
than taken into a warm place. The body should heat 
up very slowly. 

They never tattooed for curing. Their method of 
tattooing was by sewing. Blood-letting by piercing 
was practiced. The skin immediately above the wrist 
was pinched up and held tightly, then an incision made 
through the fold of skin from one side to the other. 
Sometimes the lancet was stuck straight into the flesh 
just above the knee. People feared any great flow of 
blood, hence not much blood was let. To stop the 
bleeding, the skin was pressed together. 

The common method of curing was the shaman’s 
sucking or pulling out the pain, a cure which was used 
for every kind of ailment. The medicine man had a 
feather, usually cormorant, which was split down both 
sides of the shaft from the tip. This left a fine pointed 
inner section of the shaft with the barbs curving 
and curling outward on both sides. With this point, 
not the quill, the doctor pretended to cut the skin 
above the site of the pain, then sucked out the sick- 
ness. Usually he swallowed it without showing it to 
patient or onlookers. Sometimes people saw it, ap- 
pearing like the little green sac from the entrails of a 
salmon or trout. Sometimes he fed it to a dog or 
threw it in the fire. The sickness might be so strong 
that the doctor would tremble or seem to have con- 
vulsions and throw himself around so that people 
would have to hold him, and it might really kill him. 
In case of a wound, he sucked out the arrow point. 
For some diseases he put the palm of his hand over the 
pain and with a hard jerking movement rubbed his 
hand from side to side. With a big strong jerk he 
pulled out the sickness and showed it. When a person 
was coughing and showing evidences of tuberculosis, 
the shaman would suck on the patient’s chest and 
suck out blood which he would spit out to show the 
people, proving that the sick man really did have 
tuberculosis. This was the only occasion of his suck- 
ing blood, although he might let a mosquito suck the 
patient’s blood. The curing actually was not so simple 
and mechanical as just outlined, although these were 
the basic elements of it. There was a great amount 
of drumming and singing which brought everyone to 
a climax. 

The doctor himself might drum and sing, especially 
at first. However, when he began actually working 
over the patient, others did the singing. They sang 
the songs that the medicine man told them to sing, or a 
helper would have his own songs, or a lay relative of 
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the sick person might have a good curing song of his 
own. Long ago the shaman wore a mask. In any 
event, he would call upon his spirits to help him, to 
give him the power to deal with this sickness which 
was itself a power as shown by the shaman’s behavior 
when he swallowed the pain. The spirit helpers did 
not appear; it was only assumed that they were assist- 
ing. The patient was put on a skin on the floor of the 
kazigi. The shaman put on a stiff dry rain parka. 
He swayed from side to side with a jerking motion, 
causing the gut parka to crackle and rattle. He sang 
and felt over the patient and struggled to suck out the 
sickness. Finally he sucked it out triumphantly. 

Another method of cure, not so frequently used, was 
a spirit flight by a shaman to recover a soul stolen by 
the spirits. Very little could be learned about this. 

Sometimes -in case of sickness or other misfortune, 
the shaman would call upon a person to confess his 
sins in the kazigi. ‘ Whether this was combined with 
other forms of curing is not known. 

Doctoring was the weakest sector of the culture. 
Nuniwagamiut were adequately fed, clothed, housed, 
had plenty of recreation, interesting and varied craft 
work (particularly for the men), no oppressive caste 
system of graded societies; they had free competition 
allowing any man to rise socially and economically by 
his own industry and skill. In the care of illness and 
accidents, however, the people could not care for them- 
selves; they had to turn to the shaman. Yet they 
did not regard him as their benefactor. They feared 
him and resented his superior power over the super- 
natural. 


DIVINATION, OMENS, TABOOS 


The only known means of divination—and that was 
known only by hearsay from the Nelson Islanders and 
mainlanders—was scrying. On Nelson Island there 
was an old woman who would gaze into a cup or 
bucket of water, her head covered, and would pretend 
to see an answer there. One instance of serving 
occurs also in the folklore (p. 290). Although the 
Nunivak Eskimos obtained weather signs from the 
movements of certain birds, these were of the same 
class as a red sunrise or a blurred moon and probably 
had some objective validity. 

The more spiritual omens without an obvious con- 
nection between the ‘‘sign’’ and the impending occur- 
rence were usually determined for each person by 
himself; that is, there were few omens standardized 
for all people. Here are all of the latter kind that 
were obtained: If one cried out in his dreams, he would 
have joy in his life. If one dreamt of happiness, he 
would have sorrow in life. An ache at the back of the 
head meant someone would soon catch seals; some- 
thing sticking into the foot, one would travel around 
fast; a flea tickling in one’s ear, someone was coming; 
a beluga found up on the ice (a rare occurrence), 
general bad sign. 
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As for the personal omens, each individual deter- 
mined through observation what a twitching eyelid, 
a burning ear, or the like, and what certain recurrent 
dreams meant for him. Several informants agreed 
that dreams had significance, but were very reluctant 
to tell such dreams and omens. One young shaman 
did tell his most significant dream, which presaged bad 
luck: one person would give another some salmon 
which rotted as they handled it. It is likely that such 
dreams were not so individual as the Nuniwagamiut 
thought. Suggestion from others must have influ- 
enced the interpretations of dreams. 

The weather signs were as follows: 

Red dawn in winter: it will be very cold. 

Red dawn in summer: bad weather. 

White dawn (no red in the sky before the sun rises): 
good weather. 

Rays slanting down from the sun in the morning: 
storm. 

Air clear, sun shining bright and clear at sunset: 
fine weather next day. 

Blurred around the moon at evening: stormy next 
morning. 

Stars twinkle: high wind. 

Stars do not twinkle: fine weather. 

Bright northern lights (in winter; there are seldom 
northern lights in summer): it will be very cold. 
(Today when there are northern lights, one holds a 
knife up toward the sky or shoots in the air, then the 
lights will turn red. This may be recent. The aurora 
borealis in the old days was thought to be walrus 
spirits playing ball with a human skull.) 

A circle around the sun in winter or a cross at each 
side of the sun: a storm. 

Red sky above the land when the hunters are out 
on the sea in the spring hunt: storm will come up. 

Not much snow when there is a north wind blowing 
on the north side of the island: there is or will be a 
blizzard on the south side. 

Big snowflakes: calm weather. 

Fine snowflakes: wind. 

When one is hunting on the sea, if a bullet whistles 
loudly: wind. 

If bullet crashes: calm weather. 

Kittiwakes make rapid strokes with their wings: it 
will be calm. 

In summer, plovers make few wing strokes, coast a 
lot: rain. 

In spring, walrus cries loudly: wind. 

In spring, seals sleep on water: wind. 

In spring, when loons call: wind. 

Caribou run around and play: fine weather next day. 

Caribou shake themselves: it will be stormy. 

There was a variety of taboos an. “superstitions,”’ 
many of which can be related to oti. phases of the 
culture, while the culture history ana connections of 
others are not now clear. 

Children should not take toys outdoors in winter; 
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it would get stormy. Men and boys should not make 
string figures; no one should make them outdoors, in 
the evening, or in summer. For a man to make cat’s 
cradles would endanger his hunting; for a woman to 
make them in the evening would anger the String- 
figure Spirit. Children should not fish in the evening. 
When a child’s first teeth came out, they were fed to 
the dogs. Hair and nail parings were thrown into the 
entrance passage, where incidentally the dogs used to 
stay, or, during a Bladder Feast, into the holes where 
women defecated. No one indicated that witchcraft 
was practiced on these. Left-handedness was not re- 
garded as any peculiarity, nor a baby born with teeth 
already through the gums. Although twins were 
unwanted and one always was killed, the explanation 
was not based on magic. A woman was charged with 
having had intercourse with other men besides her 
husband; hence she was anxious to conceal a multiple 
birth. 

There were miscellaneous taboos and requirements 
connected with hunting besides those given earlier 
(pp. 193-195). People ate white-fox meat but not 
red fox. A person would sleep in the daytime and be 
restless at night if he ate red fox. One should not eat 
much cod-liver oil, particularly when young, else the 
skin of one’s finger tips would peel off. Mussels were 
Opening a fresh mussel shell and finding 
it empty was bad. The person would immediately 
cease eating any of that batch of mussels. When men 
saw black brant flying, particularly if they were the 
first brant of the season (August), the men and boys 
waved their fur caps and called, ‘Brant, brant.’’ This 
would make them come closer. Before a seal net was 
put down in the water the hunter was supposed to run, 
carrying the net, from shore out on the ice to the place 
where he would sink the net. He did this five times 
(or until he got tired), after the fifth time breaking 
the ice and setting the net. 

Things of the land and sea were not kept apart quite 
sv rigidly as farther north. Caribou and seal bladders 
were hung up separately in the Bladder Feast; caribou 
and sealskin were stored separately; no caribou was 
put on sealskin garments as trimming, but sealskin 
could be put on caribou. The same sewing utensils 
could be used for both, and a woman could work on 
land and sea furs the same day in the same place. 
The basic idea probably was that one should treat the 
seals with care and not contaminate them, rather than 
that things of land and sea should be kept separate. 
This is suggested by two known taboos (there are 
undoubtedly others): a woman could eat no seal oil 
during the first ten days after parturition, when she 
was unclean. Also a person should not drink water 
after eating seal oil without first cleaning all the oil 
from one’s mouth and lips.’* Not affronting any of 
the powerful beings of the universe was of course the 


eaten raw. 


* At any rate, this is the statement in a folk tale. People 


today do not seem to observe the taboo. 
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basis of 98 per cent of the taboos. There was no 
significance in or taboo on the use of an albino animal 
or an animal with physical peculiarities, unless the 
person who killed this animal was impressed by its 
behavior or shape. That is, there was no one rule 
about treatment of such abnormalities (except the 
caribou with antlers like willow branches); it was all 
in the attitude of the individual. One man said that 
the ermine was not hunted at all because it had special 
power. Others denied this. As ermine were not 
abundant, no one could have hunted them very much. 
Also, this man may have got the idea along the 
Kuskokwim River where he did considerable trading. 


\MULETS 


The inheritance of amulets (i’noyo) and their powers 
are discussed elsewhere (p. 239). Their material 
form, use, and treatment are dealt with here. Three- 
fourths of the amulets, or more, were carved from 
ivory in full-round naturalistic style and were small. 
Some were adapted to material uses, for example 
harpoon-line toggles in animal form. On the person, 
such little carvings were worn on a string around the 
neck (usually), on a belt, or in the pocket on the front 
of a harness-like or suspender arrangement over the 
shoulders, that was made of sinew webbing. They 
were not sewed into children’s or adults’ parka hoods, 
unlike the custom of the Eskimos farther north. 
However, an amulet hung down from the back of the 
sacred wooden hunting hat. Pebbles having power 
were kept in a little leather bag. People denied that 
such pebbles were fed or could reproduce. Roots as 
amulets have been mentioned already. 

Anything could be used as a talisman, resin, a piece 
of wood, any receptacle (even a urine tub), any tool, 
a part of the human body (represented by an ivory 
carving of hand, leg, or head), or any creature, even 
so weak a thing as a mussel. A great variety of 
charms was fastened to nets, fishtraps, hunting gear 
of all kinds, and to boats. The human remains that 
a few strong and daring men used in the spring seal 
hunt were wrapped up in charm bundles, their con-’ 
tents never revealed although the bundle itself was 
seen by others.” (See p. 229.) Men’s or women’s 
privates might be used in this way, as well as other 
parts of the body. When a woman was not men- 
struating, her genitals were not repugnant or harmful 
to the sea animals. But all human remains undoubt- 
edly were dangerous to handle. 

Other amulets that probably were dangerously 
powerful—although the shamans would not admit it— 
were the large wooden dolls (tala’wiax [sing.]) and life- 
size wooden carvings of human heads (ka’yawexluga’lix 
[sing.]) which were used by the shamans. They were 
described as charms. That they might have been 

” The umbilical cord was not kept by the child as an amulet, 
as among some groups in south Alaska. 
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used in trickery or witchcraft is indicated by the 
shamans’ reluctance to explain just what they did 
with these things. 

One possible explanation is a Norton Sound Eski- 
mo’s description of a power demonstration once given 
by a Shaktolik shaman. A mitten was placed at the 
back of his neck, then a rope tied around neck and 
mitten. Four men hauled in two opposite directions 
on the two ends of the rope while the medicine man 
sang. The tighter they pulled, the clearer he sang. 
Finally his head rolled off, the rope tightened around 
the mitten. His body was put down in the fire pit. 
Men drummed and sang spirit songs for him, and there 
was the shaman with his head on again! 

The wooden doll was made with one eye scratched; 
it could not be ascertained why. It was said that a 
tala’wiax could be used as a charm by laymen as well 
as shamans. 

One must remember that besides the great variety 
of carved amulets, each representing a_ particular 
spirit helper, there were the painted and etched rep- 
resentations of the inherited animal protector of cach 
man, on wooden hats, kavak paddles, kayak and 
umiak covers, etc. (See p. 239.) On Nunivak such 
totemistic designs were not just insignia, they were 
amulets, called inogo like any other amulet. The 
difference was that they were inogos handed down 
from father to son, hence especially sacred. 

The concepts of spirit powers and objects contain- 
ing those powers and of amuletic songs form the core 
of Nunivak religion. This cannot be stressed too 
much. Nothing that the people considered impor- 
tant could be accomplished without the help ofan 
inogo. Affronts to one’s powerful inogos constituted 
grievous sins. The shaman possessed stronger powers 
and a greater variety of powers than the layman, vet 
it is doubtful whether he was as essential to the 
spiritual contentment and self-assurance of the people 
as their own amulets and songs that they received 
from their ancestors. Even if he was essential to 
Nunivak well-being, for example in doctoring, his 
functions were not so different in kind from those of 
the layman as in some cultures. He was not a priest, 
he and his office were not untouchable. His real 
strength (apart from the impressive but unessential 
tricks) was based after all on those same compulsive 
influences over the supernatural which every man and 
woman possessed to some degree because he or she 
knew the right songs and had the right amulets. 


RECREATION 
SONGS 


The people of Nunivak had an abundance of songs. 
The string-figure and story songs in this collection are 
presented in their proper context, as they were usually 
suhg. But they were also sometimes sung by them- 
selves. 
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Another large group was composed of the family- 
owned, secret songs. These could not be obtained 
for this collection because the author was not a mem- 
ber of a Nunivak family. In particular, everyone was 
shocked at the idea of giving a stranger one of the 
family songs used for seal hunting—the most sacred 
of all—even for a good payment. Only one such 
esoteric song was finally wheedled from kusat’yax, 
one that was used for success in fishing and minor 
hunting. He claimed that it had belonged in a story 
originally, but he had forgotten the story. This last 
seems unlikely. There probably were many such 
proprietary stories connected with the family songs 
and amulets. These might be called ‘‘power songs” 
or “‘amulet songs’’ because most of them had specific 
powers: to bring success in seal hunting, to bring fish 
to the trap, to help one win in a kayak race. The 
song given with the story ‘“‘The Sandpipers’ was in a 
way a power song, but it is not clear whether it was 
secret. It probably was. A man taught these songs 
to his young sons and daughters, including adopted 
children, taught them even to his wife after he had 
lived with her a few years and felt that the marriage 
would be permanent. The literary nature of amulet 
songs cannot be stated; nothing is known except the 
fact that they existed. The one or two specimens 
may not be good samples. 

Shamans’ songs also were privately owned, and 
certain ones apparently were secret. Some, called 
“spirit songs,’’ were sung by the shaman in public 
performances to demonstrate his magic powers, to 
show off his spirit helpers and give a semireligious 
entertainment. One shaman said, ‘“‘A medicine man 
can sing any spirit song that another medicine man 
has taught him.”” This probably referred only to the 
novice and his mentor, or father and son. Another 
shaman denied that two medicine men ever used the 
same songs.”! 

The other shaman songs had specific powers. They 
could ward off bad weather during a journey, bring 
success in battle, cure physical ailments, and so on. 
None was obtained for this collection, unfortunately. 
The curing songs might be owned by laymen or medi- 
cine men. They were not strictly secret. While the 
shaman worked over the patient, the owner of a good 
strong curing song and the onlookers joined in singing 
to help effect the cure. 

Shamans did not seek visions by torturing them- 
selves. Visions of supernatural beings came to them 
in night dreams or as they went their way across the 
tundra. The ¢’xtit, a kind of dwarf, the one-sided 
people (half-people), and the others so encountered 
sometimes gave the shaman a song. More often he 
consciously made up songs to commemorate such 
encounters, and said so. In the same way, he carved 


% Supposedly laymen had no songs to control the spirits. 
Whether they had ever obtained any kind of songs directly from 
the spirits is a question suggested by the family’s secret songs. 
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masks to resemble these 
consented to help him. 

There were certain 
power which were 
children jn regular 
have been owned | 


spirits who had offered or 


ancient songs with 
own 


preventive 
to all and taught to the 
song practice. Even these may 
Vv families, but used for communal 
Before setting out for the mainland or just 
before moving to spring camp, the people sang as a 
preventive of sickness one of these old songs. On 
arrival, they sang it again before eating. At home. 
When people feared the spread of illness, they sang 
these songs outdoors in the evening. A woman, to 
protect her child, might take it out in the evening and 
sing quietly by herself. 

There were some 
not family owned 
as the 


song”’ 


good. 


personal song 
and inherited j 
family’s sacred songs. 
(uyu’x‘oa’ 
came out of the 


s that were not secret, 

N quite the same Way 

One was the “morning 

on) which each man sang after he 

kazigi first thing in the morning. It 
Was short, sung only in the morning, without drum- 
ming, It commemorated some outstanding incident 
in the hunting career of a man’s father or grandfather, 
or, if he was an old man, one of his own feats. One 
such song told about smelts and a walrus, referring 
to an occasion when a walrus was caught in a seal net. 
Another referred to the number of caribou a man had 
shot with bow and arrow in a single day. Another 
man had a song about having built a whole sled in 
one day. When a boy was old enough to sing, his 
paternal grandfather taught him his, the grandfather's, 
song. The boy used this until he was fully grown 
and could compose a song for himself. 

Another variety of personal song was the 
song” (i’nokon) which some close relative of a child, 
usually the grandfather or father, composed to amuse 
and quiet the baby—a kind of lullaby—soon after the 
boy or girl was born. A child did not sing his own 
birth song when small or when adult: it Was only sung 
tohim. Yet he knew it very well and often remem- 
bered it throughout life. Birth songs were meaning- 
less (at least that is what informants said). 

Finally, there Were the Bladder Feast songs, which 
were of two kinds: ancient, often meaningless, ritual 
songs; and current “popular songs.” 
accompanied certain dances and the 
certain spirits. They were essential to 
and unvarying. These were all obtained (see pp. 207 
208). The latter varied from year year. They 
were composed by the men, never the women, on 
evenings immediatels preceding the big festival, as 
described in the account of the Bladder Feast (p. 182). 
A new song like this w a long recitative. It 
Was simple, but it had reference for the singer, 
to some experience that was dangerous, that impressed 
him, that he was proud of. Although of the same 
general type as the morning song, this was sung to 
accompaniment of the drum, with many iye’e-’s and 
ana~’va Not only in the Bladder Feast but during 


%y 


/ 


“birth 


The former 
appearance of 
the ceremony 


to 


as not 
specific 


, 
Ss. 


CULTU 


months after they 
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the following year, the composer and his family and 
apparently even unrelated people sang his song—if it 
Was especially popular—to quiet the baby, to accom. 
pany one’s sewing, and for entertainment at th, 
smaller dances during late winter and early summer. 
Every man who amounted to anything had such a 


song, either a new one this year or an old 
Over from last year. Women did not have 
Opportunities in this field. They never sang 


one lef} 


sO Many 


alone in 


a ceremony, except a shaman, who owned her drum 
and songs like a man. 
None of these songs Was very coherent. If one 


knew all about the 
referred to, then 
not. 


incident, animal, 
the 
Like many of 
ones, apparently the 
disjointed words and phrases preceded 
by the wordless syllables often used in the songs. 
This constituted and there were several 
songs were heard by the 
itions were obtained. The 
| quickly and justifiably learned 
to stay on the defensive regarding their native songs 
and ceremonies, because an uncompromising mission- 
ary, who had recently arrived on the island, had 
forbidden everything but churchgoing and hymn sing- 
ing. refusal to communicate the 
hat Nunivak culture was stil] 
and not to be relinquished easily, what- 
Missionaries and ethnographers might come. 

Let us consider all the songs together. They con- 
stitute the only poetry in Nunivak literature, if indeed 
they are poetry. 


Or spirit that was 
song was meaningful, otherwise 
the story songs and other old 
new ones usually consisted of 
and followed 
a stanza, 
stanzas. Some of these 

author, but no exact transl: 
Nunivak Islanders hac 


Their persistent 

esoteric songs indicates t 
strong in 1940 
ever 


There seems to have 
rhyming, yet several 
example the 
Brothers” ( 
the songs 


effort 
songs do contain rhymes,” for 
younger brother’s songs in “The Two 
Pp. 265), and in “The ( hief's Wife”’ (p. 291), 
for string figures 10 and 12, and songs 2,.¢, 8 
of the Bladder Feast group. Some of these are ques- 
tionable, though, If there is any metric pattern in the 
story songs, the author has If 
tices that cx n 
a line is unaccented, he should remember that the final 
syllable of Nunivak words normally is unstressed. Of 
course, singing changes the accents of the prose form 
and sometimes even introduces syllables. With all 
allowances, stil] these songs cannot really be called 
poetry so far as meter is concerned. In the meaning- 
less phrases so often repeated in the ancient Bladder 
Feast songs, there is a tendency to conform to iambic 
rhythm, with the last syllable occasionally accented. 
This can be explained by the fact that Bladder Feast 
accompanied by the tambourine, where4s 
were sung without any kind of 
» hot even drumming on ; 


been no conscious at 


‘, 


failed to discover it. 


the reader no msistently the last syllable i 


SONYS Were 
story songs 
ment 


accompani- 
t house post or the edge 


“In order to be 
herself about this, 


sure that the collector 
she had some of these 
were first recorded. 


Was not misleading 
songs repeated some 
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of a sleeping-bench. It is lamentable that the music 
could not be recorded. 

In the songs that follow, the reader will consider 
much of the material boring: so many words with no 
meaning! However, he should remember that the 
Bladder Feast songs are valuable antiques. Some 
day a linguist will work out the relationships of the 
Nunivak language to other Eskimo dialects and to 
Aleut, something not yet even attempted. When that 
day comes, these obsolete words will not only have 
meaning in themselves, they will help explain the 
whole language. 


SECRET SONG FOR FISHING LUCK 


a‘aya’yoli> aya’yOliv aya’ydli- 
repetition) (meaningless) 
ogo’mawi’ma 

ima’gavum-u’x‘um sea on 

yu'goma‘na / i’giyuga’ka man / I swallowed 
vu’goma’na aléga’ka man / I took care of 
ava’yOli- aya’yOli- 


rats At: (meaningless) 
a‘aya’yOlir aya’ydli & 


BIRTH SONG 


(meaningless) 
? / you look for it (imper. sing.) 


kategoa‘a’ma kategoa‘a’ma 
kate’g‘amax / kiaxta’kiu 


BLADDER FEAST SONGS 
1 


(ajna’ya vea’ ana’ % (Song is entirely without 
kiya’ aya’yaca meaning ) 
yeya’ya 

a'maya yeya’ kana’ 

aya’ya yeya’ya 

anaxa‘a ineye ana’xa 

ki’ya aleyaya’ 

ki'ya na’yaya 

yveva’ya 


tN 


ima”n'a’ni: / ayo'layaku’ma % in sea / if I travel 
ima‘aoyas'ku’mra / ku’ya‘s‘ku’m:a™ if I go to sea / if I wander 
(?) 

ki’ya: ana’yaya" 
viya’ya 

¥ ae ’ 
a’naya™’ viya’kana 
ki’va: aya’ya 
viva'ya 

’ — ; 

ana’xa ene’xe’ ana’xa 
ki’ya aleyaya’ 
ki? , 

i'ya na’yaya 
vi'va’ya xai 


?(remainder meaningless) 





In meaningless lines, the space between ‘‘words” indicates 
a slight pause, the end of a line a longer pause. 
_ “Tt is often difficult to tell what constitutes a line or sentence. 
lhere is not sufficient meaning to make the words hang together, 
and there is usually a definite pause between all words. Each 
word may be a line. 

® Interpreter was not sure of this word. ku’ya is an ancient 
word meaning “spirit.” (See string figure no. 7, na’n-awam- 
ku’ya, Pond Spirit, p. 217.) Interpreter was certain that 
ku’yaski'li in Bladder Feast song 7 means “wander around” or 
“travel around.” ku’yas‘ku’ma may mean “‘if I wander.’ 


we 


(meaningless) / if I travel 
if I go to Nunivak / if I 
wander (?) 


nu’na’y‘a’ni * / ayo’layaku’m:a 
nu’niwa’yas‘ku’nva / ku’yas‘ku’m‘a 


kiya: nayaya 
yivaya 
kana’yituya’ganun 7 ku’yas‘ku’ma 
ki’ya na’yaya’ iya’ya 

om , ie D 
Ne pri ness | (remainder meaningless) 
ki’ya na’yaxa } 


) ‘ . 
/ (meaningless ) 


? / if I wander (?) 


? / you come (sing.) to- 
ward shore 
(meaningless ) 


ayayi'li ® / tagi’yax‘a ® 


aya’ya: yiya’ya’ 
avayi'li tagi’yaxa 
na’xa yiya’ya 

ayayi'li tagi’yaxa 
naya’ya yiya’ya 
ayayi'li tagi’yaxa | 
aya’naya’naya’ xai’ ) 


(remaining lines same as 
first two lines) 


nm 


from sea / you come back 
(pl.) to shore 
(meaningless ) 


ima’nax / tagi’vox¢i 


naya'ya‘a’ yi'ya’ya’ 
ima’nax tagi’voxCi 
naya’ya: vi'va’ya 
awata’ma / kiuyi’yu 
na'ya'ya vi'ya’ya ana’ya 
ayayi'li / tagi’yaxa 


/ (same as lines 1 and 2) 


my sealskin float / (?) 
(meaningless ) 
must go (?)/ you come 
toward shore 
na’xa (meaningless) 


6 
(meaningless) / return to 
shore (imper. sing.) 
(meaningless) 


nuna’ya ! / tagi’yox¢iu 


nayaya iyaya 
nuna’na tagi’yoxCiu 


nayaya (same as two first lines) 


~ 


na’yiya xana’ 
ayi'yakana vava‘yexiya 
na’yiya’ na’ya: 

ayi'ya’ yayayex‘iya 
a‘a‘a‘xana yi'ya 
eeexi’nit vi'ya 
kixmixko’guyux 

nawi niko’g6yux / ayaki’li poor fellow / must go 
kixmixko’guyux (same as preceding two 
nawi'niko’g6yux ayaki'li lines) 


VS 


(meaningless) 


(man’s name) 


% This may have been originally nuna’gani, where it will be 
(lit., place will be at). nu’nat means “‘village,”’ “‘place,"’ and by 
extension “home.” nuna’xpax is ‘mainland,’ literally “big 
place,” “big land.” 

% Possibly should be or may have been formerly kana’xtuya’- 
ganun, Long-leggeds. 

*% This may have been once ayaki'li, must go. One inter- 
preter'even thought ayayi'li meant ‘“(he) must go” or ‘“‘(one) 
must go.” 

* tagi’y- is root meaning “return to shore”’ or ‘‘come to shore.” 
Interpreters were not certain about such distinctions. 

10 See n. 96 to song 3. 
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iyiwa’xtoga’yuli 


tainanu’ta 
anu’kaéayi luku 


a’ya’ itva'xa’ 
ka’yaxta’noxkox / éu’xtano’xkox 


axke’naxox / iyiwa’xtox 
taki’toxkox / ka’kma 
Co’ kok yyOYV a’yamiu’no’xke yx 


«’xloa’gox ™ ka’na 
ke’niy a’gax 


ixtay aya’gali 


first three lines repeated ) 
“klumun / ¢anu’yuyume’akox 
éa’gowa’niu’yulu’n-i 


a’niloyoni’oxtox 
(Ama yayaniuyulu’ni 
i'ya axi’va 


10 
éay0"y0'na 
tayb"-y6'na 
i‘ssaya’va"ku’ma: 1% 
i‘ssaya’yva"ku’ma: 
a’x‘ama’n-ixama’n:i’ 
a’x‘ama’n‘ixama’n:i’ 
éaryi’muku’x* 


éa’valayai’yit / i’mukux‘ 


11 


ima’lima’ yi’-a 


ima‘lima’ yi"a 
ayo’kni‘aya’n-ika 
ma’‘tku’maéa’galu’ki 
pi’ugaya’koa 


aya’xa™ yana’xa 

(a)na’xan a’-na 

(first two lines repeated twice) 
awa’tax / tayi’li ' 


ke'niva’yi'li 


0! One interpreter thought this should be 


fallen down. 


THE SOCIAL 


he) comes around (one 
who comes around ) 

time (for him) to come 

it is time to travel (lit., it 
has got calm) 

meaningless ) 

kayak is coming 
coming 

from other side 


man is 


(he) came 
(tense?) 

(he) has arrived / out there 

man from ¢o’kotéo’yova’- 
yamiu’t (name of a vil- 
lage) is coming 

exclamation ) 


down there ! 


travel 

look around " 

wanderer (old word) 
must go (?) 


(same as first three lines) 


to wrong place / it (he?) 
turns 

going through (the) cur- 
rent 


goes through (the) eddy™ 
having (a) difficult time 
(meaningless ) 


pull me (? 
(repetition 


(meaningless 


what are these 
some kind of 
these 


creatures 


suppose it were / (mean- 
ingless ) 

(repetition ) 

I wish I could be like them 

try to resemble them 


as I am (same as I was) 


(meaningless 


eider / (meaningless) 
look around ' 


i’xloa’gox, I have 


2 He thought this might have been once y-a‘la’ganiu’yulu’ni, 


having a good time. 
103 ‘Down there” 
0§ This means literally ‘turn 


turns his head. 


refers to the sea. 
the head.” 


ke’meva’xtox, (he) 


105 Refers to the whirlpool or eddy at the edge of a current. 
06 Possibly should be ‘xsa’yayaku’ma, if I go fishing. 


107 Another word from the root 


“come back’’? 


8’ At this point, eider rests on his knees, with breast nearly 
touching the floor, arms outstretched at the side. He looks 


around. 


CULTURE OF THE 


NUNIVAK ESKIMO 
(same as preceding two 
lines) 
eider’s wing !% 
(meaningless) 


awa”tax tayi'li 
keni’vayi' li ka’na 
awa"‘tam-vak-u’yuni 
a’naka’naka’na al 


ai’ ai ai (meaningless) 








13 
tu/livaku’ma tu’liyaku’ma " ; 
tu’livaku’ma tu’liyaku’ma (meaningless) 
ma’nika’ isa’‘likuma’ here / (meaningless) 
ma’nika’ isa’likuma’ (repetition ) 
xexe ika’na vu'xe (meaningless) 
tu’livaku’ma_ tu’liyaku’ma 
ma/‘nika isa’likuma’ —" ‘ 
ma’‘nika isa’likuma’ (see preceding lines 
ika’na yu’xe ika’na yu'xe 

14 
aiya alya’na alyiva 
a‘a‘a’ ka’na yiva (meaningless) 
eee ke'ni yi'vaxal 
famu’na / ¢’n’axi’yeni what is this /in moun- 

tains (dual) 
ka’valu‘luyu’na this kavalulux (variety of 
bearded seal) 

a’xsak6’yax / e’neye'nt poor fellow / (?) 
ka’valu‘luyu’na this kavalulux 
a-a‘a‘ ka’na yi'ya ) 
eee: ke'ni vi'va | 
— ag hing “apa >(meaningless) 
a‘a‘a’ ka’na yi'ya 
eee’ ke'ni yi'yaxai | 
(entire verse repeated ) 

15 


(Name of spirit) '' / (no 
meaning ) 
(repetition ) 


uxi’‘na-yu’ma yi'ya 


uxi’na‘yu’ma yi’ya 

a’naka’na a’na 

e'nixe’ni a’na 

ya’ya a’xa‘a’ 

axa aka‘ya’xka 

(entire verse repeated, ending: uxi’‘i) 


(meaningless ) 


16 


nalo’x6na’ nalo’x6na’ ! > 


(first line repeated twice ) 
isa’lisa’na’: isa’lisa’na’ 


(meaningless ) 
a’xawi'st’ a’xawisi’ axawi’si ? 


il ? 
isa‘li’sa’na’ 
a’xawi'si- 


pear 
isa’li’sa’na’ 
a’xawi'si- a’xawisi”’ 
a’ xavaxka’n-ako’at 


(meaningless ) 


this is how you go home 
(here is where vou go 
home) 


a’xayaxka’n-ako’ai (repetition ) 


10 In same position, eider flaps his wings. 

10 This may have been at one time atu’liyaku’ma, if [ go to 
sing. 

‘tt Probably means 
land. uxi’yax means “‘on 

12Qne interpreter thought this should be nalo’y6’-na, toss 


“creature on (the) surface,”’ of ice or ol 


the) surface.” 


me up. 
13 Possibly was originally a’ yawe'x¢i, keep going, keep moving 


on. 


XUI 


a 


TEENS Nee oe 


17 


ta’yayO'na '“ (repeated many times) 

nuna’niyo’yax ! . 

nuna’niyo’vax ve’xe : 

ta’vayO’na (repeated several times) 

na/n-awa’m-ika’tum / k‘u’k‘a‘aka’na) of pond that one / in 
middle (in the middle 
of that pond) 


nuna’niyo’vax ve’xe (meaningless ) 


DANCING 


Women's dancing was sedate, judged only for its 
grace and rhythm. It was not individualistic, usually 
not dramatic, narrative, or imitative. A woman very 
seldom danced alone, except the shaman. Even if 
she did dance alone, her dance was traditional, un- 
personal. Two women would enter, throw down dried 
food or shove across the kazigi floor a feast dish of 
food, then, standing in front of the floor entrance, they 
would dance. They did not move their feet at all. 
While the men drummed and sang, the women (eyes 
downcast) bobbed up and down, bending their knees 
rhythmically, at the same time turning their bodies 
from side to side and moving both hands from one 
side to the other, palms forward, at shoulder level. 
When done well, this swaying and arm-waving was 
graceful and pleasing. There were other dances of 
this kind. 

Men’s dancing varied considerably more. Although 
men also had quietly rhythmical dances without move- 
ment of the feet—theirs were really muscle dances in 
which they made muscles of arms and shoulders ripple 

they usually performed very vigorous dances, 
stamping and jumping and taking exaggerated pos- 
tures imitative of various kinds of hunting. Such 
dances often were performed by one man alone after 
he had tossed to the master of ceremonies some present 
of value, for the men of the kazigi. These dances, as 
one would expect, varied from man to man. Some 
men were noted for their clowning and amusing 
grotesquery ; others danced soberly but with intensity ; 
and soon. As the men usually jumped from posture 
to posture, such dances worked the performer into a 
sweat and a flush of excitement and finally exhaustion. 
Since the mimicry was very good, it was excellent 
entertainment, by their standards or ours. 


SPORTS AND GAMES 
SPORTS AND CONTESTS 


In the old days contests in throwing darts seem to 
have been a favorite of the boys. In late winter and 
early spring, boys competed in throwing three-foot- 
long darts on the snow, with no target; they simply 
strove to see which one could throw the farthest. The 
darts were made of a hard wood, the wood sharpened 


4 Pp °  - A ar . . 
Possibly should be ta’y6y6y6'na, give it to me. 
nuna’nextox, it is much fun. 


'§ This has the root “fun.” 
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to a point, no metal, stone, or ivory point, and no 
feathering. Such darts were called ka’x‘mayu’g6yax 
(sing.). Girls did not take part in this. 

In spring if the boys found an icicle with a hole in 
it, they threw their darts, trying to hit the hole. One 
of the older men said that in spring when the first 
cormorants were seen, a boy's father made him a very 
long spear, between five and six feet long, also called 
ka’x‘imayu’g6yax. It consisted only of a wooden shaft 
pointed at both ends. The boys threw it at birds or 
anything they saw, or in contests to see which could 
throw the farthest. 

Today the boys use small darts from eight to ten 
inches long with metal point as follows: One boy lays 
out a piece of shaving. His opponent takes the shav- 
ing as a counter if he hits it. First boy then lays out 
a smaller shaving at the same distance. Second boy 
of course takes it if he can. Targets become smaller 
and smaller until the lad misses, whereupon he forfeits 
his turn. Then the first boy tries. There is no par- 
ticular end or object of this game. The dart is called 
nao’xlaxtu’ndax. 

In winter men had contests in throwing hunting 
spears with the spear thrower. Usually they simply 
threw them as far as possible, but occasionally had a 
target. In one contest that the author watched the 
young men competed in one group, old men in an- 
other. Thrown directly into the wind, the best shots 
by the young hunters were from 220 to 225 feet. The 
old men’s shots were 40 feet shorter. 

Old Loxtusiga told of one woman he had heard 
about who could throw a spear farther thgn any man 
competing against her. And in a tug of war a man 
could not pull her. She did not, however, dress as a 
man or do man’s work. Such an amazon probably is 
mythical. 

Nunivakers did not throw long darts at a small net, 
such as Nelson described (p. 334), but they played the 
following outdoors: Each boy or young man had a 
simple three-foot dart, the wood sharpened to a point. 
One would throw as far as he could a piece of rotten 
wood just soft enough so that a dart on a good throw 
would stick fast in it. Then all simultaneously threw 
their darts, trying to make them stick in the target. 
There was no betting. 

Although both boys and girls played with bow and 
arrow, they seldom had formal contests. They just 
shot at any feature of the landscape or at anything 
moving, including puppies and sea gulls. They used 
a small simple bow with either sealskin line or braided- 
sinew string and a bone-pointed arrow. The older 
boys used a large bow and, like their elders, held the 
arrow between first and second fingers. Both boys 
and girls used slingshots, although the boys played 
with them more often. The sling (ato’xtuax) was a 
piece of heavy skin about three by two inches, with a 
sealskin line fastened through a hole at each end. As 
with the bow and arrow, they threw at anything. 
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Small boys only six vears old were remarkably good 
shots. 

lug of war (Ciuxtu’'lu’ni) was plaved in the kazigi. 
One large plank of the fireplace cover was removed. 
Then, using a short continuous rope, the two youngest 
boys in the kazigi pulled against each other, one seated 
on each side of the opening, bracing his feet against 
the opposite side. The one who was pulled into the 
firepit let go and an older boy took his place, and so on 
until grown men were pulling against one another. 

As a test of strength, men would pull themselves up 
to the skylight, pulling hand over hand on a rope. 

Nunivakers had finger-pulling and arm-pulling con- 
tests but these were somewhat different from the St. 
Michael forms (Nelson, 339). In the arm-pulling 
contest, called axti/nax-k‘otulu’timy (axli’nax, upper 
arm), two strong young men removed their upper 
clothing and each moistened his right arm. They 
locked right arms. The outstretched left hand was 
gripped by another man. Thus four men took part 
in each contest, the two outside men pulling in oppo- 
site directions on the principal contestants. Such 
sports always took place in the kazigi. 

Finger pulling (kak-oxtu’(I)tut) was exactly the 
same except that second fingers were locked instead of 
elbows. Foot pulling (€mi’xaxtu’Igct; Cini’xat, lash- 
ings of skin strips around ankles of boots) was the 
same as at St. Michael. Two men lay on their bellies 
on the floor of the kazigi, heads in opposite directions, 
the right foot of each in one sealskin loop. Then they 
pulled in opposite directions. 

Men contested also in knee running (a’kfak‘umiu’x- 
tut; a’kfax, run). Holding their feet up by grasping 
their ankles, they went around the floor of the kazigi 
on their knees to see who could go the longest without 
tiring or losing his balance. 

One exciting contest was part of the Messenger 
Feast as well as a sport by itself: jumping over a 
swinging log. It was called kila’nax, log jumping. 
In a roof log by the skylight of the kazigi two holes 
were drilled through which ropes were run suspending 
a log at armpit height and parallel with the front of 
the structure. Two men (called au’sax, log swinger) 
standing by the floor entrance, at the front side of the 
kazigi, started the log swinging by means of ropes tied 
to it. Men standing on the bench at the rear tried to 
grab the log and push it higher. The jumper (called 
k&’xtox, literally “he jumps’’) stood at the floor en- 
trance, jumped over the log as it came toward him, 
then ran fast to the left rear corner of the kazigi as 
the log swung back. Since the log was swung as high 
and fast as possible, this was a dangerous sport. 

Long ago both men and women in the spring sealing 
season tried their skill in skin tossing (being tossed up 
from a large heavy skin and attempting to land on it 
on one’s feet; called ini’¥ayilut). Many people held 
a bearded-seal skin for the jumper; no frame or prop 
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was mentioned. This was not done by children but 
by grown men and women. 

Both boys and girls jumped rope (kawa’lixta, jump- 
ing rope) and occasionally men and women, although 
it was particularly the sport of young girls. They 
knew most of the variations known to children in 
American civilization: skipping, walking, jumping 
with feet together while holding the rope oneself; 
running in and out of the rope held by others. When 
young men and women jumped rope, the objective 
The old people insisted that 
A braided-grass 


was simply endurance. 
this was an ancient Nunivak sport. 
rope was used. 

In another contest both men and‘women took part: 
trving to thread a needle behind one’s back. With 
the old birdbone needles and sinew thread, this would 
not be quite so difficult as with the small steel needles 
of today; still it was a difficult and amusing contest. 

Nunivakers enter into their games and contests with 
the greatest delight. Such things as foot pulling and 
knee running cause the old men spectators to strain 
forward and chuckle while the young men _ prance 
around, slap their knees, and hoot at the contestants. 
The small boys, who are taught to stay up on the 
kazigi benches out of the way, contort themselves and 
bounce up and down with the fun of it. 

Another sport that produces such a reaction is a 
race on the principle of voungest-to-oldest, like the 
tug of war. Two very small boys only three or four 
years old are started racing around the interior of the 
kazigi as around a race track, not dodging as in tag. 
When one is caught, he drops out and a slightly bigger 
boy chases the winner. So it goes until the old men 
are struggling around the track, cracking their joints 
as they turn every corner. 

There was one breathless race just for boys. One 
boy in the kazigi would set a top spinning. Instantly 
another boy standing in the floor entrance would run 
out through the passageway, climb up on the kazigi 
roof, and knock on the skylight before the top stopped 
spinning, if he could. 

Outdoor races were held by the young people in 
winter when the snow was well packed, each sex 
having its own races. Races were not held as an 
integral part of the big ceremonials, but just for fun 
and exercise. 

In spring when the snow was melting, a kind of race 
was played as follows: Children tried to step from one 
patch of ground to another without stepping on snow. 
Of course they tried to push each other into the snow, 
and whenever one did misstep, he was out. 

Boys from about eight to fourteen years old seemed 
to enjoy one tiring and unexciting contest of strength. 
They would carry each other pack-aback to see how 
far one could carry another. Sometimes a smaller 
boy would carry a larger one, panting and stumbling 
beneath the weight. 

The men insisted that grown men did not wrestle. 
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Only small boys would occasionally wrestle, trying to 
throw each other. Even this was uncommon. 

In summer the young hunters held umiak and kayak 
races, using for the latter the double-bladed paddle 
which is almost never used any more for travel or 
hunting. 

Although both boys and girls went swimming in 
bavs and lakes (sometimes the sexes together but 
usually separate), the swimming consisted principally 
of dog-paddling, running through the surf, or playing 
hide-and-seek in the sedges and rushes at the lake 
edge. They did not have formal races. 


GAMES 


It is perhaps foolish to distinguish between games 
and sports. The following forms of recreation are 
called games because they were played by teams, had 
formal rules of play, and methods of scoring leading 
to the winning of the game at a given point. But the 
very first one actually was not played by teams. It 
was a variety of mumble-ty-peg (ulpatu’xnax). 


Mumble-ty- peg 


Properties consist of a small three-legged table (only 
five or six inches long and three inches high), with a 
beveled hole through the center (hole about one inch 
in diameter); a wooden dart from six to seven inches 
long, carved to resemble somewhat a fish and without 
feathering; and six wooden counters. (See figs. 36, 
37.) In better sets, the table has two holes, the sec- 

- 116 


ond smaller than one inch in diameter. 


‘ 


Fic. 36. Wooden dart used in mumble-ty-peg; one end flat, the 
other round in cross section. 


ane 


Fic. 37. Form of wooden counter sometimes used in mumble- 
tyv-peg. 


Play—.The game is started without any particular 
way of choosing first turn. A player holds the dart 
by the tail first between thumb and first finger and 
flips it into the air backward, that is, toward himself, 
in an effort to get it into the larger hole in the little 
table. If the dart sticks in the hole, the player gets 
one counter; if it lies right across the hole, two coun- 


"6 The present tense is used in such passages to simplify the 
descriptions of play and scoring. 


ters; if dart lies on the table with point above the 
hole, one counter. Whenever the player scores, he 
also gets another try. Otherwise, his opponent then 
tries. If a player drops his dart before flipping it, 
once he has picked it up, he loses his turn. After the 
six counters have all been taken up by the two 
players, then every time a man makes a point he 
takes a counter from his opponent. The game is won 
when one player gets all counters. 

Both players next must hold the dart between first 
and second fingers, still aiming at the larger hole. 
For the third game, they hold it between second and 
third fingers; finally, between third and fourth fingers. 
Then if they wish, they go through the whole series, 
using the small hole as target. 

If more than two people play, the turn may go 
around the circle of players to right or to left. Of 
course it must continue in whichever direction it 
started; let us say, from right to left or clockwise. 
In that case, whenever a player is entitled to a 
counter, he takes it away from the man on his left. 
If the turn is passing to the right, he takes the counter 
from the man on his right. When a player has no 
more counters, he drops out of the game. Game is 
won when one man gets all counters. Only six are 
used even though three or four people are playing. 

This game could be played any season. Although 
it is quite difficult for an inexperienced player and not 
easy to learn, the older boys and men, playing it often 
in the kazigi, became very expert. 


Darts 


In one nice set made for sale the two targets were 
flat rectangular pieces of wood 93 by 6? inches. A 
rectangle 62 by 53 inches was outlined on each in 
black paint made with soot. The bull’s-eye was 13 
inches in diameter. The darts were about 113 inches 
long, including a 53-inch feather. The inch-long 
metal point was made of a filed nail. The two pairs 
of darts were differentiated by being both painted and 
etched differently. Ordinary sets were distinguished 
only by different notching of the feathers. Any sticks 
could be used for counters. If they were marked, it 
was only for decoration. (See fig. 38.) 

Play.—Targets are set on edge on the floor of the 
kazigi in any two diagonal corners. Targets are fif- 
teen or more feet apart. The six sticks which are 
used for counters are put in the middle of the floor. 





Fic. 38. Two modern darts with metal point; each is one of a 
pair, four forming a complete set. 
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made by a small boy; crude and possibly 


Wooden buzz, 
1 


not so well proportioned as one made by a man. 


Fic. 39. 


Each team of two men has two darts, marked differ- 
ently from the darts of the opposing team. 

All four players occupy one corner and throw toward 
the target in the opposite corner. Then after figuring 
score for that round and removing darts, they remain 
by that target and throw back to the other one. Let 
us call the players on one team A and A’; on the other 
team B and B’. Player A throws, then B, then .\’, 
finally B’. 

Scoring.—lf two or more hit the target, the one 
closest to the center gets a counter, the others none. 
Counters are held by the team, not the individual 
If two hit target at same distance from bull’s- 
eve, no counters are given. If one team puts two 
darts into the target and the other team places none, 
the successful team gets two counters, regardless of 
distance of darts from the bull’s-eye. If one man, 
for example A, hits the bull's eve and one of his oppo- 
nents hits A’s dart so that his own remains sticking 
into A’s dart, then the opponent gets three counters, 
\ none. But if one hits the bull’s-eve and neither of 
his opponents can hit either the center or the dart, 
then the successful team takes all counters and wins 
the game. When one man hits close to the center and 
his first opponent somewhere farther out on the target, 
then his second opponent, when his turn comes, tries 
to knock the first plaver’s dart off the target. The 
game is won when one team gets all counters. Nat- 
urally, the six counters are soon divided up between 
the two teams in the course of play if they are at all 
well matched. Thereafter, a team takes counters 
from its opponents whenever it is entitled to any. 

If they wish, the two men on the winning team play 


play cr. 


against each other. 
Betting. 
bath, the losing team (or the losing three players, in 


This game often was plaved before a sweat 


case the second phase of the game also was played) 
having to provide the wood for the sweat-bath fire. 
This was done if the sweat bath was not being pro- 
vided by one man in honor of some special occasion 
in his family. When darts were played without refer- 
ence to the sweat bath, each player at start of the 
game put up a bet or prize: a tool, length of sealskin 
line, or possibly even a pair of mittens or boots. 
This game was played only by men, but it was not 
otherwise restricted; it could be played summer or 
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or winter and any time of the day. In the old davs 
ivory points were used instead of metal ones; but they 
were not good because the ivory broke easily. (In 
Nelson’s fig. 121, he illustrated an ivory-pointed dart 
from Nome.) The game in this form, using a target 
with a marked bull’s-eye and using darts with ivory 
or metal point (not merely sharpened wood), possibly 
was not ancient. Some forms of darts (see p. 209) and 
some of the simpler contests were undoubtedly old. 
A dart is called apsi‘ax; game of darts, apsi’ayat 
(pl. of apsi’ax); target, mao’kox; counter, teguda’yax. 


A game on the principle of horseshoes was played 
by the men in the kazigi. Four pieces of reindeer 
antler or walrus bone or rarely ivory were cut to equal 
size, 9 or 10 inches long. Both ends of the rods were 
blunt. The sticks or rods were divided into two sets 
of two each, the sets being marked differently. There 
were six counters: any pieces of wood or shavings, 
unmarked. (One fancy set made for sale consisted 
of ivory rods, with killer whales etched on two of them 
and belugas on the other two. They were 9 inches 
long, 1} inches wide, 2 inch thick. 
little pieces of ivory 3 inches long, plain, but nicely 
worked to the same size.) Stakes about the size of a 
horseshoe stake were set up in diagonal corners of the 
kazigi, one in each corner. As the clubhouse had a 
dirt floor, except in the center, the stakes could be 
driven right into the floor. 

Play.—The object is to throw the rods as close as 
possible to the post or stake set up in the opposite 


Counters were 


diagonal corner. Two men in one corner beside a 
stake—one man from each team—begin with all four 
sticks. A throws one of his rods, B throws one from 
his set, A throws his second one, and B the last one. 
(See fig. 40. 

After counting the points, A’ and B’ throw to the 
other target in the same manner and with the same 
scoring. The one who begins first this time is the 
partner of the man who did not score. 

Scoring.—lf A gets both of his rods closer to the 
stake than both of B’s, he gets two counters. If he 
has one rod closer than either one of B’s, he gets one 
counter. If A and B each have one rod at equal dis- 
tances from the post, neither one gets a point. The 
position of the other two sticks farther away from the 
stake is of no significance; it is only the ones closest 
to the target that count. 





Fic. 40. 
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Counters are held by the team, not the individual. 
\fter they are divided between the teams, then, when- 
ever a man is entitled to one, he takes it from his 
opponents. Game is won when one team acquires all 
six counters. The number and handling of counters 
is the same in this game as in the dart game. 

Betting.—At start of the game, each man put up a 
prize or bet. Winning team took opponents’ bets and 
losers put up two more if the game was to be played 
again. The winners’ original bets still stood. Often 
this game was played before a sweat bath, each man 
putting up driftwood as a bet. 

Nelson noted that the rods of this game were also 
used widely on the mainland for twisting sinews for 
bows. On Nunivak they were never used in this way 
but were used in the kazigi for twisting and wringing 
out kayak skins just before they were put on the 
kayak. This gave the game its name supposedly: 
game and rods were called kipu’tat (pl.), from kiplu’ku, 


to twist. 
Small boys outdoors threw sticks at a stake or post, 
any sticks of driftwood and any stake. Although a 


game was not really organized and they did not ex- 
change counters, they acquired skill for the adult game 
in this way. 


Balancing sticks 


This game requires forty or fifty sticks from 93 to 
12 inches long, }-inch in diameter, unpointed. These 
may be divided into two sets, each set painted differ- 
ently, but this is not essential. Game and sticks are 
called nalu’m:¢a’k-at. 

There are two ways to play this. If two people 
with hands of about equal size are playing, they can 
begin with an equal number of sticks, up to twenty or 
more for each. The sticks, including a marked one, 
are placed on the back of the hand, fingers out- 
stretched. They are tossed in the air with a jerk of 
the hand, and an attempt made to catch them, fingers 
down, the object being to catch an uneven number. 
The marked one, if caught, counts as two sticks and 
is counted out first. In counting off sticks to deter- 
mine how many the player has caught, he lays them 
aside by twos. The sticks represent the fingers and 
are counted as a Nunivaker counts on the hand: the 
two smaller fingers together, then the first two fingers 
together, finally the thumb. The odd stick, if there 
is one, is kept as a counter. If a player has caught 
an uneven number, he gets another try; if an even 
number, his opponent then tries. 


Play continues until there are no more sticks to be 
tossed, one player having laid aside all of his as 
counters. Then players exchange their counters. 
The one who had the last toss now starts the new 
phase of the game, in which the object is to get rid 
of one’s sticks. Every time that a player catches an 
uneven number, he gives the odd one to his opponent 


instead of keeping it. The one who first disposes of 
all his sticks wins the game. 

In the other method of play all the sticks of one 
set are held in the palm of the hand. The hand is 
flipped over, player attempting to catch as many 
sticks as possible on the back of his hand. This 
method is good if people of quite different ages are 
playing, because manifestly they cannot balance even 
approximately the same number of sticks. When a 
player catches no sticks on his hand, of course he gets 
no turn. If he has avy number of sticks, he tosses 
them and scores as already described. 

In either way of playing it is not necessary that 
there be two sets of sticks marked or painted differ- 
ently: The players can hand the same set back and 
forth as each gets his turn. 

Ordinarily only two people played in either method. 
Although this was thought of as a boys’ game, girls 
and men did occasionally play it with the boys. It 
was not limited to any season so far as taboos were 
concerned. But by its nature, it was particularly 
adapted to play indoors on winter evenings or rainy 
days. There was no betting. 


Some of the games were essentially races. In one 
a person started the game by running some distance 
from the other young people (young men and women 
sometimes played this together, the opposite sex chas- 
ing the one who was “‘it”’), then held up some object 
of his possessions, perhaps a pair of socks. The others 
chased him. The one who caught him kept the prize, 
but he in turn had to run with something of his own, 
and so on. On beach or tundra, every person who 
was ‘it’? was bound to be caught. 

Another game of catch played by children and 
young people: Four played at one time, pairing off, 
“two friends and two friends.” One (A) started off. 
His friend stood behind their two opponents. All 
three started to run after A. The two enemies tried 
to tag him before his friend could reach him and tag 
him. The friend of course tried to dodge his oppo- 
nents. If the latter caught A, then they were » 
If his friend tagged A first, then he, the friend, ran 
and A tried to catch him. This game was called 
malu’max. 


Hide-and-seek 


Two teams of young people of both sexes played 
together, usually at the edge of the village. Two 
from one team, usually a boy and a girl, would hide 
outdoors somewhere. The opposing team would hunt 
for them. If they could not find one or both, they 
would call out, asking the hidden ones to make a 
sound. Then the latter would give the faint muffled 
cry always used in this game. When these were 
found, two from the opposing side would hide. This 
was a good game for the very long summer evenings. 
It was called i’ytaxtox (i’ytox, he hides). 
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Handball 


Handball provided recreation for the 
the most varving ages. (See description of manufac- 
ture of ball, p. 215.) Ona flat dry space at the edge 
of the village, girls and women anywhere from twelve 
to forty-five years of age played against the boys and 
men. The objective was to keep the ball going among 
members of one’s own team, not letting the opposite 
The ball was batted dexterously with the 
open palm; it was not usually caught and tossed out 
again, although this was permissible. But it was not 
kicked. They did not bat the ball over a line or 
within a prescribed area. There was no scoring and 
no one ever won the game. Handball was furious and 
hilarious, opponents rushing against each other in 
order to knock the adversary out of reach of the ball. 
One person fell on the ball and two fell on him in 
On the soft sand and 


most people of 


sex get it. 


order to wrest it from him. 
tundra, no one was hurt, so the game went on for 
hours. People could drop out and enter the game as 
they pleased because there need not be an equal num- 
The game of handball was 
we will play ball). For 
account of the 


ber on the two teams. 
called yu’xoaxtiku’kut (lit., 
a ritualized game of ball, see the 
Bladder Feast, p. 187. 


At the village of Mekoryuk, the beautiful big beach 
of clean, fine sand—in some places loose, in some places 
hard packed—provided a good playground in summer. 
Several games were adapted especially to the beach. 
For example, one player, while others were not look- 
ing, buried in the sand a string snare or loop with a 
long cord attached to it. He did not lay it out straight 
but buried the string in loops and zigzags. Then the 
a stick into the sand where 
The one who buried 
The one whose stick 


other players each drove 
he thought the snare was buried. 
it started pulling up the string. 
was closest to the snare or actually in it won the game 
and had the right to bury the snare next time. This 
game was called naga’xtox, he snares (from na’gax, 
snare, loop). 

In a game that was popular long ago, boys and 
girls played together on the beach, using squares 
marked on the sand as in figure 41. 

Play.—At the start, there are four children in each 
of the four squares. Those in A and A’ are friends, 
and the same for B and B’. The first objective is to 
reach the alley between the two squares of one’s oppo- 
When one sallies out, an enemy or two come 


nents. 
or chase him back. If a 


out and try to catch him 


A 


A B 


Fic. 41. 
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player, let us say from B, reaches his safe zone which 
is the alley between A and A’, he then tries to tag 
somebody in either of these two squares without step- 
A and A’ players of course try 
and to get over to their safe 
can reach his 


, 
’ 


ping over the line. 
to keep out of his way 
zone. If a player is caught before he 
goal or if one is tagged while in his home square, the 
home to their original 


players involved simply go 
Hence the game was 


squares, no captives are taken. 
never really won, but went on until everyone was tired 
or until one team seemed to be tagging the other most 
of the time. This game was called ami’yutax. 
Within recent years another beach game was intro- 
duced from the Norton Sound region. Older boys 
and girls and even young married people all plaved it 
together. Two circles were drawn in the sand about 
five feet in diameter and fifty yards apart. The group 
divided into two teams, each team standing in its own 
circle at the beginning of the game. Then two, three, 
any number began to run toward and around the other 
circle, both groups moving at the same time. Indi- 
“making a round” 
team who were 
back to their 


vidual opponents who were not 
tried to catch individuals of the other 
making the circuit and attempting to get 
home circle. (See fig. 42.) 

When a player was caught, he was put in the “jail” 
of the opposing team, another little circle off to one 
He could be released if a member of his own 


side. 
jail without being 


team could reach the opponents’ 
tagged. Only one person at a time was released from 
jail, that is, if a person reached the jail, he could 
release only one of his team mates, both returning to 
their home circle. 

A team won when one of its members made three 
consecutive rounds without being tagged. Then the 
and started again. As 


teams exchanged home bases 
and the 


both teams were running at the same time 
game usually was played in the twilight late on a 
summer evening, it was difficult to see just who was 
doing what. But in all such games the Eskimos 
never seemed to take the rules very seriously and they 
never seemed to care who won. It was all fun and 
for many of the youngsters just an occasion for flirta- 
Home circle was called (a)n°a (house); jail, 
Game was called ma’n'amana’x. 

it was not merely 
it was a guess- 


tion. 
idax¢i fit. 

When little girls ‘‘played house,” 
an imitation of their elders’ behavior 
ing game. One child or several together outlined in 
snow or sand, using a “snow knife,’’ a house with 
fireplace, large storage dishes, and other 


benches, 
Then the other girls had to guess whose 


articles. 


a 


— 
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[Ivory knife with which girls draw pictures in snow 
or sand, 


Fic. 43. 


house it was, judging by the size and placement of 
house and things in it. Or a girl would outline a 
house with women and children in it and would draw 
pictures in the snow of a particular parka, basket, pair 
of boots, anything a woman might be working on at 
the time. The other children had to guess from the 
decoration on the parka, form of the basket, etc., just 
which woman these things were supposed to indicate. 
The one best posted on all the doings of the village 
obviously would be the one to win this game. There 
were no organized teams; apparently the little girls 
either took turns drawing pictures or the older and 
more domineering ones were always “‘it.””. This game 
was called iya’yoaxilu’ni, playing house. 

A few of the girls had well carved ivory snow knives 
made for them by father or grandfather. But there 
were not many and they were not so fancy as some of 
those illustrated by Nelson. One of the old Mekoryuk 
men had seen at Hooper Bay knives like those in 
Nelson's plate 94, figures 1 and 3, but not on Nuni- 
vak Island. The only Nunivak specimen which the 
author saw is illustrated in figure 43. These knives 
were not used for cutting blocks of snow and actually 
building houses, by either children or adults, but only 
for drawing pictures on the snow or sand. Informants 
did not mention their use by boys. 


DOLLS AND TOYS 


Both boys and girls had dolls (Guéu’noax, little per- 
son), although girls played with them more and had 
the advantage in being able to make their own doll 
clothes. The dolls were always armless, wooden, flat- 
faced creatures (see fig. 44), vet the faces were often 
neatly painted and ornamented with ivory lip plugs. 
Fond mothers made the first clothing of a little girl’s 
doll but, by the time she was eight years old, she could 
make neat little parkas herself. 

Boys’ dolls were usually little seated wooden figures 
of hunters for the model kayaks. Toy umiaks and 
kayaks were by far the most elaborate and finest made 
toys that the children possessed. As one would ex- 
pect, only the boys had these. The author noticed 
that one man, a slow meticulous carver, spent most of 
his indoor working time for a month making a model 
umiak for his adopted five-year-old son. Especially 
with a kayak, there was a full set of hunting gear: 
paddle, harpoons, kayak sled, ice hook, etc. Little 
fellows two or three years old and the poorer children 
did not have the skin-covered models built to scale, 
but instead had small boats carved from one piece of 
wood. 


Children occasionally had toy sleds but never toy 
dogs to go with the sleds. 

To make a ball, a person wadded up gra¢s and moist 
earth, or simply the latter. Green grasses were tied 
together—not twisted or braided—into a long string 
which was wrapped around and around the core. 
Then dry basket grass was wrapped all around the 
ball and tied tightly. It had no skin covering. It 
was about 23 inches in diameter. The ball was called 
(i)yvu’xoax. 

Women juggled these little balls, handling two, 
three, or even four at a time, using one or both hands. 
The only ball game was handball. 

The slings, bows, arrows, and darts have been de- 
scribed elsewhere (see p. 209). 

Nunivak children had two kinds of buzzes, both 
with the same name, le’vilc’xs'tax. One kind was a 
small flat piece of wood somewhat twisted like a pro- 
peller. Through two holes in the center ran a con- 
tinuous string. The string was held taut between the 
hands, with the buzz in the center. When the string 
was tightened and slackened, the little piece of wood 
rotated and whirred. The other kind of buzz was the 
bull-roarer, the usual narrow flat piece of wood at the 
end of a string, which was whirled around. It was 
used only as a toy, not in ceremonies. 





Fic. 44. Little girl’s wooden doll. 
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The only whistle was one made from a sand dollar. 
A child would drill a hole through the center of a 
sand dollar, put the latter inside the lips, flat surface 
against the teeth, and blow through it. 

Excellent tops were made by the boys. .\ hole was 
drilled through the center of a sand dollar that was as 
nearly round as could be found: then a small pointed 
stick was fitted through the hole. For a small sand 
dollar, from 1 to 1} inches in diameter, a 24-inch long 
stick would be used, the sand dollar placed low on the 
stick, with its flat surface on the under side. ‘The top 
was whirled between the fingers; no string used. 

The jumping rope, whose use is described elsewhere, 
was a heavy grass braid. 

Recently most of the children’s free time during the 
literally from dawn to dark, has been 
them- 
occa- 


entire winter, 
on little sleds that the boys have made 

The little ones under six years old only 
Girls went sliding with the boys 
so much time and did not usually 
The children slid downhill by 
sitting backward on the sled, 
piled on each 


spent 
selves. 
sionally joined in. 
but did not spend 
have their own sleds. 
every possible means: 
standing up, lying on it on belly or back, 
other, or with several little sleds fastened together, the 
a bobsled. Once in 
south wind blew 

on the tundra, 


children sitting on them as on 
January 1940 a warm, very strong 
up. The youngsters were soon out 
each one standing on a small old-time dog sled and 
stretching his arms out to let the wind sail him along. 
The fullness of the cloth parka the child was wearing 


or another parka held out in front of him was sufficient 


sail. 

Old people claimed that in the old days children 
wooden sleds or skin toboggans. That 
downhill at all is difficult to believe. 
broken sled or old piece of 
An explanation 
days 


did not have 
they did not slide 
They probably used any 
hard sealskin that they could find. 
of the lack of small sleds may be this: in the old 
children could not play with any toys outdoors in 
winter. 

They did not have any kind of dolls or toys that 
could be called mechanical, that is, with movable 


parts. 
UNORGANIZED PLAY 


Although the parents spent considerable time mak- 
doll clothes for their children, they rarely 
played with or amused them, once they were old 
enough to be out and running around. And they did 
not need to, as the children provided their own enter- 


ing toys and 


tainment very well. 

They had not only all the games and sports, they 
had plenty of unorganized play. All summer, from 
May to September inclusive, little ones from three to 
six years old spent hours playing in the edge of the 
water and on the beach, every village being on the 
They pulled their small boats back and forth, 


coast. 
or on warm days all their clothes, 


took off their boots, 
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and ran in the shallow water, threw pebbles at a rock 
or a gull out in deep water. Soaking wet, chilled, 
they would have caused the greatest 


and very dirty, 
but Eskimo 


concern to women of complex culture, 
mothers did not worry, perhaps rightly. 
Even the older boys played with little boats that 
they made themselves. But more often, boys and 
girls from nine to fourteen years old were out in big 
kayaks, just paddling or else 
dig mussels or pick berries. 
out on the tundra in groups or 
basket grass, berries, greens, roots, 
Such little expeditions 
the girls taking their 


to 


going across the bay 
Girls of all ages walked 
with their mothers to 
eather eggs, ferns, 
mosses, according to season. 

were often made into picnics, 


and stopping to rest, play games, and go 


lunch 
swimming. 

The older boys spent much time 
pretending that they were reindeer herders. 
They rounded up imaginary deer, shot them, or cor- 
raled them and put them through the chute. In the 
old days undoubtedly they pretended to hunt caribou 
with bow and arrow. 

The swimming, sliding downhill, and other amuse- 
ments already mentioned should be considered as part 


both summer and 


winter, 


of their unorganized play. 
Even a child alone usually 
himself without adult assistance. 
amused himself in the house 
talking, by making 


managed to entertain 
One little boy about 


four years old one day, 


while his elders were 
many and as horrid as possible. It is interesting that 
this was done apparently without the motive—at 
least, without obvious motive—of attracting atten- 
A girl about ten years old, under similar cir- 
made a tiny cup out of a wood shaving 
and 


faces, as 


tion. 
cumstances, 
and for nearly an hour pretended to pour tea 
drink from the cup, going through the procedure over 


and over. 
NEGATIVES 


Completely lacking was any form of avagaq or ring- 
No animal skulls, blocks of wood with holes, 


and-pin. 
nothing tossed up and caught on stick or 


no rings, 
finger. This absence 
believable, but such is the evidence 

There were no games of hiding objects under 
or the like, or hiding objects in the hands while the 
cuessed the location of the object; also no 
moved on a marked 


is very surprising and searcely 
today. 
shells 


opponent 
games in which objects were 
that is, no chess or pachisi type of game. 
today no sets of little ivory bird figures 
or for playing any kind 
been found in excava- 
whole 


board, 
There are 
which might be used as dice 
of game, and so far none have 
Since these have been found across the 


tions. 
their absence from Nunivak 


Arctic coast of America, 
is interesting. 

There were no lines of stones on the 
‘1 a contest of jumping or running from stone to 
although in spring when the snow was melting 


tundra, used 


stone, 
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the children played a game of stepping from one patch 
of ground to another without stepping on snow. 

They did not have quoits, any variety of jackstones, 
or a game of jackstraws such as Nelson reported for 
the Norton Sound region (Nelson, 333). There was 
no ball game in which the players were allowed to 
kick the ball, played by either men or women; also 
no ball game in which opponents tried to hit each 
other’s bodies (see Nelson, 337). There was no 
hockey. 

Racing of two children tied together at the ankle 
has been learned from* mainlanders rather recently. 
There was no wrestling by grown men. Only boys 
did it. No throwing darts at a hanging wooden figure 
(Aleut children do this) or at a small suspended net, 
such as Nelson reported. 

In the old days there were no dog-sled races. 
Also, children had no sleds of their own for play. 
Today sliding downhill on small wooden sleds is the 
principal sport of the children in winter. Since today 
they will slide on anything—a flattened gasoline tin 
or a piece of an old kayak cover—it is likely that 
anciently just such crude toboggans were rigged up. 
Yet the old people denied the use of any kind of 
toboggan. 

As a toy, they had no bird-bone or other kinds 
of whistles except one made from a sand _ dollar. 
The shaman in his performances sometimes made a 
whistling sound. Whether he might have been using 
4 manufactured whistle, people did not know. 

No dolls with movable head or legs (Nunivak dolls 
have no arms), and no mechanical toys such as shown 
in Nelson, figures 123, 124, 130. The author does not 
regard lack of mechanical dolls and other toys as loss 
of a culture trait. Nunivakers probably never had 
such things. 

SUMMARY 


There is one big and important generalization to 
be made concerning Nunivak games and sports: There 
were no games of chance. All were based on strength, 
speed, dexterity, skill of some kind or another. Even 
in the very few guessing games, such as guessing where 
the snare was buried in the sand, there was some 
measure of skill involved. And there was no betting 
on their guesses. Although in a few of the adults’ 
games there was betting, it was certainly small-scale 
gambling and always gambling on one’s own skill and 
that of one’s partner. Probably in the old days noth- 
ing was bet except driftwood for the sweat-bath fire. 
No Nunivak man ever lost his parka or his wife by 
playing mumble-ty-peg. 


STRING FIGURES 


Cats’ cradles were supposed to be made only inside 
the house, in winter, and during the day, not in the 
evening. Only the females played with string figures. 
If boys or men made them, their harpoon line would 


become tangled when they were out hunting. -Ac- 
tually, most of the boys and men knew the songs that 
accompanied the figures and some of them knew how 
to make the figures themselves. 

Occasionally two women would have a contest to 
see which one could finish first a certain figure. The 
taboos and a contest like this are prominent elements 
in the story of the girl who competed with the spirit 
of string figures (see p. 293). 

Cats’ cradles were made for amusement. Only one 
had any divinatory meaning (pp. 221-222). 

Two-ply grass string, not sinew, 4 or 5 feet long, 
was used. 

An attempt was made to record the procedures for 
making the figures. But they always were made quite 
rapidly and in every case, no matter who was asked 
to demonstrate, the person became so self-conscious 
and confused when asked to slow down the movements 
that his or her fingers became thumbs, the string be- 
came tangled, and we had to give up. Of course if 
[ had persevered and had insisted on learning to make 
the figures myself, in time they could have been all 
worked out. Unfortunately I could not give the nec- 
essary time and money to this small part of my large 
task of attempting to secure a complete ethnography. 

The following string figures (except no. 23) are illus- 
trated in text figures 45-70. 

1. Swan (kd’gdvux). (See fig. 45.) 

2. Beluga (s*toax). (See fig. 46.) To change this 
figure into the next (Gull), bring X down over A and 
B, and up under Y; then allow Y to slide through the 
loop until the head of the gull is formed. 

3. Gull (al-u’gex). (See fig. 47.) 

4. Red Fox (gaf"e’ax). (See fig. 48.) To change 
from this figure into the next (Fox’s Hole), release 
string from left thumb, at X, and pull the loop X free 
of the strings that cross it. The following song is sung 
while Red Fox is being made and is repeated until 
Fox’s Hole is made: 


gaf’e’ax gawi’ax red fox / red fox 


a’nanaxtluga’minun to his mother’s sister 
ita’yaya’xtoxtox tati’ma (he) went / there 


i’taya’xtox (he) went in 


4a. Fox's Hole. (See fig. 49.) 

5. Puffin (kila’yax). (See fig. 50.) 

6. String-Figure Spirit (a'¥éaka’lunox). (See fig. 51.) 
This is the spirit that carries a child’s head and has a 
string made of a child's intestine. 

7. Water Monster (na/n‘awamku’ya). (See fig. 52.) 
The following song is repeated while the figure is being 
made: the last two lines are said as the figure is pulled 
apart. 
nan-awamku’ya nan‘awamku ya pond spirit / pond spirit 
(repeated several times) 
when (he) is dead 
after him / (it) is calm 


a’natuxkaya'lage’a 
ke’n0a_ ku’nila’maxtox 
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8. Bird Spear (nuya’xpit). (See fig. 53.) 
9. Little Boy (ta’n‘agadvu’mx). (See fig. 54.) 
The following song is sung: 











ta/n-agaoyu’ntx little boy (also man’s name) 
éa’m-ax na’gayu’xC¢it what? / you like to eat 
s’-to‘am-kamraga’nax beluga’s meat 
ka’gonipa’gonia’xtox (it) stinks 

a'wa’x‘awa’x'a (meaningless) 







10. One Without (Who Lost) Head (nas‘ko’- 
goyaxtu’mx). (See fig. 55.) The knot is made be- 
fore the figure is begun. After the figure is com- 
pleted, the following song is sung as the figure is pulled 














apart. 

nas‘*ko’govaxtu nx one without head (also a 
man’s name) 

a’macita’li must Come 

nuni’ wagam-kaya’yani of Nunivak in (the) middle 

nasko’yixtox head comes off 

koka’xextox body comes off 

pipsa’qtox leg comes off 










One without his head. 


un 
n 






Fic. 53. Bird spear. 


TT 


\y 











—— 
a XSi. 


Fic. 56. 





11. 4’xsi (exact meaning unknown; possibly from 
axsi/agax, a man’s name). (See fig. 56.) 

12. tu’vax. (See fig. 57.) After tuvax is made, 
the following song is sung while the figure is changed 
to the second phase (12a). 












tu’vax tu’vax (man’s name) 
kilu‘tmun a’kfayolage’a backward / running 
ta’m:(a)ta’tugox again 

bs : : : 
agi” kaxtuga’m-ani his old mitten 
kata’gatugox (he) drops it 





12a. He Drops His Mittens. (See fig. 58.) The 
following is sung while changing to the third phase 
Fic. 54. Little boy. (12b). 
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Repeat first 3 lines of first verse) 
stick on (fastened to) his 
back 
(he) drops it 
when (he) arrives home 
seal "7 / pulls it / his wife 


u‘nagaxtuga’nvani 


kata’galugox 
taki‘axcan 
na’xtoa kamu’xta nuli*xan 


12b. He Drops His Stick. (See fig. 59.) 
Tern (tak‘e’aq). (See fig. 60.) The following 
song accompanies the making of the figure. 


take’ya’yaq (cry of tern) 

a'valaxko’Cuni’yayaq tail spread out while flying 

nu‘nami’nun taki’s:kuni to his village / when (he) 
reaches it 

(he) will use (his) kavak 
(he) will use (it 

aq (cry of the tern) 


kava’xto’gunia’x to’gunia’x 


14. Ptarmigan (aksi’gix). (See fig. 61; represents 
two ptarmigan.) To change to the next (Two Ptar- 
migan Flying), pull X out of the loops A and B. 

14a. Two Ptarmigan Flying. (See fig. 62.) 

15. Give Me Sinews (iwa’luéi’s‘ma). (See fig. 63.) 
The figure represents two men cutting up a beluga. 
Each one asks for the sinews. The first part of the 
song below is sung while the figure is being made. 
After the figure is completed, put X through Y and 
exchange these loops once or more. This produces an 


7 Small gray hair seal. 


mas 


Fic. 65. Mountains with fog. 


ZNOZ\/ 
[Yn 


Fic. 66. Sun setting between mountains. 
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Fic. 67. Seal net 


a 


Fic. 68. Pack cords. 


Pa 


(a el 


Fic. 69. a’zaza’nex. 

apparent tangle: “they fight’? over division of the 

sinews. Next, release the two lower corners A and B. 

The tangle can then be pulled and shaken apart 

“they disappear.”’ 

Uksux cksux iwa’luci’s:ima hey / hey / give me sinews 

nu’t(a)n €a’stukoali’ni then / they fight 

veuxtoaya’‘lage’amax tama’lini when (the) men 
they disappear 


shake / 


16. String Figure (ma’tayivat).'"® (See fig. 64.) 
The following poem is recited rather than sung. The 
first part of it is said as one completes the figure. 
With a jerk, the woman tries to open it. When it 
opens, she says the last line. This is a sign of good 


18 ma’tayiyat is both singular and plural. 
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weather. If the figure does not come apart, it is a 
sign of a storm. 


complete (the) string fig- 
ure over there 
they untie 


ma’‘tayeva’nun awa’wut 


(meaningless ) 
(open up) "9 
in air / they go up there 


taxta’taxta’ taxa’xtut 


flamu’n taiimia 


17. Mountains with Fog (ta’tuxtaga’leyax). (See 
Thumbs at Z, forefingers at Y ; middle fingers 
Thus the 


fig. 65.) 
at Y are on a lower plane than X and Z. 


two ‘“‘mountains” stand up and the ‘“‘fog”’ lies between 


them. 

18. Sun 
naxtui’katao’xtox). 

19. Seal Net (k6’viya). (See fig. 67.) 

20. Pack Cords (atmao’tax‘at). (See fig. 68.) The 
string figure is held only at X and Y when completed. 
It may have many or few loops in the bow, depending 
the beginning of the 


Is Setting between Mountains (pokla’- 


(See fig. 66.) 


on the number of loops made at 
figure. The following song is sung: 


pack cords (that go around 
the burden, then over the 
breast ) 

(the) sky 
(it) ties 


atmao’tax'a’t atmao’tax‘a’t 


ki‘layini’ ta’xta-ta’xta_ taxa’xtox in (meaning- 


less ) 


21. a’zaza’mx. (See fig. 69.) The following song 
begins as one starts to make the figure and proceeds 
The last line, ‘‘! dodge,” is said 
Some people do not 


as one completes it. 
as the figure is pulled apart. 
include the words, “‘no, no.” 


(man’s name) 
to your older brother / give 
him food 


120 


a Zaza ni (x) 
a’nian ta’k‘o’axo’sigu 


na’m-ayaya’k na’m-ayaya’k no / no 
yoa’tn pi’axaloa this way 
la‘feaxni’axtoa dodge 


| do 


22. tkulu’nax nuni’kulu’ndx. (See fig. 70.) These 
words, now meaningless, are sung while the figure is 
sawed back and forth after it is completed. 

23. A String Trick. Put a rather long continuous 
string around one’s head; hold it tight at the forehead 


"9 According to the song accompanying ‘‘Pack Cords" (no. 20 
below), tax‘a’xtut should mean ‘‘they tie’’ rather than ‘‘untie.”’ 
120 This is not the word for ‘‘no”’ that is generally used. Exact 
meaning could not be determined. It may mean ‘‘will not" or 


“ ” 
cannot, 


——$S>>> 


Fic. 70. tkulumax, nuni’kulu’7ax. 
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with left hand. With right hand hold surplus string 
out at end of the loop, that is, hold it out away from 
the head; twist the string forward or toward the left 
while singing the song below. Then push the twists 
up to the forehead and hold them there with the left 
hand. With right hand, wind the string backward or 
toward the right (or just opposite to whichever way 
one first wound the string), while repeating the song. 
Let left hand go with a jerk and blow out “‘pouf.”’ 
This unwinds the spiral faster than one can see. 


na e'nald’a kapkapa’xt6(x) eve /eve on one side 


smaller 


aya’nit ava’nit nana’ (meaningless 


ANALYSIS OF RECREATION 


Nunivak culture was particularly rich in forms of 
recreation. Best of all, it offered something to every 
element in the population and for every season. Al- 
though the adult males had the most highly organized 
games and contests and the only ones involving bet- 
ting, there were distinctive forms of recreation for 
women, too. Both juggling and string games were 
limited to the female sex. In the telling of folk tales, 
old women were the usual performers and the best 
ones, although of course men sometimes were the 
raconteurs. As far as listeners were concerned, all 
ages and both sexes were permitted to listen. 

The games and sports limited to adult males were 
tug of war, finger pulling, arm pulling, and similar 
contests, the formal dart game, kipu’tat (on the prin- 
ciple of horseshoes), jumping over a swinging log, all 
performed in the kazigi, principally in winter. Out- 
doors, in winter they had foot races and contests in 
throwing spears with spear thrower. In summer they 
had boat races, and young fellows went swimming by 
themselves. 

In some games and sports both sexes participated 
at the same time: handball (in summer), skin tossing 
(principally in spring), racing games (summer), jump- 
ing rope. Although both sexes could dance and sing, 
the men had far greater opportunity in this respect. 

As for the children, naturally the very young chil- 
dren amused themselves with unorganized play more 
than in formal games. But the culture did provide 
them with toys: dolls, model boats, whistles, tops, 
buzzes, balls, slings, darts, small bows and arrows, and 
jumping ropes. Small boys around six years old were 
expert with the slingshot, for example. With the 
exception of such model implements as darts, children 
had to keep their toys indoors in winter. However, 
outdoors in summer, indoors in winter, they always 
had something to keep their hands busy. 

Although mumble-ty-peg was a game principally 
for young men and boys, girls did play it occasionally. 
More often the girls played balancing sticks, usually 
with the boys. Both of these games were important 
in keeping the children amused in the winter. In 








summer boys and girls together plaved racing games, 
hide-and-seek, the beach games, and handball, the 
latter the only game that brought all ages and both 
sexes together. The boys independently played darts, 
had contests in strength, and went swimming. For 
the girls, the most important group amusement was 
“house,”’ which not only entertained the little girls 
but also provided them an opportunity for naturalistic 
art. <A girl, using the very nice ivory knife made for 
her by father or grandfather, would cut and trace in 
snow or sand (usually the former) the scenes, people, 
or objects of her everyday surroundings. Boys simi- 
larly practiced carving, etching, and painting, not as 
a formal game but as a kind of imitative play. Also, 
at a surprisingly early age, both boys and girls took 
their place in the ceremonial and the social dances in 
the kazigi. (See pp. 224, 226.) 

Thus there were some amusements which kept the 
sexes apart, others that drew them together; some 
segregated the people by age, others combined all ages, 
for example, the races in the kazigi in which every male 
took part from youngest to oldest. Also, the games 
and sports do not seem to have created any disruptive 
rivalries or other conflicts or to have interfered with 
the creation and accumulation of essential goods. By 
their emphasis on skill, they were in fact helpful in 
daily life rather than harmful. 


LIFE CRISES 
CHILDBIRTH 


There were no really rigorous sex taboos aside from 
incest taboos. A young man after catching his first 
mukluk could not marry or have intercourse until 
after the next Bladder Feast. This was the longest 
taboo period. On older men there was a requirement 
of continence during the preparation and presentation 
of the Bladder Feast, which altogether would not be 
more than twenty days, and also during the prepara- 
tion and opening of the spring seal hunt. There were 
short taboo periods following a death and for other 
ritual reasons, and more or less voluntary continence 
necessitated by hunting, illness of a wife, and other 
exigencies. Intercourse during pregnancy was not 
taboo. On the whole, the culture was harder on the 
individual in regard to food taboos than sex taboos. 
As a result, children might be born at all seasons 

A woman during pregnancy was not restricted in 
her eating any more than the whole community might 
be restricted at certain seasons. She did not work so 
hard as usual, but this depended greatly on the indi- 
vidual and how she felt during late pregnancy. 

There were no professional midwives. The attitude 
of all the older women was that a woman did not 
anticipate difficulty and that she helped herself as 
much as possible. Her mother usually gave whatever 
assistance was given. For an older woman whose 


mother might be dead, her sister or sister-in-law stood 
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by to take the baby and cut the cord. No one posi« 
tion was required for delivery. The women volun- 
tarily listed these: on the knees, sitting, squatting, 
lying on the back. The woman's abdomen was not 
bound, no one pressed down on her abdomen or in 
any other way tried to force the birth. The woman 
might push against a hard object at her back; that 
was all. Most women did not have long labor and 
did not bleed excessively. For the occasional difficult 
birth or hemorrhage there were no practical medicines. 
A male or female shaman would be called in, and he 
would give the woman an amulet, prebably sing and 
try to assist her manually. There was no set pro- 
cedure for such emergencies. 

The umbilical cord was tied with thread and _ laid 
toward and in the moss of the diaper. No band was 
put around the belly. When the cord sloughed off, 
it was thrown away, not saved and used as a charm. 
The afterbirth was wrapped in grass and thrown in a 
hole. A baby that died or was killed soon after birth 
or a stillborn child was immediately disposed of: 
thrown in a hole or an old house pit. A man who 
desired particularly strong power and thought he could 
handle it would steal such an infant’s body, wrap it 
up in a tight bundle, and use it for a hunting charm. 
People were allowed to see the bundle but not to know 
what it contained. 

The baby was soon washed with water but not oiled. 
At no time was circumcision or other operation on the 
genitals performed. The diaper consisted of soft dry 
sphagnum moss in a scraped and softened piece of 
sealskin that was not wrapped around the child but 
in which the child sat. This combination was clean 
and apparently not constrictive or uncomfortable. 
For her personal napkins the woman used soft basket 
grass that was gathered when it was two years old: 
the limp, gray, very dead-looking grass. 

The baby might be just wrapped up at first; but 
within a few days a tiny parka was made (none made 
before the birth), consisting usually of two eider skins, 
feathers on the inside. After the baby’s feet and legs 
were wrapped with soft grass, real boots were put on. 
The soles and tops were crimped and stitched like 
those of adults, but they were somewhat softer, being 
made from an old seal poke that was saturated with 
oil or from fur or birdskins with the feathers on the 
inside. They were no ankle-length booties or low 
moccasins but were as long as comfortably possible. 
Babies’ parkas might be made of caribou fawn, eider, 
cormorant, or murre. In recent vears they have been 
made of reindeer fawn or puppy fur. Boy babies had 
close-fitting squirrel-skin caps that tied under the chin. 

During the first three days the mother ate nothing 
hot, and apparently the baby had nothing at all unless 
it was a little fish broth. It was not given any of the 
colostrum. The mother ate cooked tomcod livers if 
they were available, or warmed dock leaves that had 
been in storage. During the first ten days she might 
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have a little dried fish, but definitely no seal oil until 
the end of ten days. On the third day the baby was 
given the breast. 

For the first child, its father did not go hunting or 
work in the kazigi for three davs, at the end of which 
time he gave a sweat bath for the men of his kazigi. 
At the birth of subsequent children, there were no 
taboos for him. The mother at the end of three days, 
or as soon as she was able, went outdoors and washed 
her hair and face.’ Her whole body was not bathed, 
neither soon :after delivery nor at the end of the taboo 
period. She had the same restrictions and require- 
ments as a girl at first menstruation; she had her own 
dishes and anciently may have had her own cooking 
utensils also. However, she did not have to stay in a 
special hut, at least not in recent generations. When 
she went outdoors, she had to keep her hood up over 
her head and face, could not look around, had to wear 
mittens, could not go near kayaks, hunting things, and 
the beach. She did not have to use a drinking tube 
or special head scratcher. (Everyone owned a long- 
handled back scratcher.) She washed her head every 
five days for the total period of twenty days. After 
twenty days, she was free, which meant that she could 
have intercourse as far as religious sanctions were 
concerned. 

No public notice of the first child was required of the 
mother. She did not change her dress or ornaments 
in any way and she wore her hair the same. Also, 
this was not a special occasion for puncturing the lip 
or tattooing the face or wrist. Although any of these 
operations might be performed after childbirth, usually 
they were done during early adolescence. Piercing 
the ears was performed very early, at four or five years. 

In regard to the baby itself, the people were re- 
markably free of specific beliefs and taboos. They 
did not have different ritual numbers for the two sexes, 
as on the Lower Yukon. Five was the magic number 
for everyone. A child being born with teeth already 
visible had no special significance. The only thing 
that did cause consternation was the birth of twins, 
not from fear of magical causes but from fear of social 
censure. The birth of twins supposedly indicated that 
a woman had had intercourse with two men about the 
time of conception. The desire of the mother was not 
just to dispose of one of the children but to conceal 
the fact of a multiple birth. In one recent case the 
father did not know that his wife had borne twins 
until several years after the event, when he heard it 
Although he was displeased, he did 
Which child was usually killed was 


through gossip. 
not divorce her. 
not ascertained. 

People had a similar attitude regarding barrenness. 
The woman who had few or no children was supposed 
to have had intercourse with many men before her 
marriage. In one case, however, the old folks figured 
21 Bathing at end of three days was called kala’¢ti’xtox, from 


kata’¢ix, umbilical cord. The root probably means ‘“‘fall off.” 
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the wife was not sterile but that lack of 


out that 
fecundity “ran in the family” of the man. 

From the above data, one has a strong impression 
of the easy practicality and lack of stringency and 


difficulty surrounding maternity. The baby made a 
wholesome and matter-of-fact start in life, unless a 
twin.!*" 


CHILDHOOD AND PUBERTY 


Early childhood was not uneventful or unnoticed 
by the community. The very first event, unappre- 
ciated by the child himself, was the introduction of an 
infant into the kazigi. Apparently at the first Bladder 
Feast after the baby’s arrival, provided the mother 
had passed her childbed taboo period, the baby was 
taken into the clubhouse at a certain point in the 
Feast.!% ‘For the child,” its parents gave presents, 
not a great quantity but of the best quality that they 
could provide. These were not given to any particu- 
lar individuals but were divided among all the old 
people. 

The first time a little girl picked berries and brought 
them home, usually when between four and five years 
old, her parents gave a small feast (“‘they gave some 
of their best food’’) to all men in the kazigi. The 
latter threw some of the food up into the cracks of the 
kazigi roof as an offering but without any prayer or 
wish, at least not in recent times. When a girl gath- 
ered basket grass for the first time, at seven or eight 
years of age, there was exactly the same public recogni- 
tion of it. No presents were distributed at either time. 
At about eight years of age the little girl received her 
first dance headdress and danced in the kazigi. For 
this (which was to her an unusually exciting occasion), 
her father gave presents, not big things like kayaks 
and sleds and not gifts for everyone, but on the other 
hand he gave away no mere trinkets. Feast food, 
coils of rawhide line, and bundles of prepared walrus 
gut represent the type of gift on such an occasion. 
A special dance would not be held. The girl’s presen- 
tation was only part of one of those dances given 
primarily for entertainment which have been described 
elsewhere.!*4 

A girl’s nose and ears might be pierced at any time 
between babyhood and full adulthood. Most little 
girls had their ears pierced between three and six vears 
of age. The lips probably were pierced later. The 
operation was not performed by the mother but by 


122 Rasmussen attributed to Nunivak Eskimos a big feast and 
lavish distribution of goods in honor of a birth in a wealthy 
family. Knowing the informant and interpreter whom Ras- 
mussen encountered in Nome (apparently he was not on Nunivak 
at all), the present author surmises that he was given a gener- 
alized account for the whole area from Norton Sound to the 
Kuskokwim rather than a specific description of Nunivak custom. 
Rasmussen himself is not to be criticized for this. 

23 This introduction may have been delayed a year. 
uncertain on this point. 

124 See pp. 188, 195. 
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any other old woman, not necessarily a relative.’ 
When any of these operations was performed, the 
child’s parents gave a feast and small presents to the 
people in the kazigi. Rather, this usually was done: 
the father gave some of his goods in exchange for 
suitable driftwood, then used the wood for a sweat 
bath for all inmates of his clubhouse. This was all. 

Youngsters tattooed each other on the back of the 
hand, an operation that went unnoticed officially by 
their elders. (Irregular figures and splotches were 
seen on the back of the left hand of many old men and 
women.) When older, probably between marriage (or 
puberty) and the birth of her first child, a girl's face 
was tattooed: two lines down each side of her chin 
and a line consisting of four dots from the corner of 
each eye across the lower part of the temple.’ At 
any time, she might acquire one or two lines around 
the left wrist. Neither men nor women were tattooed 
on shoulders, breast, arms, or legs. 

Supposedly a girl could make clothing and basketry 
by the time she was married, which was early, often 
at thirteen years, occasionally even at eleven or twelve. 
Although there was no essential recognition of the 
first parka that she made all by herself, the first 
basket, etc., a well-to-do father might give food to the 
people in the kazigi. We should remember this gen- 
eralization: For both boys and girls, only food getting 
and ceremonial ‘‘firsts’’ required a public celebration. 

Ritually, a girl’s first menstruation was the big 
event of her early life, claiming more attention and 
imposing more taboos than either marriage or child- 
birth. The girl had to stay alone in a small unheated 
hut three days and nights, a snow hut in winter, a 
wooden hut in summer. She wore her hood up over 
her head all the time. She ate nothing. She did not 
go outdoors at all or went out only at night. She 
could not look up or around. She did not have head 
scratcher or drinking tube, although there is some 


2% The piercing was done as follows forty and fifty years ago: 
the old woman held a flat stone behind the ear or lip, then with 
a quick sharp stroke made the puncture against it with a tiny 
rolled-up piece of tin. At that time, tin was rare and valuable. 
No one knew what had been used before that. (For piercing a 
boy’s lip, a very small stone drill point was used.) Long white 
hairs from under the neck of a caribou were braided and stuck 
through the new hole. Later, a small piece of ivory would be 
inserted. Little girls might wear very large earrings from five 
years old onward. A woman might have two holes in each ear, 
a man only one. Earring holes were not far down in the lobe. 

Most women had two labret holes, but one old woman with 
five was seen. They were evenly spaced across the chin close 
to the lips. On a thread through the nose septum, both men 
and women wore three beads which dangled on the upper 
lip. Before beads were introduced, apparently nose pins were 
worn. (See Curtis for pictures of Nunivak nose and lip orna- 
ments.) 

#6 Nelson said Yukon natives told him that Nunivak women 
had straight lines of tattooing down the cheeks (p. 50). All 
Nunivakers who were questioned denied that there were marks 
on the cheeks. Tattooing was done by rubbing soot on a sinew 
thread, then sewing a line through under the skin. 
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evidence for the former. At the end of three days 
(women regarded this as the duration of a normal 
menstrual period), she washed her hair and face in 
urine, alone outdoors—no matter how cold—put on 
new clothing, and returned to her family. 

However, she was not yet free to go and do as she 
pleased. She remained in the house five days, quietly 
working at tasks such as basket weaving, meanwhile 
moving and looking around as little as possible. She 
kept her hood up, the ruff shading her eyes, even in 
the house. When she went out to relieve herself, she 
could not look around or look up; she could not go 
onto any high place; she could not ¢o on the beach or 
get in a kayak. Outdoors, she wore mittens, even in 
summer. She had to be sedate and quiet all the time, 
not joking or playing, particularly not with the oppo- 
site sex. She wore grass braid around ankles and 
knees (grass was similarly worn on other ceremonial 
occasions), but all other ornaments were removed and 
not put on again fora year. During the day she wore 


her new parka and boots; in the evening, she went 
outdoors and changed to some night garment, possibly 
But she was allowed to sleep in the 


a fishskin parka. 
house. 

At end of the five days, she again washed her hair 
outdoors and cut off the grass braids, throwing them 
where she had washed her hair in urine. She put on 
new grass and returned to another five-day routine. 
This was repeated until the end of twenty days, which 
was thought of as the total of all the fingers and toes. 

All this time she had to use her own dishes, cup, 
spoon, water bucket, and cooking pots. She could 


- eat no fresh food whatever: greens, berries, fish, or 


meat. She ate only dried foods and greens that had 
been in storage for some time. Nothing could be 
eaten when very hot. 

The most interesting aspect of a girl’s puberty ob- 
servances on Nunivak Island is that her husband had 
to share many of them with her, although none of her 
relatives did. This shows that marriage before pu- 
berty (in the fullest sense) was so common that it was 
accepted as the rule rather than the exception and was 
integrated into the culture. At first, second, and sub- 
sequent periods—although some of the taboos tapered 
off as time went on—the husband did not go onto the 
beach or out on the ice or get into a kayak. He had 
to keep his hood up, particularly when he went out- 
doors, and he wore mittens even in summer. He had 
to abide by the fresh-food restrictions, and of course 
he always had his own dish anyway. Apparently he 
could have food from the family cooking vessel. 
Intercourse during these early periods was taboo. 
The husband did not go hunting unless they were out 
of food and he simply had to go. The girl did not go 
fishing for a year following first menstruation, but 
there seems to have been no such restriction on her 
husband after her first or second period. During sub- 
sequent periods she herself could go out on the tundra 
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to gather greens or berries, but she could not drink 
from the water bucket of anyone else or from her 
Just how much and how long the husband 
This undoubtedly 


hands. 
cooperated ritually is not clear. 
varied. 

The age range for the onset of puberty could not 
be ascertained because no woman knew her age ex- 
actly. Although one might make an approximate 
statement in terms of years, no statement in terms 
of months, comparable to modern medical data, could 
be made. 


Outstanding events in a boy’s childhood and youth 
corresponded to those of the girl. A boy’s nose, ears, 
and lip were pierced by some old man, not the father, 
There might or might 
The person who 


using a small stone drill point. 
not be public recognition of this. 
performed the operation, for both boys and girls. was 


not paid for his services. He probably would be fed; 
but no gifts. Some people said that men’s faces were 
never tattooed in recognition of hunting or war ex- 
ploits or for any other reason. However, one shaman 
said that a man’s chin might be tattooed just like a 
woman's, in which case he would wear one median 
labret, no side labrets. Most men had two lip-plug 
holes, which were made any time between approxi- 
mately eight and eighteen vears of age. The ears 
were pierced earlier. In the old days men wore ear- 
rings as big as those of the women, or even larger. 
The first really special event for a boy was his killing 
his first bird, usually a songbird rather than a game 
bird. His mother carefully skinned the little bird, 
dried the skin, and kept it until the next Bladder 
Feast, at which time it and similar relics from other 
small boys’ hunting were hung up in a place of honor 
at the back of the kazigi. To an outsider, this may 
seem an insignificant event in the life of a boy, but on 
Nunivak it was important and serious, and in recog- 
nition of it a father gave the best presents he could 
Apparently the first of every species of bird 
Food 


provide. 
and mammal was kept by the boy’s mother. 
and even other presents were given to the old men in 
the kazigi right when the first bird was shot, besides 
the big gifts at the next Bladder Feast. The child's 
age varied of course, but somewhere between seven 
and ten the “first bird’ was acquired.'™ 

In this same period—no one knew exact 
prosperous father had another opportunity to give his 
son and himself a push up the social scale. In one 
of the Bladder little boys imitated as 


ages—a 


part Feast, 

17 Curtis described this event as follows: .\ boy brought his 
first bird to the kazigi. Wearing a kamleika ‘‘to ward off evil,” 
he gave a young hair-seal skin that his father had provided to 
in old man in return for skinning the bird. During the skin- 
ning those present sang a song for the boy, usually a family song. 
His mother gave ice cream to the old people ; other relatives gave 
other food. \s people accepted it, they threw some on the 
ground as offerings, with pravers for long life and good hunting 


for themselves and the boy (pp. 73-74). 
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closely as possible a certain dance of the men. -\t 
this time, the fathers contributed still more goods to 
the pile of things given in honor of the little birds. 
At the end of the Feast the birdskins were burnt 
ritually in a bonfire on the beach. By this means the 
animals’ souls were released, to be reincarnated and 
return again. 

It is noticeable that in these outstanding events the 
boys showed an age lag compared with the girls. 
About the time a girl was married, a boy was ex- 
periencing the next milestone of childhood: using his 
first drum, made for him by his father. _ If his family 
was wealthy and so could afford to give away presents 
at any time, he might receive his drum early, at eleven 
years or younger. Apparently some boys had to wait 
longer because they did not have anyone who could 
even make them a drum, let alone give presents. The 
drum was not used just anywhere and at any time. 
Having a new drum meant singing and dancing in the 
kazigi alone er with only one or two others. 

Although no one could state exactly the age at 
which a young man would compose his first song for 
the Bladder Feast, probably he was twenty or more. 
His grandfathers and even his father might be dead 
by that time or might be very poor. However, if his 
father was a “‘chief’’ and felt like doing it, he might 
distribute gifts in honor of his son’s first song. Such 
accomplishments did not have the religious signifi- 
cance of the first bird, though. 

During his late teens a youth began to hunt on the 
sea. When he caught his first seal of any particular 
species, netther he nor his mother could eat any part 
of that kind of seal, not even a bit of the oil, “for a 
vear,”’ which meant until the end of the next Bladder 
Feast. Like the girl at puberty, they could not eat 
any fresh food or hot food. The father had no such 
taboos. The first animal of every variety of seal 
caught by the boy was divided among the older men 
in the kazigi, his family keeping none of it. There 
were no other gifts, however. 

By killing other kinds of seals, a young man worked 
up to the killing of an adult bearded seal, to a Nuni- 
wagamiut the culmination of all hunting, except for 
the very rare polar bear. The youth took his mukluk 
(adult bearded seal) to the kazigi. At the entrance 
he sang one of his family’s secret hunting songs. The 
entire mukluk, which is a big animal, was divided 
among the older men. The dried skin of a mukluk 
caught previously by the boy's father was taken in 
with the fresh one; then at the next Bladder Feast this 
dried sealskin was hung up in place of the bladder of 
the son’s seal. The reason for this is not clear. 

Taboos following this event were almost identical 
with those at girl’s puberty. The catching of a big 
bearded seal transformed the boy man, at 
about nineteen years of age. He was expected to 


into a 


128 Qne woman said ‘‘a whole year."” Most people made the 


statement given above. 
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behave thereafter with good judgment and dignity and 
to work hard, not behave like a youngster. The usual 
taboos on fresh food were in force for him and _ his 
mother, plus a taboo on mukluk. He used his own 
dish, cup, and water bucket even when traveling. He 
could not remove his clothes at night. Neither he nor 
his mother wore any ornaments. They both wore 
mittens whenever they went outdoors, even during 
the summer. The young man could not marry and 
could not have intercourse until the close of his taboo 
period, which was at the end of the next Bladder 
Feast. (Whether his mother remained continent is not 
certain.) During the Bladder Feast proper, that is, 
for a period of five days, both mother and son fasted. 
They could drink a little water but they ate abso- 
lutely nothing. Immediately after the bladders had 
been put down under the ice, the youth ran out and 
down toward the beach, nude. When he returned, 
he and his mother broke their fast and resumed normal 
living. It is very interesting that through all this the 
father was free of taboos, even though he was the one 
who gave the boy all his hunting powers such as songs 
and amulets, all his hunting equipment, and most if 
not all his training. 

After this Feast the young man was privileged to 
marry and usually did marry soon. Childhood was 
ended. 

It is anticlimactic to have to tell about first walrus 
and first caribou. Since these were anticlimactic in 
real life, we shall present them in the same way here. 
When a young man killed his first caribou, he did not 
have food taboos, but for a few days he refrained from 
doing any heavy work or any important work such as 
kayak building. Some of the meat of his first walrus 
was given to the men in the kazigi but not the whole 
animal. The young hunter could not eat any part 
of his own walrus but had to eat meat from a walrus 
caught by another. The walrus head was kept in the 
kazigi five days. The fifth night the men had a sweat 
bath (not all the wood provided by the boy’s father, 
however); then the whole community had a dance. 
Everyone danced: men, women, the youth himself. 
Although the men held harpoons while they danced, 
they did not reenact hunting scenes. The voung man 
sang the new song that he had composed for the occa- 
sion. This constituted the ceremony aside from the 
usual gifts of food.'* 


DEATH AND MOURNING 


If death occurred during the day, the corpse was 
buried the same day as soon as possible; if during the 
evening or night, it was buried the following day. 
A lamp was kept burning constantly from before the 
death until the funeral, at which time it was taken 
out by the spouse or other closest relative and left at 


'® It is possible that this ceremony was the same as the walrus- 
head dance described elsewhere (p. 195). 
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the grave." During this time no one in the house- 
hold slept and no one in the whole village ate any- 
thing. A couple of older people, usually distant rela- 
tives, dressed the deceased completely in his best 
clothing and ornaments, as for a journey and accord- 
ing to season. For example, if it was in the rainy 
season, gut parka and water boots would be put on. 
It is noticeable that there was no horror of handling 
the corpse and no purification was necessary. Mean- 
while, some good food was thrown into the household 
fire for the use of the dead man. Not only while the 
corpse was in the house but sometimes after the 
funeral, too, food was offered in this way. 

The close relatives smeared a streak of soot across 
their eyelids, lower forehead, and temples, and stuffed 
moss in their nostrils. A stick charred at one end was 
placed in the hand of the corpse. Later at the grave 
the moss would be thrown away, but the streak of soot 
would be worn for some time. The mourners did not 
have to wear ragged dirty clothes or mutilate them- 
selves in any way. When a person went out of the 
world, the household and community made little more 
fuss than when he came into it. 

When all prepared, the body was hoisted through 
the skylight, never taken out through the entrance 
passage, and taken to the burial place. A very shal- 
low grave had been made if the season permitted it: 
just the sod removed and possibly a little earth. If it 
was cold weather, the body was laid on top of the 
ground. But first it was flexed: and arms 
drawn up tightly, hands at the chin. The body was 
wrapped in skins. Then it was laid on its side in the 
shallow depression, head to the north, facing east. 
Food, small necessities, and grave gifts were placed on 
and beside the body; large flat slabs of rock were laid 
all over and around it; then larger gifts over these. 
It was a true cairn burial. Finally two poles were 
propped up against each other and lashed in the form 
of an X. Hanging from them would be snowshoes, 
buckets, ete., and leaning against the crotch would be 
the harpoons or other long objects. 

For an only son or a favorite son in a wealthy 
family, all of the deceased's possessions and half of the 
possessions of the males in the family would be de- 
posited at the grave. For a girl in similar circum- 
stances, half of the ornaments, tools, etc., belonging to 
the women of the family would be given. The par- 
ents of a dead child would discard all their nose and 
ear ornaments. For a man or woman who left chil- 
dren to be cared for, the people would not be so lavish. 
Ordinarily not even all the ornaments of the deceased 
would be deposited at the grave, let alone those of the 
survivors. If awoman had no daughters, then all her 
ornaments would be left with her body; also, all her 
tools except particular ones that her husband especially 


knees 


1899 Seals’ souls were given the same attention. As long as the 
seal bladders were in the kazigi, at least one lamp had to be kept 
burning constantly. 
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needed. People usually were practical about such 
things. If the dead woman had daughters, all her 
ornaments except those on her body were divided 
among the girls, and the same with tools. Eating 
utensils of man or woman were left on the grave. For 
a man, some of his hunting implements and some of 
his carving tools were placed in or on the grave; but 
almost never were all of them thus discarded. For an 
only unmarried son, yes, because there was no one to 
inherit them. 

It is noticeable that with one exception raw mate- 
rials such as unworked skins were not deposited at the 
grave; the exception was a skin for the body to lie on 
or for covering it. The idea was not the destruction 
or discarding of wealth per se, although a wealthy 
family naturally left more at the grave than a poor 
one, but rather the idea of providing for the deceased 
on his other-world journey so far as one could without 
seriously depriving the survivors. The quantity and 
type of deposits can be gauged by the following. 
From one pre-European grave of a male, from which 
all fur, lashings, and wood had rotted away and in 
which even the ivory and antler were badly rotted, 
the following objects were taken: a rectangular olivine 
object 43 inches long, which may have been used as a 
coarse whetstone; micaceous sandstone whetstone; 
small fine-pumice rubbing stone; two large antler awls; 
two antler wedges; flat fragment of ivory; small pieces 
of ocher; ivory object, possibly a broken foreshaft; 
walrus tooth with a hole drilled through one side, 
probably a handle on the thong of a small drill (Nuni- 
vakers seldom used the bow drill); a small piece of 
ivory (?) whittled on all sides with small knife marks 
(such objects today are used when stitching boat 
covers); ivory side-prong of a bird spear; bone arrow 
point for caribou; two ivory foreshafts of harpoons. 
On one post-Discovery grave, probably only fifteen to 
twenty years old, there were two kayak paddles, one 
large bow, a spear thrower, harpoon, ax, gun, a wooden 
kayak model, drum frame, a teakettle, and _ plain 
wooden box containing dishes. The kayak model pos- 
sibly was left for a little boy who was known to have 
been buried here with an adult. On a near-by grave 
there were a box of dishes, two guns, pair of snowshoes, 
teakettle, and various wooden dishes, store pots and 
Beside it was the broken frame of a large 
kayak. There were undoubtedly various small tools 
inside the grave. An old woman and a middle-aged 
man had been buried here. 

This introduces an interesting custom of the Nuni- 
vak Islanders. It was quite all right for two or more 
people of different sex, age, and family to be interred 
in the same grave. When an interment was to be 
made, the skull of the last previously buried body was 
removed and placed on a mat on a high place, facing 
People as they went by were supposed to put 
As burial places were 


pans. 


east. 
some grass over the skull. 
usually at the edge of the village, never more than 
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a quarter of a mile away, there would be skulls and 
even long bones lying around where people constantly 
came and went. Around the edges of Mekoryuk, 
there were five known burial places, and two more 
which were away from the village but within sight. 
This shows that the people had little fear of the actual 
remains of the dead. 

We must now go back to the survivors. They re- 
turned to the house, cleaned it, and began their 
mourning. Although close relatives and those who 
had handled the corpse did no work of any kind the 
day of the funeral, the next day they usually resumed 
their work around the village. However, mourners 
kept their eyes cast down, talked little, and joked not 
atall. They probably would keep their hoods up over 
their heads whenever they went outdoors. In general, 
the taboos during mourning were not so strict as for 
the killing of a first mukluk, for example, and they 
varied more from individual to individual. For the 
first day the relatives of the deceased—but not the 
entire village—could use no sharp instruments: needles, 
knives, drills, etc.'*! 

The husband or wife of a deceased person might 
observe the strictest mourning, not going outdoors for 
twenty days except to relieve himself, the same kind 
of seclusion as for a girl at puberty. On the other 
hand, he or she might feel that it was absolutely nec- 
essary to go fishing or hunting. This was permissible; 
but none of the mourners could be the first to under- 
take any such activity. Very particularly, one had 
to wait three or four days after the ritual opening of 
the spring sealing season before starting to hunt.'” 

During the first twenty days all the relatives would 
refrain from going up on any little eminence and look- 
ing around, something of a hardship for the older 
people, who enjoyed doing just that. The chief 
mourner could not go onto a high place for a long 
time, even after the first mourning period. The vil- 
lage held no dances for twenty days. At dances 
thereafter, relatives could attend, even perform, but 
they wore the streak of soot across the face, they 
entered last, and were the last to dance. 

Close relatives, such as the parents or the spouse, 
could not eat any fresh food. This did not mean that 
they ate only dried or rotten fish and meat. It meant 
to most people that if one cooked fish soup today, one 
could not eat it until tomorrow. All these taboos on 
dancing, hunting, and eating were in effect ‘‘for a 
vear,”’ that is, until the end of the next Bladder Feast. 

The surviving husband or wife could not have inter- 
course or remarry until he or she had counted off those 
Some people voluntarily 





days on fingers and toes. 


131 For a day after a man of her household brought home a 
seal, a woman could do no sewing. As long as the seal’s head 
remained in state in the house, she could not sew in the house 
but had to go inside the storehouse to do it. 

182 There seem to have been no such hunting or food taboos 
pertaining to the walrus. 
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refrained from marrying for a year. On the other 
hand, a few men had remarried immediately, not 
waiting even twenty days. This occurred if a man 
had desired another woman before his wife’s death and 
had decided to marry this woman, but had not wanted 
to leave his children or for some other reason had 
stayed on with his wife. People might regard imme- 


diate remarriage as scandalous, but it was neither a 
After a while, they ceased gossiping 


crime nor a sin. 
about it. 

Nunivakers treated remains of the dead apparently 
so nonchalantly not because they thought the remains 
naturally were innocuous, but because the people by 
the proper ritual treatment had rendered them harm- 
less, had satisfied the demands of the supernatural. 
Also the people by their own power could cope with 
the magical influence from human remains. More 
than that, they evidently felt that the corpse was not 
to be dreaded so much as the souls of certain indi- 
viduals: those who had gone away and never returned 
or others who had lived or died unnaturally. Actually 
it is difficult to tell just what was the basis of their 
attitude. Certainly, human remains did have power 
even if the living did not hold them in great dread. 
Sometimes a hunter who desired strong hunting power 
would do this: when a man seemed likely to die, the 
hunter would give him food, unless he was one who had 
fed the man in the course of the daily routine. Then 
after the man’s death, the hunter would go five days 
without eating and without sexual intercourse. On 
the fifth night, secretly he would cut off jaw, hands, 
feet, and privates of the corpse, or possibly only one 
of these, would wrap them up carefully and would use 
them as hunting charms in the spring sealing season, 
placing his charm bundle in his kayak. Sometimes a 
man would remove the skin from the back of a corpse, 
male or female, and would use it as a kayak mat in the 
spring hunt.’ If a man wanted a charm to aid him 
in races, he removed a human leg bone from a recent 
burial. Again, for success in the seal hunt, he might 
steal the whole body of a newborn infant and wrap it 
up. There are two interesting points in these prac- 
tices. First, the remains of either sex might be used— 
even the sexual organs of a woman might serve as a 
hunting amulet—and, second, the charm bundle could 
be hung up in the kazigi during the Bladder Feast. 
That this was not considered contaminating seems 
surprising at first. But the idea was that human re- 
mains attracted the seals and overpowered them, not 
that they repelled the seals. 

The Nunivakers lacked a number of customs that 
were prominent in the Lower Yukon-Norton Sound 
area, which suggests that these elements of culture 
were recent, the isolated islanders keeping closer to 
the old Eskimo culture that they perhaps had before 
going to the island and not subsequently having much 


8 For additional information on this point, see Himmelheber, 
p. 33. 
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opportunity to pick up these new customs. One whole 
complex which the Aleuts and the Eskimos of the 
Kuskokwim and Yukon rivers possessed was the 
memorial feast. On Nunivak Island, at no time fol- 
lowing a death did the survivors give away or destroy 
the deceased’s or their own possessions—-except the 
things put on the grave—or give a feast in honor of the 
dead. When the taboos of the individual mourners 
were lifted, that was the end, except for the removal 
of the skull several years later.'*4 


ANALYSIS OF LIFE CRISES 


In the Nunivak scheme of things there were three 
kinds of crisis in an individual’s life, a ‘‘crisis’”’ being 
any pronounced, significant change. These three 
types were not consciously categorized by the Nunivak 
people themselves, but their behavior at different life 
crises was so consistently different that it is not diff- 
cult for a student of the culture to make the distinc- 
tions. Given their concept of the universe, the three 
patterns of life-crisis behavior are logical, not merely 
a hodge-podge of peculiar superstitions and outworn 
cultural survivals. 

We must realize that they saw the universe as one 
great natural unit. We would call it a natural-super- 
natural unit. They thought often about this natural- 
supernatural world, thought about it enough to be 
able to organize their beliefs concerning it and their 
behavior toward it. Probably this explains why be- 
liefs and behavior were inwardly consistent. The 
people had schematized the natural world around 
them. In contrast, they were not at all contemplative 
about their social environment. It was exceedingly 
difficult for them to explain any aspect of their social 
system, so far as they had a system. They had not 
objectified it. Their social behavior was not entirely 
inconsistent, of course; but the behavior of individuals 
toward each other in situations that did not directly 
involve the natural-supernatural, that is, in purely 
social situations, was relatively variable and incon- 
sistent, and different from behavior in the system. 
life crises show these differences. 

134 Although Rasmussen, on the basis of interviews conducted 
in Nome, has described (p. 351) great memorial feasts supposedly 
held on Nunivak Island, the present author could get no con- 
firmation for this, either directly from the old people or indirectly 
through the mythology or otherwise. The people specifically 
denied that they held a feast when the skull was removed from 
the grave as described above, and they had none of the ‘‘name- 
sake’’ complex of the Lower Yukon area, which was an essential 
element of the Feast of the Dead there. Instead of treating a 
namesake as a reincarnation of the honored deceased, the Nuni- 
vakers often named a child for a living relative, with their two 
souls quite distinct; hence there was no clothing of the namesake 
as if one were clothing and honoring the dead relative. Ras- 
mussen’s informant and interpreter probably were describing the 
mainland custom. Also, the Nunivak Eskimos did give the large 
Messenger Feast which, because of the exchange of great quan- 
tities of goods, may have been confused with the lavish Feast of 
the Dead. 
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Some personal crises involved the natural-supernatural 
world. The behavior at such times was different from 
that at crises with a primarily social significance. 
One type of crisis behavior-pattern was connected 
with physiological change: childbirth, girl’s puberty 
(prolonged but attenuated in menstrual periods), and 
death. To Nunivakers, these changes were not pri- 
marily of group concern. They mattered greatly in 
the life of the individual and they mattered in the 
The individual was in an unnatural, 
the natural- 


natural world. 
“unclean”’ condition and 
supernatural powers or he would be if he did not take 
certain precautions. He might also contaminate other 
It is astonishing how consistent was behavior 


offensive to 


people. 
following these crises: taboos on fresh foods, sexual 
satisfaction, wearing ornaments, joking and plaving, 
on certain kinds of economic activity which inyolved 
the more important and sacred items of food supply, 
taboos to prevent contamination of important food- 
getting instruments such as kayak and harpoons, and 
finally taboos on looking up and around and on going 
bareheaded and barehanded, evidently to prevent con- 
tamination of the great universe powers. All of this 
was directed to securing the pity and respect of the 
beings of the natural-supernatural world and to prevent 
arousing their antagonism. Behavior at such physio- 
logical crises was not directed toward the community. 
The individual did not have to work or dance for the 
community; he did not have to give many presents to 
the community. So long as the person carried out the 
demands of that other world, the social world paid 
very little attention openly. Actually the people al- 
ways showed a gregarious interest in such an important 
event in the life of a member of the group. But there 
was no big communal ceremony; the ritual was small 
and personal. The orientation of behavior toward the 
natural world rather than the social world is shown 
by the duration of most of the taboos: ‘‘until the end 
of the next Bladder Feast.” Until the Feast was 
successfully concluded, at which time everything was 
set right with the seals and the birds and other impor- 
tant beings, people had to be very careful about not 
giving offense to them. Other evidence of the nature 
of these taboos is given by the nature of punishment 
for breaking the taboos. The individual or his family 
was punished primarily, the community secondarily. 
When an individual broke a personal taboo, he ran the 
risk of becoming ill or having some other misfortune. 
The community would be affected only if the broken 
taboo involved the important food animals. 

There was one crisis which was not primarily physio- 
logical, yet brought out almost point for point the 
behavior connected with physiological crises, namely 
a young man’s killing his first big bearded seal. The 
youth was nineteen or twenty years old, well past 
actual puberty; yet, from the complete fast to the 
wearing of mittens outdoors, the young man really 
went through a “puberty rite.” At the same time, 
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there was a social element in his father’s presenting 
gifts to the people at the Bladder Feast. 

This brings us neatly to the second kind of life 
crisis, @ change in one’s status with regard to food getting. 
First berry picking and gathering of grass by a girl, 
first killing of a bird and a seal by a boy required 
recognition by the whole community. Since obviousl\ 
these activities involved the food supply of the group, 
the parents of the child called these activities to the 
attention of the community by distributing gifts. 
Certain ritual ‘‘firsts,”’ which also involved the group, 
were handled in the way. These were first 
appearance of a child at a ritual, first drum, first 
dancing in the kazigi. 

The crises in this second large category, like the 
first, had to do with the great nonsocial universe. 
They represented first contacts with that universe by 


same 


young individuals, and so far as those contacts might 
be offensive to the animals and involve danger to the 
food supply, taboos were in force. For example, when 
a boy caught his first hair seal, he could not eat any 
part of that kind of seal. But since the events at 
these changes of status involved more than the indi- 
vidual and the nonsocial world, there was this com- 
bination of taboo and distribution of wealth, that is, 
a combination of nonsocial and social. Thus the indi- 
vidual and the group participated in the crisis observ- 
ances just as they participated in the effects of the 
crisis, which were continuation of food getting and 
continuation of ritual. There was another aspect of 
this sharing. Undoubtedly the spirits liked the traits 
of generosity, of attention to taboos and ritual details, 
and would repay both the group and the individual 
for them. 

It is interesting that the first fish catch, the first 
gathering of shellfish, and other firsts were not ritually 
or socially recognized. Certain very minor status 
changes, such as the piercing of a child’s lip for labrets, 
might be brought into this category of crises by the 


A poor man but a skilful workman, the maker of 
beautiful wooden dishes; here helping the local trader build 
He wears a modern blue denim parka. 

The interpreter, Donald, from Nash Harbor Village. 
His store clothes are no improvement over his old-time 


Fic. 71. 


a boat. 
Fic. 72. 


reindeer parka. 

Fic. 73. The humpbacked shaman whose stories and accounts 
of the festivals fill many pages of this report. His old, 
worn squirrel-skin cap and parka reveal his economic con- 
dition. 

74. Jimmy’s mother, perhaps not the best housekeeper in 
the village but one of the best basketmakers and cheerful, 
genuinely friendly, easy going. 
75. Sick and not so cheerful. 
76. <A pre-school trio, torn and grubby like small boys 
everywhere. Note the voluminous long boots and, con- 
trasted with them, the modern-style short boots on the boy 
in the center. Today a cloth parka is almost always worn 
over the fur parka. 

77. It is difficult to obtain candid-camera pictures without 

either posing or clowning by the subjects. 
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Fics. 71-77. The Nuniwagamiut. 
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eiving of a sweat bath for the men of the community, 
but obviously such an event was of minor concern to 
everybody. 

The third kind of crisis was a change in social status. 
To a Nunivaker, this was no crisis at all. Under this 
heading there come marriage, divorce, and adoption. 
These did not involve the food supply or the perpetua- 
tion of ritual; hence there were no taboos, and the 
community did not have any official part in these 
changes of status. Members of the community indi- 
vidually would show great interest in what were impor- 
tant events in the life of the principals; as a group, 
they were indifferent. This seems rather strange to 
us. Weare undoubtedly right in assuming that these 
events were bigger to the individuals than outward 
social forms would indicate. (From actual observa- 
tion, it would seem that becoming an orphan or being 
adopted into a strange family were the two most seri- 
ous changes from the standpoint of personal develop- 
ment.) Yet the indifference of the supernatural, the 
absence of opportunity for social advancement by 
giving presents and feasts, and lack of other emotion- 
reinforcing acts and situations would keep these per- 
sonal events from seeming overwhelmingly important 
even to the principals. We must not project into 
their lives our emotions. 

Two other changes of social status were recognized 
by the village, for different reasons. When a novice 
shaman was ready, he demonstrated his powers in the 
kazigi before the assembled community. If he passed 
this test, he was recognized as a practicing shaman 
who could be called upon by the group. Whether he 
or his family gave presents or a feast is not known 
definitely. However, it seems unlikely. The second 
type of change involves the elevation of a man to the 
status of ‘‘chief,”” which came later in life. (See p. 
248.) Since being a chief had meaning only in rela- 
tion to the kazigi and the village and since a man was 
designated chief by others, of course the group had to 
have a hand in such a change. Possibly these two 
status changes should be placed in a category by them- 


selves. Yet, although the community took part 


Fic. 78. A very small resident of Mekoryuk beaches his toy 
kayak. 

Fics. 79, 80. Every woman and girl has her dance headdress 
of long white reindeer hairs bordered with beaver or other 
valuable fur and bleached sealskin. 

Fic. 81. The close-twined basket for storing fine clothing and 
fancy odds and ends. 

Fic. 82. Wealthy man’s daughter. She wears a squirrel parka, 

the squirrel tails forming a fringe around the bottom, with 
wolverine ruff, wolverine tassels around all the upper part 
of the garment, and white reindeer border. 
a mink parka. 
83. “Block that catch!’ This popular ball game between 
the sexes draws in all ages: the woman in right foreground 
is a grandmother, the girl at the left is ten years old. Here, 
as a young woman catches the ball, the young man rushes 
to get it away from her. 


She also owns 
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(rather passively), the rule holds that social changes 
required no taboos, no ceremonial, and no large dis- 
tribution of gifts. 


MARRIAGE 


Before marriage, boys and girls were supposed to 
show a certain sedateness toward each other. Girls 
in particular were expected to walk, not run, to keep 
their eyes cast down, to refrain from: taking the 
initiative in teasing and playing when they were in 
the presence of men and youths. The two sexes 
did spend very little time together, and even when 
they were in each other's presence, they talked at 
rather than to each other, giggled, and teased self- 
consciously. In the evening, particularly the very 
long summer evenings, the taboos were evaded some- 
what. Boys and girls from ten to twenty years old 
played games together ** and adolescent flirtations 
flourished. The youngsters would develop shy, blush- 
ing which often included sexual intercourse 
and occasionally ended in marriage. But there was 
no frank, serious pairing off, and no working together. 
For example, a girl or young woman could not get into 
the kavak of any boy or man except her husband, a 
little brother, or an old grandfather. For a young 
couple to go off together for fishing before they were 
married was not proper. 

Boys of fourteen or fifteen and tomboy girls of ten 
or eleven would go swimming together, nude. These 
same youngsters would sneak off on a summer evening 
for some rough, kidlike erotic behavior, which con- 
sisted of a boy catching a girl and hugging or caressing 
her. After this age, however, the boy began to asso- 
ciate with older boys, to think about seal hunting, to 
strut around and act lofty toward the girls because he 
was learning to take his place in the community as a 
hunter. He could not seriously think of marriage 
until after he had caught at least one of each kind of 
seal, including the adult bearded seal. He would be 
twenty or more when finally eligible to marry. Mean- 
while, when he was between sixteen and twenty, most 
of the girls he had formerly played with were being 
married to older men. It was unusual if a girl were 
still unmarried at sixteen. Most girls were married 
when about thirteen, a few at eleven or twelve. The 
result was that not all young men could have wives 
vounger than themselves. Some would marry widows 
or women whose husbands had left them, who thus 
would be very much women-of-the-world at the age of 
twenty-two or twenty-six. A man might even marry 
a woman old enough to be his mother. However, the 
“normal” marriage can be considered one between a 
youth of twenty and a girl of thirteen. 

So far as kinship was concerned, the only marriages 
absolutely forbidden, aside from the usual parent-child 


sc ” 
cases 


18 \ man received the title of chief as a result of giving pres- 
ents, not the other way round. 
1% See pp. 213, 214, 216. 
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and brother-sister ones, were marriages between any 
people in uncie-niece or aunt-nephew relationship. For 
example, a man could not espouse his brother's or his 
sister’s daughter. He could, however, marry a par- 
allel cousin's daughter even though, according to 
Nunivak terminology, he did call that cousin his 
brother or sister. A person could marry his serious 
partner or joking partner or a cross-cousin or a parallel 
cousin, although people were quite dubious about this 
last one. 

The people also said it was unlikely that a man would 
marry his wife’s sister after his wife’s death or after 
separation, and a woman would not marry her hus- 
band’s brother. This is borne out by the absence of 
familiarity and joking between such individuals, by the 
kin terms, and by the genealogies which with one ex- 
ception show no cases of successive sororate or levirate; 
the one exception was considered by the people a case 
of illegitimacy for other reasons. In spite of their 
statements, the genealogies do show that in polygyny 
and polyandry there was a tendency to marry two 
sisters or two brothers. There have not been enough 
cases of polygamy within recent generations to warrant 
any more explicit statement than that. Incidentally, 
in both polygyny and polyandry, the wife had to be 
fully agreeable to the arrangement. At least, that is 
what the informants claimed. 

There were no cases of a man marrying his maternal 
uncle’s widow, but thcre was one instance of a young 
man marrying his stepmother, a woman many years 
his senior who was also his foster mother.' Since all 
the villages intermarried, everyone on the island was 
related to everyone else. One could scarcely avoid 
marrying a distant relative. There was some inter- 
marriage with people on Nelson Island and at Hooper 
Bay although this was necessarily infrequent. Nuni- 
vakers in the old days did not marry beyond those two 
localities. The Nunivak population therefore should 
be regarded as very inbred. 

There were no formal rules of courtship, no plans 
for married life were made by the young couple, and 
they did not have intercourse before marriage (sup- 
posedly). The young man did not have to give service 
to the girl’s family prior to marriage. When he was 
thinking about getting married, his mother made a 
nice wedding parka from furs that he himself had 
caught or obtained by trade, and she might also make 
boots. If he were quite anxious to win a particu- 
lar girl, he would carve a belt buckle or some other 
trinket. Then most men would get a relative to make 
the proposal to the girl’s family, an older brother, a 
grandmother, anybody. There was no rule about this. 
If the suitor was older and felt sure of himself or if he 
was away from all his relatives, he would ask for a girl 


himself. Occasionally, her parents would quietly take 


17 In the Nunivak version of the Sun-sister and Moon-brother 
story, the incest was between a young man and his uncle’s wife 
who was also his foster mother. 
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the initiative. This was not the proper procedure, 
though. If the young man was acceptable, he brought 
forth the fine new clothing for the bride. While he 
was staying in the kazigi with the other men, she took 
food to him in a new dish, the best food that she could 
prepare. This was the public notification of the mar- 
riage, as if a tiny village needed any in a literal sense. 
His provision of a fine parka and her provision of fine 
food were evidence that each could take the responsi- 
bility and do the work required in marriage. 

There was no other exchange of gifts, nothing that 
might be called the binding of a contract, unless the 
foregoing is considered such. The bride’s family did 
not give a feast, her father did not give a sweat bath. 
As stated before, the community did not take part in 
this change of individuals’ status. Neither man nor 
woman changed hairdress, type of ornaments, or cut 
of the clothing pursuant to marriage. The bride prob- 
ably would have her face tattooed if this had not been 
done previously. They were not entitled to use any 
dishes, tools, or foods different from those they had 
used or eaten before marriage. The point is that none 
had been denied to them simply because they were 
unmarried. 

Following the marriage, the young man just stayed 
on in the girl’s village if he was from another settle- 
ment, as was true frequently. If his family lived in 
the same village, he brought his own dishes and cloth- 
ing to the house of his bride’s parents but probably 
would leave his hunting gear in his father’s storehouse. 
The rule of matrilocal residence was adjusted to fit 
circumstances as agreeably as possible. If a family 
had four sons and one young daughter, one of the sons 
would bring his wife home instead of going to her 
village. If the bridegroom did the customary thing 
and moved to the other village, he probably would use 
the kazigi to which his wife’s father and brothers be- 
longed, but he might use another kazigi because it was 
less crowded or nearer his wife’s house or because some 
of his own kin stayed in it. 

Marriages seem to have been contracted much more 
often in summer than in winter. There was a good 
reason for this. During the winter families crowded 
together in the winter houses, so that a young couple 
could have no privacy for the shy courtship or for the 
honeymoon. In the summer they could travel and 
camp out as much as they pleased. And they took 
full advantage of the opportunity. One principle of 
Nunivak marriage was that the husband and wifé be 
in love. Of course a couple of middle-aged people, 
each of whom had been married three times before, 
would marry for material considerations. A young 
couple really would be in love and would not hesitate 
to show it. Not long after the marriage, the bride- 
groom would take his wife to his home, for the chance 
to travel alone with her, to get the remainder of his 
personal possessions, or for various reasons. On this 
visit, the girl was given a new nickname by her hus- 
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band’s relatives (p. 238) and the in-law taboos came 
into force. 

A man never looked directly at or talked directly 
to his wife’s mother or father, another of the many 
traits setting Eskimos of this region apart from those 
Arctic. Normally a man talked through his 
wife. If no intermediary was present, he would talk 
at his parents-in-law without looking at them. Nat- 
urally, he would always show the greatest respect and 
formality. If he met his mother-in-law on the trail, 
neither one need detour, but they would not look at 
each other as they passed. Although he talked freely 
enough with his wife’s brothers and sisters, he rarely 
joked with them (if he did, it was without the sharp- 
ness of the joking partner); and the same was true of 
a woman and her husband’s brothers and sisters. 
Between a woman and her parents-in-law there were 
the same taboos as between a man and his parents-in- 
law, except that they were not so rigorously observed. 
For example, the woman could talk to her mother-in- 
law if necessary, while refraining from looking at her 
directly. Sometimes two people would be good friends 
or perhaps joking partners before a marriage in their 
families made them kin. Such special circumstances 
modified the in-law relationships. 

After the honeymoon, for the first few years of 
married life the young couple remained in the wife’s 
home. We must remember, though, that the man 
spent almost all of his time in the kazigi, and for other 
reasons (discussed elsewhere) he scarcely belonged in 
his father-in-law’s household. During his early mar- 
ried life he was emotionally tied to two groups: his 
parental family, and his wife and children. Yet, as 
pointed out in the introduction, there were other forces 
in the culture which prevented friction and held the 
couple together. 

As the children grew up, certain taboos were en- 
forced on brothers and sisters. Any child, both before 
and after adolescence, could address his parents directly 
and familiarly. There were always the closest bonds 
between parents and children and between grand- 
parents and grandchildren. But brothers and sisters 
gradually drew away from each other. After puberty, 
they never looked directly at each other and never 
talked freely. One might make a request of the other, 
formally. That was about the extent of their conver- 
sations. Even before puberty, from the time that the 
boy went to the kazigi, they did not play together 
unless they were taking part in a group game. Al- 
though in general among the children the age principle 
was in force, whereby any older child would ask any 
younger child to do things for him, among brothers 
and sisters the boy tended to domineer over the girl 
regardless of age. A lad of eighteen might take a big- 
brother protective attitude toward his little sister of 
five, but a boy of ten was usually quite indifferent to 
the wails of his eight-year-old sister or his eleven-year- 
old sister. Both he disregarded, unless he wanted 


in the 
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them to, do something for him. However, among the 
brothers of a family there were free demonstrations of 
affection. As the taboos on heterosexual behavior 
increased, inside and outside the family, the compan- 
ionship among all boys increased. There wasa similar 
situation among girls, although it was not quite so 
obvious. All these relationships among various mem- 
bers of the family had formal expression in the system 
of names and nicknames. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


KINSHIP TERMS, NAMES, NICKNAMES 


In the Nunivak terminology there are very few 
large categories grouping remote kin with immediate 
relatives, particularly among consanguineal relatives. 
Instead of using any single kin term for a distant rela- 
tive, they use a descriptive term, ‘‘cousin’s husband,” 
“‘my aunt’s grandson,” etc., or teknonymy, or some 
euphemistic phrase which avoids use of proper name 
as well as kin term. Many of these are inexact or 
quite unintelligible to the outsider but perfectly clear 
to a member of the very small community where these 
individuals live. 

In the following, the two lists of kinship terms were 
obtained from different informants, with different in- 
terpreters. 
ist PeRs. SING. 

Poss. 


GENERAL TERM 
OF REFERENCE 188 
f f, m f;'8% any male rela- 
tive of gf’s generation 
(also f gf, m gf accord- 
ing to one inform- apa’xtuwa’ka;!” 
apa’xlugax ™! apa’xluya’ka 
f m, m m; any female 
relative of gm’s gen- 
eration 
gm (old story-word, not 
used in everyday 
speech ) 


ama’xluwa’ka; 

ama’xtugax "4! ama’xtuya’ka 
(his, her gm: 
.an‘0’kata’yax an‘6’kat-an) 

; , 
ama’xtuya’yamaxn(c)x 
il-a (pl. i’l-ait) 

i a’taka 


ata’taxlugax ata’taxluwa’ka 


1388 There were no distinct vocative terms. 


1389, parent; f, father; m, mother; s, son; d, daughter; b, 
brother; ss, sister; ch, child; c, cousin; xc, cross-cousin; h, hus- 
band; w, wife; gr, great; g, grand-; 0, older; y, younger; m.s., 
man speaking; w.s., woman speaking. 

40 Terms are used by both male and female unless specified 
otherwise. 

Ml Descriptive terms frequently are used: 
a’nun-a’t'i. 

12 One informant said that ‘‘my grandfather” was apa’xiuwa’ka, 
“my great-grandfather’’ was apa’xluya’ka. -tugax (or -luyax) 
and -luwax both mean “old.” The grandfather and great- 
grandfather distinction probably is erroneous. Also note: some 
people clearly used ‘‘g,”” others “‘y.’’ Possibly some were un- 
consciously trying to help the foreigner by using a “‘g’’ easier to 
pronounce. 


ff, a’tena’ti, m f, 














lb (general term, rarely 





used 





SS general term, rarely 





used 





ob, fbos,mssos 






i bod, mssod 





O 5S, 






b, y ss, fb vy ch, 





nssy ch 
middle d (lit.: 


smaller one (?); term 





middle ss, 






rarely used). 





voungest ss, youngest d 
f ss ch, m b ch 








p xe ch (only m xe ch? 
female xe joking partner 
m.s.) 1% 







same f (siblings with 
same f, different m 
same m (siblings with 
same m, different f) 








s, hs, ws (alsofs, ms 





according to one inf't. 
d,hd,wd 
bs, bd (ms. 







sss, ss d (m.s. 





bs, bd (w.s.) 





sss, ss d (was. 






ss, ds; br gs, ss gs 





sd, d d: b gd, es gd 





cn 





gr-g 







rf, hm,wit, wm 













h b, hss 
w b, w ss 
hb 

W ss 
wssh 
hbw 
bw,sw 
ssh, dh 







minology. 











See p. 
basis in kinship. 
Pl., u’z-uyoi. 








parent-in-law. 
“S Note that 
with the suffix -put. 
clined. However, in 
sister-in-law,” etc. 
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Inf’t. claimed 
texts 





an 

ana’ni 
ana’na’xtugax 
ata’xlugax 
ata’xluwax 


ana’xtugax 
a’nutkdO'n-ax 


a’ganao’na\ 
a’nemal(x 

ns 
a‘tka 


uUVU "gan 


mi’kano’xnax 
mi’kanoga’gax 
ilu’yax 


ihu’*kowx 
nago’= 
a‘thayo’ti? 
a’n| vyo'ti 


k(a)ttu’n-ax 
pa’n-ia 
ka'nia’gax 
u’z-uyox | 
a’n-evya’gax 
no’x"ax 
1td’yax 
ttunu’n-ax 
ilu‘le’ayox 
wena 
nu’‘tia 
Ca’kia(x 


ta’k-i’a X 


Cak-i’agax 


14s 


ata’taxtuwaxput | 
ana’naxtuwa’xput !* 


axti’(a X 
wi legdyax 
u’(x )k*oa(x 
n(a nao’ yax 
n(a mao’x 


ana’ma, ana’ka are shortened forms. 
244 for discussion of joking partnerships and their 


that 


these words 


such as we’nan-a’t'i, h f, were often used. 
‘99 Spier, Kinship Systems. 


the same 
the suthx was unde- 
were 
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a’n-aka 


ina’naxtuya’ka 


ica’xluya’ka 


ana’xluya’ka ! 


a’n-ema’(x)ka 


vikaka 


uvuya(x )ka 


ilu’ya(x )ka 
ihi’yama 


k(a)uo’naya’ka 
pani’ (a )ka 
ka’nia’yama 
u’z-uyo'ka 
i’n-eyaya’ka 
no’x‘aka 
ltOya’ka 
ItOva’ka 
ilu’lea’yo’xka 
wi'ka 
nuli’(a)ka 
éak-i’(a )ma '* 
Caki'tka 
Cak-i’a(x ka 


Caki‘aya’ka 


axti’(a)xka 

wi hed’yaka 
u’k*oa’ka 

n(a )nao’(x Jka 1 


There is nothing unusual about this kinship ter- 
It has the basic pattern of the Iroquois 
and Western Eskimo systems, according to Spier’s 
classification: ® parallel cousins are siblings; cross 


Descriptive: f m, a’tun-a’n-i; m m, a’nen-a’ni. 


? €aki'tka refers to former parent-in-law, Gaki-ma to present 


as {fb and mss 


translated ‘‘our 


“8 For in-laws, particularly parents-in-law, descriptive terms 
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cousins are cousins; older siblings distinguished from 


younger siblings (the Nunivak terminology differs here 
in classing vounger brothers and younger sisters to- 
gether; at the same time it shows traces of the Eskimo 
system of using six sibling terms, distinguishing middle 
from older brothers and sisters); father and mother: 
son and daughter; four terms for parents’ siblings; 
grandfather and grandmother; grandchild. Although 
the Nuniwagamiut do have distinct terms for grand- 
son and granddaughter, they tend to use the one term 
Ito’yax, disregarding sex. 

In addition, the Nunivak system has the Eskimo 
trait of using four nepotic terms. It is interesting 
that although parallel cousins are called siblings, a 
man’s brother’s child and a woman’s sister’s child are 
always distinguished from own children. 

Affinal relatives are lumped together grandly. Here 
the terminology reflects marriage and family customs, 
by which all in-laws are treated formally and levirat 
and sororate are uncommon. It is noticeable that 
wife’s sister and husband's brother are not classified as 
ego's potential mates, but a person does refer to his 
stepfather and father’s brother by terms that are the 
“old,” and the same for 
Simultaneous soro- 


same except for the suffix 
stepmother and mother’s sister. 
rate in polvgyvny, simultaneous levirate in polyandry 
did occur, but the successive forms were rare. 


People must completely disregard the naming sys- 
tem and significance of names among the Eskimos of 
the Norton Sound region and northwest Alaska when 
studying the naming system of Nunivak, because it is 
entirely different in its raison and in practice. On the 
Lower Yukon, for example, a person was named for 
the most recently deceased individual in the commu- 
nity, regardless of sex and relationship to the child. 
The baby then became a reincarnation of the dead 
person. 

Here is the Nunivak system. There was no cere- 
mony, and no presents were given in the kazigi. The 
child was named for a relative, either a living relative 
or one who had died several years previously, not the 
most recently deceased. The baby was given a mas- 
culine or feminine name according to its own sex. 
There was no indiscriminate use of names. 

Children were most often named for their grand- 
parents. The genealogies show that twice as many 
boys were named for maternal grandfather as for 
father’s father. With matrilocal residence, this is to 
be expected, since the baby belonged to the household 
of his mother’s father. The old man would be pleased 
to confer his own name on his grandson, then would 
give him special affection and protection. Girls seem 
to have been named for father’s mother as often as for 
mother’s mother. Not all children were named for 

461 The genealogies are incomplete for the third generation back 


of the present generation of young adults (in 1940). In many 


forty vears old 


cases it cannot be stated for whom a man now 


was named. 
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Great-aunts and great-uncles, uncles 
Although this 


grandparents. 
and aunts were honored in this way. 


name (what will be called henceforth the ‘‘real name’’) 
was something very special, there was no legend con- 
nected with it and it was not owned by the lineage. 
In other words, people of different families bore the 


same name. 

It is immediately apparent that the soul of a person 
was not transferred with his name, as people believed 
on the Lower Yukon. There were cases of two chil- 
dren being named for the same grandparent. For 
example, a brother and sister each had a son. The 
two little boys were both named for the father of the 
man and woman, paternal grandfather of one child 
and maternal grandfather of the other. The old man 
certainly did not divide his soul between his grand- 
children but remained in possession of it until his 
death. Also a person might have two real names but 
did not thereby acquire two souls. This sometimes 
happened when a child was adopted at an early age, 
parents and foster parents each conferring a name 
from their respective families. 

These real names are peculiar, undoubtedly old, 
many now meaningless. Ninety-five masculine names 
and eighty-two feminine names were recorded. (See 
appendix 3.) Of these, the translators were unable to 
give the etymology of thirty-seven. For twenty 
others, they recognized the root but were puzzled by 
the suffix and could not determine the meaning of the 
word as a whole.’ The remainder, those that can be 
translated, are principally verb forms, adjectives, and 
substantives. So many verbs among the names is 
rather surprising. Several have the “man,” 
“woman,” or “daughter.”” With the exception of 
Polar-bear and Shining-one, the real names are not 
laudatory, at least they do not appear to be today. 
Some names are descriptive, may have been nicknames 
originally, for example: No-thumb, Little-woman, 
Smells-of-smoke, Going-out, Smells-around, Dried- 
thing, Torn-down, Point-to-it, Lying-flat, Always- 
winking, Ran-away. No one pretends to know what 
these refer to or whence they came. 

The name may not contain the soul of the indi- 
vidual, but it contains some other vital essence, some- 
thing very special connected with the individual and 
possibly also with the family. The Nunivak people 
have gone to astonishing lengths to avoid use of the 
real name.'* First, there was teknonymy. A man 


roots 


2 Of the 57 untranslatable or uncertain names, 26 have -an 
suffixes: -yan, -kan, -van. -an suffixes are rare in the Nunivak 
language, but they may be common elsewhere in south Alaska. 
For example, the Unalaska Aleut plural is formed with ‘‘n”’ rather 
than the ‘‘t" of Eskimo languages. Any linguists working on 
the mainland of southwest Alaska in the future may be able to 
explain whence Nunivak names came. 

8 However, unlike the people of Greenland, the Nuniwagamiut 
did not taboo the name of some familiar object because it 
happened to be also the name of a person. For one thing, 
these Eskimos did not bear such names as “kayak” or “caribou.” 
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was referred to as Father-of-John or Father-of-Mary, 
whichever was the eldest. A woman was Mother-of- 
John (or -Mary). When the oldest child died, the 
parents then were spoken of in connection with the 
oldest living child. However, age priority was not 
rigidly adhered to. 

Second, there were descriptive nicknames, which 
derived from the traits of the individual himself or of 
the person for whom he was named, that.is, he might 
receive both the real name and nickname of a relative. 
Most of these nicknames suggested no real oppro- 
brium, were just amusing, and were used freely by 
everyone; for example, ‘‘Little-rail’” applied to the 
tallest man on the island. Some were used more 
surreptitiously. One fat dark-skinned woman, who 
probably had Negro blood, was called by the name of 
a male seal that has a brown face and strong odor and 
taste, by those who disliked her. Aside from the in- 
herited ones, nicknames developed naturally in various 
ways. Joking partners seem to have been the origi- 
nators of many of them. For example, at the Mes- 
senger Feast at which there was considerable rivalry 
between villages, a man might give to a joking-friend 
from the other village a new nickname referring to his 
singing or dancing. 

There was still another way of getting a nickname. 
Names provided one more means of commemorating 
achievements. If a man did something of which he 
was proud, he would make up a name and appl\ 
it to a favorite son or grandson when the child was 
young. An interesting point is that such names 
tended to become reciprocal. Here is an example: 
mavo’ya‘lage’a once swam out a considerable distance 
from shore in very cold water to retrieve his kayak 
that was floating away. For this, he justifiably cre- 
ated the name “Swimming,” which he gave to his 
adopted grandson. Then the boy and other people 
picked up the name and applied it to mayo’ya'lage’a 
himself. 

Third, the Nuniwagamiut have built up a thorough 
and rather complex svstem of nicknames, the basis of 
which has remained carefully hidden until the pres- 
ent.' Probably it can best be explained by analogy 
to nicknaming in European culture: James may be 
called Jimmie, Jim, or Jamey; Dimitri becomes Dima; 
Patricia becomes Patsy, Pat, or Patty. The Nuni- 
vakers have a directly comparable system, except that 
kinship terms of reference are the bases of these pet 
names. ka’nia’gax (nephew) becomes ka’niaxtu’nax 
(little nephew), ka’nia’xkiun (nephew given to me), 
ka’nia’pax (big nephew), ka’niax-aka’yax (great neph- 
ew), and a number of others. The chief difference 
between these people and ourselves is that they have 
worked out their system much more logically and 
completely than we have. 


44 The part-Eskimo trader and his family who had lived on 
Nunivak twenty years, talking Eskimo with the people con- 
stantly, were unaware of this system. 
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The first point to note in explanation is that kinship 
terms of reference were not used in direct address, and 
there was no single direct-address equivalent of any 
term of relationship. Second, there were taboos on 
the use of real names under certain circumstances. 
The result was that nicknames were developed to be 
used when addressing one’s relatives directly. 

The taboos on real names come first. Older mem- 
bers of the community, members of a child’s family, 
and his playmates might refer to, even address the 
youngster by his real name up to the age of puberty. 
At first menstruation for a girl, some time in the teens 
for a boy, people would cease to use the real name. 
Soon the young people would have children and tek- 
nonymy would come into force. This and the use of 
many nicknames would so completely supplant the 
real name that a young child would not know the 
names of its parents and the other adults. Gradually 
the boy or girl would hear these names, but he still was 
not allowed to use them even in reference, decidedly 
not in direct address. A young man of twenty, at an 
age to establish a family and take his full part in the 
community, would not even vet know the names of 
the whole adult population. The Nunivak principle 
of age priority, which we have encountered before, 
operated here also. An old man could call a young 
fellow by his real name, but the latter, even if he knew 
the former’s name, would not dare use it; also, one old 
person could call another by his real name. In other 
words, the taboos were not absolute; they were modi- 
fied by age. This suggests that, although originally 
there probably were religio-magical reasons for avoid- 
ing the name, more recently the functioning of the 
social system has regulated the use of names and 
nicknames. 

Now we can return to the nicknames based on kin- 
ship terms. The various categories of relatives must 
be considered separately because the nicknames were 
acquired and used differently by different relatives. 
At puberty, a girl’s parents and siblings began to use 
for her a nickname based on “older sister.’’ Infor- 
mants claimed that nicknames were never derived 
from the terms of reference for middle sister and 
younger sister. When she married and her children 
were born, they heard their grandparents use this 
nickname and picked it up. Particularly the eldest 
child would continue to call his mother throughout her 
life ‘‘Little-older-sister’’ or ‘‘ Big-older-sister’’ or what- 
ever it might be. At puberty or at marriage (either 
one might precede the other), a girl also received a new 
nickname from her husband's relatives, derived from 
“daughter-in-law.’’ All of her husband’s close rela- 
tives had this one name for her. [t might happen that 
she was living with her husband’s people when her 
second or third child was learning to talk. In that 


case, he would begin to call her Some-kind-of-daughter- 
in-law, strange as that may seem. 
fact, this was rare. 


As a matter of 
But no matter where the names 
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may have come from, definitely not all children had 
the same name for their mother. There was no rule 
it was all determined by circumstance. 

Brothers and sisters did not always give one of their 
number the same nickname used by the parents. For 
example, a younger boy in the family might always 
address his oldest brother by an older-brother pet 
name whereas their father called his eldest son by one 
of the inherited or the commemorative nicknames 
described above. The name situation between father 
and sons was not so clear-cut as the mother-and-sons 
relationship. When a boy was very small, his father 
would begin to call him by any of the various kinds of 
nicknames. These usually were not derived from kin 
terms. Here enters another principle in the system: 
this name became reciprocal. Since every child had 
been given his own nickname, he therefore had his 
own name for his father. But no rule was ironclad. 
In a few cases, two sons called their father by the same 
name. And occasionally a woman and her sons would 
have reciprocal descriptive names instead of the more 
common kinship nicknames. 

When a young man married, he also received a new 
nickname from his in-laws, derived from ‘‘son-in-law.”’ 
Since it was used by brothers- and sisters-in-law as 
well as their parents, a man would address his sister’s 
husband as Real-son-in-law or something equally in- 
congruous. The husband called his wife's sisters by 
names with the root ¢a’k“i- (relative by marriage), 
and a woman applied the same nicknames to her 
husband’s brothers. As people did not address their 
parents-in-law directly, there was no demand for spe- 
cial nicknames for them. 

As we have seen, the Nunivak kinship terminology 
has four terms for uncle and aunt, four for nephew 
and niece. The nickname system has disregarded the 
uncle and aunt terms, diversified the other four, and 
made them reciprocal, explaining why nicknames 
based on kin terms for uncle and aunt were unneces- 
sary. A man referred to his sister’s child, male or 
female, by a term whose root is u’z*ugo-. Early in the 
child’s life, he addressed him as u’z:ugoti’nax, u’z’- 
ugoto’ax, u’z‘ugoya’gax, or some other pet name. 
With a little prompting no doubt, the boy or girl 
learned to call his maternal uncle u’z*ugoéo’ax (young 
nephew). However, when referring to the uncle, he 
used the proper term, 4ya’xtugax. There was nothing 
disrespectful in a person’s addressing his mother’s 
brother as Little-nephew; but it would have been quite 
disrespectful for him to use the uncle’s real name.'® 

The other three sets of nicknames were developed 
on exactly the same principle. Nicknames in use 
between a boy or girl and the child’s paternal uncle 


165 Of course the exact meaning of these nicknames was dis- 
regarded, just as we do not stop to think of the lower-case mean- 
ing of names such as Brown, Chambers, Johnson, or nicknames 
such as Peg. The Nunivak nickname was definitely a proper 
name, no matter what its etymology. 














were derived from the term used by a man referring 
to any of his brothers’ children; between a child and 
father’s sister, from the term for woman's brother's 
son or daughter; between a child and mother’s sister, 
from the term for woman’s sister’s son or daughter. 
In practice, once in a while a brother’s-child term 
would be used for a sister’s child, or there would be 
some other mixup. This might occur when a young 
one imitated some older child in the large household, 
who was using a name proper for himself in relation to 
the aunt or uncle but not proper for the other boy or 
girl. However, the name would stick. 

When we come to the grandparent-grandchild rela- 
tionship, we return to descriptive nicknames. A boy 
would have for either of his grandfathers a name 
referring to bearded seal, spotted seal, or other animals 
or things. The same was true for the grandmother. 
The names were of course first applied by the grand- 
parents themselves. Although there was considerable 
variety and individuality in these names, sometimes 
two or more grandchildren addressed their grandfather 
by the same name. For example, na’n‘oq had one 
son and two daughters. His son’s son and one son 
of his older daughter had the same nickname for 
na’‘n‘oq. But his elder daughter’s other boy and his 
younger daughter’s boy had two other names for him. 
And the two granddaughters old enough to talk used 
two more names. 

At present the missionary and teacher are distrib- 
uting English and Biblical names. This must seem 
very proper to a Nunivaker—he is used to having a 
lot of names. The only difficulty is that he cannot 
make the new ones reciprocal. 


THE LINEAGE 


Surrounding the individual, surrounding the biologi- 
cal family, there was the lineage, a social as well as 
biological continuum from generation to generation.'* 
The heritage which the lineage conferred on all its 
members was and is important to both Nunivak 
Islanders and ethnologists. In this heritage the cen- 
tral concept was the i’noyo, also sometimes called 
ki’tka. The basic meaning is specific power, amulet, 
charm, magic helper. Inogos were innumerable. — If 
we include all their forms, each person probably had 
two dozen inogos. He wore on a string around his 
neck or in the pocket of a suspender arrangement over 
the shoulders little carved figures for personal protec- 
tion. He tied a tern’s bill or a mink’s nose or what- 
you-will to his fishtrap. He tied small figures to his 
seal net. He secreted a mysterious bundle in his 
kayak when he went seal hunting in the spring. He 
carved the ivory toggles on his harpoon lines to re- 
semble different creatures. And he called them all 
inogos. 





ee : . — 
6 By lineage is meant here an extended unilateral family 
(patrilineal) having no essential territorial association or re- 
striction, 
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The concept went even farther than things, objects 
that a man could hold in his hand. A Nunivak male 
painted an inogo on his kayak cover, umiak cover, and 
double-bladed paddle, all the same inogo.’” These 
painted designs did not look exactly alike, but they all 
represented one and the same creature, usually a bird. 
In short, there were inogo animals. The design rep- 
resented that animal and carried its power. The de- 
sign was a talisman, the animal itself was a super- 
talisman. A man’s animal helper was utilized in other 
ways. He made two flat stylized carvings in ivory of 
the head of the bird or body of the animal and placed 
one on each side of his sacred hunting hat. On the 
foreshafts of his big harpoons for sea mammals, he 
carved and etched the same inogo creature. He took 
the claws or the beak or the ears of a real animal of 
this species and used them when he needed their 
special powers. Furthermore, he did not have just 
one animal helper; he had several. He had songs and 
stories about them, and the songs had power just as 
the designs had power. 

How and where did a person get these dozens of 
inogos? Most of the amulets to prevent or cure ill- 
ness were given to him by the shaman, for which in 
return he gave some gift. Some of the amulets with 
very specific powers for use in hunting, he also ac- 
quired from the shaman, for example, an inogo to 
make a walrus bleed much and die quickly. How- 
ever, most of his inogos were inherited; not necessarily 
the actual bit of ivory carving or the sperm-whale 
tooth, but the right to use a whale’s tooth or.a carving 
of a flounder. 

By this time, the ethnologist is thinking ‘‘totem- 
ism!"’ Let us see whether this really was totemism. 
The inogo animals as well as many little amulets un- 
related to those animals were indeed inherited strictly 
unilaterally. A man communicated to his children 
(both sons and daughters) an astonishing quantity of 
secret knowledge, all of which contained power, and he 
handed on to his sons a few actual things pertaining 
to the inogo animals. The child got no such amuletic 
material from his mother. Here is a specific example. 
One inogo of a certain man was Crane. He owned a 
frayed specimen of a crane head which he wore in a 
certain part of the Bladder Feast. Also, at various 
points during the Feast, he imitated his inogo; for 
example as he burst the seal bladders and put them 
down under the ice (to return as seals next year), he 


87 On the wooden brace supporting the kayak hatch rim was 
carved a human face representing a spirit helper which may or 
may not have been the same inogo as the others. This point 
was not cleared up. For further information, see Himmelheber, 
p. 50. Kayaks differed in shape of bow and of stern. Although 
today kayak builders claimed that they used a particular form 
according to individual choice and this seems to have been true, it 
is possible that the variations anciently were family variations, 
especially as the shapes suggest bird and fish. Seven variations 
of stern and five of bow were noted. 
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made the cry of a crane.’ At the end of the cere- 
monial, this little forehead mask was carefully put 
away, not to be used until the next Bladder Feast. 
lf the man died in the meantime, his son or other 
paternal male relative would get the mask. The 
daughters of this man knew all about the crane amu- 
let, apparently knew as much as their brothers, vet 
there was a difference. Although the men had the 
crane all over their seal-hunting gear, there were no 
carvings or etchings of a crane on any of the women’s 
implements. The point is easy to see: the inogo ani- 
mal, among several belonging to the family, gave seal- 
hunting power, the greatest of all. We must remember 
that no Nunivak family had just one inogo animal. 
Yet they would say and we can say, ‘‘His inogo was 


Crane.” We recognize, now, just what this implies. 


In the people’s behavior toward their inogos, these 


A person could not 
ating 


supertalismans were real totems. 
eat, sell, or give away his animal helper. 
any of one's edible inogos was one of the greatest 
sins imaginable and surely would be punished by the 
As to whether a man could kill his 


One said 


Supernatural. 
inogo, there was a difference of opinion. 
he could kill the animal and use parts of it as amulets, 
not of course selling it or using it otherwise. Others 
said he could not “hunt” the animal. Possibly this 
was the distinction: a man could not willfully kill any 
of his inogos. All these taboos were in force for both 
men and women and for life, except in cases of adop- 
tion. The relation of the inogo concept to kinship 
deserves consideration by itself later. 

Power songs have been referred to. As a child was 
growing up, his real father or foster father taught him 
gradually all of the father’s patrilineally inherited, 
amuletic, secret hunting songs, of which there was a 
great number. It is difficult for us to realize the 
number, daily importance, and sacredness of these 
As with an inogo animal, they could not be 
They belonged to the pater- 
Unlike masks and 


songs.!*9 
bartered or given away. 
nal family as its secret power. 
designs on harpoon foreshafts, which of necessity had 
to be seen by others, the songs were not exhibited 
publicly. When people had to sing their family songs 
in the presence of others, for example when completing 
and dedicating a kayak or when they sent the seals 
back to the sea at the end of the Bladder Feast, thes 
sang very softly. 

Although a man knew that his daughter would never 
pass these songs on to her children and that most of 
them she herself would not use, nevertheless he taught 
them to her. He taught her his power songs just as 
he taught her about his power animal and cautioned 
her never to eat that animal. At the same time, he 
communicated all these inherited esoterica to his wife. 


8 ‘There was other inherited material not obviously amuletic; 
for example, each lineage had its own face-paint designs worn in 
the Bladder Feast. These were geometric and very simple. 

99 See p. 186. 
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He did not tell her immediately after their marriage. 
He waited until children had been born and he was 
quite certain that he and his wife would not separate 
easily. His food taboos she naturally learned imme- 
diately, and moreover she observed them along with 
him. Some of the songs and designs she was expected 
to use. She could sing the fishing songs, the songs to 
prevent illness, and the other less important ones. 
She wove her husband's and sons’ kayak mats in the 
pattern peculiar to his family. The connection of the 
kayak mat with sea hunting explains why these de- 
signs were inherited whereas basket designs were not. 

The lifelong nature of inogo requirements, the rela- 
tion of women to their family’s secret powers, and all 
the other details of this system make our picture of 
the lineage clearer point by point. One man volun- 
teered the information that not only the members of 
a man’s immediate family but all his distant cousins 
related to him through his father sang the same hunt- 
This pushes us into the question of kinship 
Two 


ing songs. 
and exogamy in relation to the animal helpers. 
elements of totemism, as it has sometimes been de- 
fined, were lacking. Families were never named for 
their inogo or referred to in relation to the inogo; and 
there was no idea of descent from that creature. We 
must never forget the meaning of inogo. It was an 
amulet, was used constantly and literally as an amulet. 
It was not symbolic. 

Regarding marriage of two people having the same 
inogo animal, the old folks were rather puzzled. All 
concurred that there was no rule against such mar- 
riage, like the rules forbidding marriage between 
brother and sister’or between aunt and nephew. But 
all felt that it probably would not happen. It was 
not /ikely to occur, that was all. Since their kinship 
terminology distinguished between cross and parallel 
cousins, the latter being called brother and sister, the 
incest prohibitions prevented the marriage of parallel 
cousins. Thus secondarily marriage between two 
people with the same inogo would be prevented. The 
old people were right about this and about another 
aspect of the problem. Their culture apparently con- 
tained no concept of a larger kin group than the lineage 
in which blood relationship was definitely known. 
There was nothing that could be called a clan. Dis- 
tant cousins related through males all had the same 
inovo and sang the same hunting songs. When the 
people were confronted with an actual case of two 
men having the same inogo animal, between whom 
there was no known kinship, they were puzzled. They 
did not think that the two men were descended from 
the same ancestor. It was some unexplained past 
circumstance—probably a case of adoption now for- 
gotten—which had given them the same inogo. Mar- 
riage between people from these two families would be 
permissible. This explains why there was no stated 
rule of exogamy. 

Adoption presented problems which the Nunivak 
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people have not always solved well and consistently. 
\ child adopted when very small and with an expec- 
tancy of permanence in the new relationship would be 
into the adoptive family completely, just like 
This youngster would not know the 


taken 
an own child. 
songs and would not observe the food taboos of his 
blood kin, but he would be given all the esoteric 
material of his foster father. If a child was adopted 
by a stepfather or other foster father when he was 
between six and sixteen, then there was almost always 
confusion and the boy suffered. Since girls were not 
so dependent upon hunting songs and amulets, such a 
situation was not so hard on them. If a boy had 
begun to learn the secrets of his lineage, some relative 
of his father might carry on the instruction, communi- 
cating all the information necessary to make a boy a 


good hunter (it was important that he get all the 


esoterica) even though the chiid had been adopted by - 


his stepfather. 

With matrilocal residence and the young husbands 
deserting their wives so freely, it is not surprising 
that there were several cases of a boy being reared 
maternal grandfather or other maternal rela- 
tive. In these cases, he belonged to his mother’s 
lineage not because of any special relationship §be- 
tween him and _ his mother’s relatives but because 
the child had been adopted by his maternal grand- 
father or uncle, as any unrelated child might be 
adopted. Sometimes a boy changed inogos when 
partly grown, making a complete change of which he 
Sometimes the man never did fully 
having been handed around 
And he would spend the re- 


by a 


was fully aware. 
belong to any lineage, 
from one to another. 


mainder of his days blaming his failures on this 
circumstance. 
Not all the inherited incorporeal property of the 


lineage was secret. Much of it was an inverted boast- 
ing. Whenever a man did anything that he consid- 
ered outstanding or when some surprising good fortune 
came to him, he commemorated the event in one of 
several ways. Here is an example of such an event. 
A man once harpooned a mukluk, then saw that an- 
other one was holding onto it. The hunter was still 
holding one end of the float line. He attached it to 
another harpoon and harpooned the second mukluk 
also, thus getting two on one line, which was a very 
unusual occurrence and regarded as a fine feat in 
hunting. Nunivakers seldom boasted openly. In- 
stead, this man made a new design to be painted on 
the inside of all his dishes, showing two bearded seals 
attached by one line. He might entirely cease using 
the designs he had obtained from his father and grand- 
father, although there was no rule about this. Mean- 
while, his sons continued using old designs from their 
grandfather and in due time they would create new 
ones based on their own achievements. Our hunter’s 
grandsons, however, were given the new design be- 
longing to their grandfather. 


The general tendency 
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was for a boy to get his dish designs from his paternal 
grandfather rather than his father. Some of the 
less pretentious origins, could 
Also, dishes bearing 


painted figures had 
scarcely be called sacrosanct. 
these designs could be bartered or given away, at least 
in modern times. However, the right to put a specific 
design on an object could not, as it belonged toa pater- 
nal line. 

A man made 
standing events in his 
which he sang just after he 
every morning, and current Bladder Feast songs. The 
former were sung only by a man and his sons. The 
latter could be taken up and sung by nonrelatives. 

A man also painted sea-mammal figures on the head 
of his drum, another graphic display of pride similar to 
the new dish designs. As with the latter, the drum 
designs were not passed along for many generations, 
but died out in a few generations. Besides masks 
made of real animal heads, a few families owned small, 
simple, ancient wooden forehead masks, the exact ori- 
gins of which were unknown. Still well known, how- 
ever, were the stories connected with the “trays” used 
in the Messenger Feast.'® A tray or shuttle was a large 
elaborate piece of ceremonial paraphernalia bearing 
wooden figures of birds, animals, and kayakmen, all 
referring to specific great events in the past, things 
that happened in the lives of “the grandfathers.” 
Although the actual tray was broken up after each 
Messenger Feast, the right to carve that particular 
assemblage of figures was the right of the lineage as a 
group. In any given Messenger Feast on the island 
there would be only three or four, never more than 
five, of these trays, indicating a surprisingly small 
number of lineages, although today the people do not 
think of the “families” (as they call them) as being 
limited. We shall return to this. 

Still another kind of incorporeal property was in- 
herited: dogs’ names. Each family had its own set of 
dog names, applied to the animals regardless of sex. 
Families could keep these sets of names separate more 
easily in the old days because they had few dogs. 

There is a question whether people’s names, the 
“real names,” were also limited to specific lineages. 
For the generations as far back as the people could 
give any data (in 1939 1940), children were named for 
relatives in mother’s or father’s family. In response 
to direct questioning, they said that no one ever sug- 
gested or implied that one family had more right to a 
name than another family. All the same, the strong 
feeling against using the real name may have come 
partly from religious concepts of the identity of the 
name with the individual and partly from a feeling of 
power in and necessary secrecy surrounding things 
handed down in the family from remote times. Many 
of the old people were equally reluctant to tell any- 


up two kinds of songs to record out- 
career: the “‘morning song”’ 
came out of the kazigi 


160 See pp. 191-192. 
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one’s real name and to tell about the little wooden, 
inherited masks or about the family inogos. The 
names were not self-explanatory; possibly they origi- 
nated as commemorative nicknames. 

In looking for other rights and prerogatives that 
might have been inherited, we find that there were no 
other rights of use. Designs on tools and on orna- 
ments, whether geometric or realistic, were just designs 
and were not owned. No one had right to any terri- 
tory; anyone could fish or hunt anywhere. No one 
had exclusive rights to any food or any medicine; and 
so on. In short, if a thing did not have hunting or 
fishing power and did not refer to some event which 
supposedly demonstrated power, then no one had any 
specific right to that thing. It was generalized; it was 
open to community use. 

Let us summarize our data on lineage ownership. 
\lthough many amulets (by this term we indicate all 
specific powers whether protective or compulsive, 
whether songs or material forms) certainly were not 
inherited, all the powerful ones connected with seal 
hunting were inherited unilaterally, were secret, and 
had acquired specific taboos. Most of the commem- 
orative songs and designs were inherited (although not 
all of them), but not in a strict father-to-son manner, 
and were not themselves unchangeable. Theoret- 
ically at least, a family’s hunting songs were sung 
exactly as they had always been sung. A new morn- 
ing song, on the other hand, might be composed in 
cach generation. 

Members of the lineage of course owned personal 
property, most of which was kept closely in its owner's 
possession: in house, storehouse, or on his person. 
However, all of the hunting implements and some of 
his tools were constantly leaving his immediate posses- 
To claim and retrieve them, the common device 
The difference between 


sion. 
of property marks was used. 
Nunivak and most other groups was that these marks 
belonged to the lineage and were limited in number. 
On this much, the old hunters were agreed. But they 
did not all agree on the basic principle of the system 
and unfortunately not enough case material was ob- 
tained to check on the generalizations. Their reluc- 
tance to reveal people’s kinship and to discuss any- 
thing that was the private property of the lineage 
provided the usual difficulties encountered whenever 
social organization was discussed. Apparently the 
system was as follows. A lineage owned a simple 
basic mark consisting of a broken line, or a spurred 
line, or a curved line, or something else (see fig. 84). 
These simple elements could be varied merely by 
reiteration: instead of one spurred line, two or three 
but no more than five. A family would own two 
or more of these variations which would be divided 
Thus there would be a number 

identical marks and not all 


up among the men. 

of men using exactly 
of them brothers, since all men related paternally 
were supposed to mark their implements the same. 
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Fic. 84. Property marks. The bottom one is problematic, 
being a design on an old piece of ivory, probably a broken 


knife handle, excavated in Mekorvuk. 


In other words, there were not enough variations so 
that each man could have his own. 

We will take an example. In the case of four 
brothers, two of them (probably the two older ones) 
would have the same mark, the two younger brothers 
Then each of the four brothers might 
If the second oldest had 


another mark. 
divide up among his sons. 
two boys, he would give his own mark to one of his 
sons and his vounger brother's mark to his other son. 
The property marks were not always divided on the 
basis of elder and younger. A boy might be given a 
certain uncle’s mark because he was named for him 
or for some other special reason. After a few genera- 
tions of this, naturally the specific marks were spread 
Also, the marks were 
For the duration 


widely through the lineage. 
interchangeable within the family. 
of the ritual sealing season, two brothers might ex- 
change property marks. Whenever a man died, then 
in the next seal hunt all those who had the same mark 
as his dropped it, substituting another mark available 
to them. 

The above is one explanation of the system. Here 
is another. Each lineage had its own number of lines, 
from one to five, representing five claws. Hence there 
were theoretically only five (the ritual number) line- 
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ages on the island. Let us say that two was the 
number for a specific family. Manifestly this number 
could be shown in various ways: two broken lines, two 
curved lines, two spurred lines, etc. A lineage owned 
several of these variations, which were divided up 
among its males. From here on, the explanation was 

One fact supports this statement of the 
A number of harpoon heads—some were 


the same. 
system. 
archaeological specimens and some belonged to differ- 
ent families in modern time—were examined. As the 
ownership mark was etched always at the same spot 
on a harpoon head, one could distinguish it from mere 
decoration.) On all harpoon heads there were simply 
two, three (etc.) spurs from a single line. — If repetition 
of one clement, in this case an oblique incised spur 
from a line, were possible within the family (the first 
explanation), then all these harpoon heads belonged to 
one lineage. If, however, a different number charac- 
terized each lineage, then a head with two spurs was 
from one family, a head with four spurs was from 
another. Another statement indicates that there were 
only five lineages. When holes were cut in the ice 
and the seals’ bladders put down in them at the end 
of the Bladder Feast, there were only five holes,'*! 
with each lineage gathered around its own, sending 
its seals back to the sea separately from those of other 
families. 

Besides ownership marks of the type illustrated, 
which were etched on ivory, there were simple geo- 
metric patterns which were painted around spear 
shafts, the handles of ice cutters, and other imple- 
ments. These were owned by lineages and individuals 
also. For example, one old man painted a wide band 
and a narrow band of blue around the shafts and 
handles of all his gear, even across sled-runners and 
the tray on which his harpoon line was coiled. Un- 
fortunately the young hunters no longer do this so 
consistently. 

An inogo etched on a man’s gear also served for 
identification. One man put a many-legged insect on 
each prong of his bird spears. On this whole subject 
more work must be done. 

Another rather difficult question was the inheritance 
of partnerships, especially joking partnerships. On 
Nunivak there were two kinds of ‘‘friends’’: one for 
mutual aid and one for mutual ridicule. Unlike most 
groups in Alaska, Eskimo and Indian, here both 
partnerships were inherited from the father, although 
inherited somewhat differently. 

If two men were serious partners (nayo’vat), then 
all their children were partners to each other also, 
regardless of age and sex differences. Since each man 
had several partners, inherited from remote past, then 
his children would have several sets of partners. For 


't This statement, made by the shaman narrator, could not 
be checked by actual observation. The informant’s tendency to 
number everything by 5’s and 10's makes me dubious about the 
accuracy of the statement. 
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example, one group of brothers and sisters in Mekor- 
yuk had four sets of partners scattered through 
Mekoryuk and two other villages, and totaling nine- 
teen individuals. Fortunately, only the children of 
the males in these partnerships would have to continue 
them, otherwise the number of one’s partners would 
become a burden rather than the aid they were sup- 
posed to be. Apparently the individual partnerships 
arose in the first place by two men agreeing to help 
each other, just as such partnerships were created on 
the mainland. 

The name for partner, nayo’yax, was not based on 
any kin term and carried no connotation of kinship, 
real or fictitious. There was no “blood brother” idea. 
Since partners were usually of the same generation and 
might be of opposite sex, the question of permissible 
All who were questioned avowed 
that nayo’yat could marry, expressing no surprise at 
the idea. However, the genealogies showed no such 
marriages among those known to me to be partners. 
Since the list of partnerships was far from complete, 
any such statement is inconclusive. A man’s daugh- 
ters participated in partnerships along with his sons 
in the same way that a woman observed the same 
inogo taboos as her father and brothers. Also, when 
she married, she assumed the nayo’yax responsibilities 
of her husband and continued them in some degree 
after his death, just as she accepted his food taboos at 
marriage. 

The duties of nayo’yat were the usual ones. When 
a person visited in another camp or village, he stayed 
with one of his partners. He was given food, physical 
and moral assistance, the use of implements, the use 
of a wife if he needed any of these. If a joking part- 
ner’s quips became unpleasant for a person, a serious 
partner came to his assistance, standing up for him 
and retorting to the aggressor. A person could not 
overtly resent anything said by a joking friend, but 
his serious partner could ‘talk back" for him. Be- 
tween each other, nayo’yat never joked in this way. 
Partners gave each other presents, particularly the 
women. If a young man went to see one of his part- 
ners in another village, his sisters would send small 
gifts to the sisters of the host. When women and 
children gathered the first batch of eggs in spring, each 
one gave half of the eggs to a partner. Otherwise, 
there was no ceremony connected with partnership. 

On the basis of temperament and age, partners 
sorted themselves out, so that a man would have close 
relations with only one or two other men out of a 
possible ten or twelve. They might develop genuine 
feelings of affection, confide in each other, and joke 
with each other in a kindly way. The term of refer- 
ence “my partner’ used by either sex for either sex 
was ka’t’*mu’teka.'* A term used in direct address, 


Marriage arises. 


162 ili’gax (partner, friend, associate) also was used sometimes 
for this relationship. 
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like the nicknames based on kin terms, was nayo’- 
vaga(x). There may have been others like this. 
Joking partnerships are not so easy to explain. In 
the Norton Sound region and on St. Lawrence Island, 
cross-cousins were joking-partners. On Nunivak Is- 
Joking friends were called 
apa’xlugax (grand- 


land it was not so simple. 
either ilu’yax 
father, man of grandfather's generation), yet they 
were never cross-cousins or grandparents. Besides the 
people’s statements on this, a check was made with 
Thirteen pairs of full first cross- 
It was found that 
Several people 


(Ccr¢ SS-cOUSIN ) Or 


the genealogies. 
cousin families were ascertained. 
none of them were joking friends. 


tried to explain the system but could not. Most of 
them said simply, “You get your joking friends 
through your father, just like nayo’yvat.”” Most of 


these partnerships really were inherited, all the sons 
and daughters of two male ilu’yat being also ilu’yat. 
However, unlike the serious partnerships, here there 
was a recognition of real kinship. The partnership 
somehow had to start with kin. Finally, one inform- 
ant suggested this explanation which seemed to fit the 
cases: If two cousins were the children of a brother 
and sister who had had the same mother but different 
fathers (hence the brother and sister were of different 
lineages), then those cousins were joking partners. 
Another person added a qualification: the relationship 
began with the children of two such half-cross-cousins, 
who would therefore be second half-cross-cousins re- 
lated through a great-grandmother. In other words, 
in stating the conditions for a joking friendship, to the 
usual distinction ‘‘relationship through siblings of op- 
posite sex’’ one should add “‘and of different lineages.” 

This peculiarity of inheritance, with the frequency 
of half-brother and half-sister relationships, and the 
inherited serious partnerships created a complexity of 
relationships surprising in its results. Here is an ex- 
ample: mayo’ya’lage’a was joking friend to dixki’ knox 
but not to the latter's half-brother, naii’‘agax, because 
the two men had had different fathers. This joking 
partnership was inherited from their fathers; they did 
not know when it had started. mayo’ya’‘lage’a was a 
serious partner to nati’‘agax, but not of course to 
dixki‘linox. The latter’s wife was also a serious part- 
ner of naii’‘agax, her half-brother-in-law, but not of 
mayo’ya’'lage’a. Then besides these, all these people 
of course had other partnerships with other families. 

The relationship undoubtedly had secondary func- 
Its immediate function was 
But no 


tions of social control. 
to make the joking partner uncomfortable. 
matter how sharp the jokes might be, one had to take 
them like a good sport. In the old days, men com- 
posed joshing songs directed at their joking friends, 
which were sung at the dances.'* Some people had 
a joking partner considerably older than they—which 
certainly put the younger one at a disadvantage 


163 There were no nith songs, however; no settling’ of quarrels 


by a formal song contest. 
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whom they called grandfather. From the standpoint 
of kinship, there may have been a technical difference 
of generations as well as an actual one, as vet unex- 
plained. One more point: joking friends could marry. 

The origin of a Nunivak joking partnership was 
dependent upon mu/tiple lineages. There was no sug- 
gestion in any respect that lineages were grouped into 
moieties. It is true that men on the two sides of a 
kazigi sometimes competed in dances, but there is no 
indication that those two sides represented permanent 
groupings of families. Since the nearest people with a 
well-developed social organization—apart from neigh- 
boring and related Eskimos who mav have had the 
Nunivak system—were the Athabascans who had a 
very different social structure, there can have been 
little historical relationship between it and the Nunivak 
system. It is probable that paternal lineages here 
and on the coast of British Columbia are very old, the 
Tlingit-Haida-Athabascan elements of social organiza- 
tion being intrusive. Southwest Alaska is worth a 
great deal more study to test this suggestion. 


SOCIAL CONTROL 


It is always artificial to divide culture into sections 
and treat each section as a separate unit. Usually it 
is possible, even advantageous to do this even though 
it is admittedly artificial. In the case of Nunivak 
community organization, law-ways, social relation- 
ships aside from kinship, and economic status, a seg- 
mentation of the ethnographic material into these four 
categories would necessitate much repetition in pres- 
entation of the data and would violently tear apart 
behavior which is meshed in functioning and which 
cannot function unless it is meshed. Because there 
are so few offices in Nunivak society, so few well- 
defined rights and duties, so little organizational coer- 
cion, one cannot objectify and list relationships and 
functions as one can for many cultures. Descriptive 
generalizations with a statement of the negatives and 
exceptions (exceptions to something that scarcely 
exists!) are all that one can produce under the heading 
of Nunivak political, social, economic organization. 


ECONOMIC SEGMENTATION 


Division of Craftsmanship and Labor 


Nunivak had no guilds, no essential division in 
craftsmanship except a sexual division. All men of 
middle age made boat frames and house frames, made 
all tools, hunting and fishing implements, including 
women's things, did all the carving, etching, painting 
of wood, bone, antler, and ivory, even made their own 
masks and other ceremonial paraphernalia. Women 
made all baskets, mats, and pottery, did all the sewing, 
even the stitching of boat covers, made all sinew or 
grass threads, ropes and braids, including those used 
on hunting implements. The one exception to this 
was the stitching of the quiver, used in caribou hunt- 
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‘ng and war. A man made his own quiver com- 
pletely, since it was thought that if a woman touched 
‘t. a man would not catch much game 
enemy. In the preparation of skins, there was not 
such a clear-cut division. Men made rawhide lines 
for seal nets, harpoon lines, and the like. Women 
made lashings for boots and other skin ties on clothing. 
Women did all the work in preparing bird, animal, and 
fish skins for clothing, in preparing intestines, esoph- 
aguses, stomachs, bladders, and whole skins for pokes 
Men did most of the work of preparing 
boat covers. Women could not wear or use the scarce, 
almost sacred blue paint (viv anite) but 
paint made of ocher or soot to clothing, fancy bags, 
and ornaments. 

Thus we see how dependent each group was upon 
the other for its comfort and convenience in daily life. 
Men provided the family with its eating and storage 
dishes, cups, spoons, and buckets (that is, wooden 
buckets; women made leather buckets), gave the 
women their knives, scrapers, picks and pounders, 
sinew shredders, needles and needlecases, boot-sole 
crimpers, ornaments, combs and backscratchers, and 
their amulets. Women gave the men all their cloth- 
ing and provided for the family all the cooking vessels 
and pottery lamps (there were no stone lamps), burden 
baskets, wall and bench coverings, besides many small 
objects such as cases for tools, bags for storing clothes, 


or shoot his 


and floats. 


could apply 


etc. 

No adult could be lazy. Regardless of status, 
lineage, age, or physical condition, one had to work 
to the limit of one’s capacity. Everyone was judged 
on this basis... “She is always running around the 
village. She doesn't stay home and work.” ‘‘No 
wonder he has no wrinkles. He’s lazy and lets his 
wife do all the work.” “She doesn’t cut up the little 
Her husband must do it for her.” This was 
“Look at him, doing all the packing. She 
“That boy 


seals. 
very bad. 
is walking without a thing in her hands.” 
is a good worker. He will be wealthy.” © 
In division of labor aside from craftmanship, there 
was again the primary sexual division, plus some sepa- 
ration of tasks on the basis of age. All men were 
hunters. By obtaining mammals, «birds, and the 
larger fish, they provided the basis of Nunivak econ- 
omy. By this one complex of activities they secured 
for the family fully half of the food, probably 90 per 
cent of the raw materials that constituted wealth, and 
the only means of illumination (seal oil). The only 
other important labor performed by men alone was 
the gathering of the larger drift logs which were essen- 
tial for houses, boats, sleds, hunting and fishing gear. 
Thus men by a combination of hunting, collecting 


16 These are genuine quotations. Himmelheber states specifi- 
cally (p. 69) that there was no hiring of work to be done (at any 
rate, no formal employment of assistance) and no trade of such 
manufactured articles as ornaments or dishes in the old days. 
All had to be made within the family. 
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wood, and craftmanship provided besides food and 
clothing materials—shelter, transportation, and the 
production goods: kayaks; 16} harpoons, nets, fishtraps, 
etc.: and tools. One might even add ‘to the list of 
production goods the amulets which according to 
Nunivak notions were essential in hunting success. 
Finally, the men made some consumer goods, prin- 
cipally dishes and ornaments. 

Women were expected to provide the remainder of 
the food: fish, shellfish, greens, and berries. On Nuni- 
vak Island much more than in the Arctic, these were 
important, constituting nearly half the diet. Al- 
though both sexes and all ages might gather mussels, 
this was usually a job for older children. For many 
tasks, there was no hard and fast rule. Men secured 
codfish and halibut with large composite hook and 
line, fishing on the open sea. Women and children 
fished for tomcods and other small fish from rocks 
along river or bay, using small hooks. Boys fished 
from kayaks in these protected waters. Women and 
girls speared tomcods through the ice on river or 
bay. Although the men preferred other methods, 
they would occasionally also resort to these unpreten- 
tious techniques. 

Women secured some raw materials besides food, 
principally grass which was also more important here 
than in the far north, although these materials were 
not so numerous or so essential as the ones provided 
by men. Women’s most vital work was the con- 
version of raw materials into consumer goods. Be- 
sides the boots, pottery, etc. already mentioned, the 
storage and preparation of all food was their most 
essential contribution to the economy, and seasonally 
a big task, as we have seen: fish and meat cleaned and 
dried or put into pits in the ground, blubber cut up 
and put into pokes, storage of greens and berries, 
besides many minor tasks such as gathering and 
handling of fish eggs and birds’ eggs, and finally the 
preparation of food for actual consumption. 

The above are types of cooperation in which each 
person performs by himself his own tasks which are 
parts of a larger process. House construction is a 
good example. Men made the excavation and did al! 
the carpentry, a big task in building a log house with 
primitive tools. Women provided the grass, the 
pounded earth and sods to cover the roof. The man 
made the stone hearth; the woman made the skylight 
of walrus intestine and fishskin and the mats to cover 
walls and benches. There was also a slightly differ- 
ent form of cooperation. For example, the hunter 
himself skinned and butchered ‘large bearded seals and 
walrus, his wife all the smaller seals. This was like 
the gathering of driftwood. Men brought in the big 
logs, women and children the smaller pieces. In addi- 
tion, there were forms of cooperation in which two or 
more people worked together at the same task. In 





165 \ kayak in this connection is comparable with a tractor or 
truck rather than a pleasure or transportation vehicle. 
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the family the principal one was fishing with seine or 
trap. Although two males might handle the large 
seines, the usual combination was husband and wife. 
Che question of cooperation will be dealt with again 
later. The point made here is that males and females 
did oceasionally do the same work and do it together. 

he high economic value of both sexes and the fact 
that neither was just for the other were 
unconsciously demonstrated in various ways. Both 
used exactly the same types and quality of baskets 
and carried them in the same way. Although the 
shapes of dishes and buckets varied for the two sexes, 
all were decorated in the same manner. Their cloth- 
ing was equally fine and equally decorative (with the 
possible exception of men’s fancy caps for festivals), 


a drudge 


and both sexes wore nose ornaments, ear ornaments, 
and labrets.'* 

Division of labor on the basis of age was as follows. 
Children of both sexes gathered the smaller pieces of 
driftwood and the boys broke it up for firewood. 
Although both sexes and various ages carried water, 
the task of cutting ice usually was given to the boys 


of early teen age. Girls began at an earlier age than 
boys to contribute labor to the family, by gathering 
erass, greens, and berries and by tending the babies. 
\lthough the boys ran errands and assisted the men 
here and there, the bovs’ work consisted largely in 
helping themselves rather than the family. That is, 
they were helping only themselves at the moment, by 
making their own crude toys, tools, and hunting im- 
plements, but in time by exactly these same activities 
they would be helping the household. At the other 
end of the age scale, the old people also did their share 
of the work. Old women, who could no longer walk 
far and carry great bundles of grass and whose hands 
were no longer good enough to skin a seal neatly, 
nevertheless kept busy twisting thread, making bas- 
kets, and repairing clothing. Old men similarly could 
handle fish nets and traps after their hands were too 
stiff and slow to handle the spears, and they could adz 
a piece of wood for the boatbuilder or housebuilder. 
Cripples specialized in craftwork in order to provide 
something of value to the wealthy family which in 


turn would give food to the poor person. Shamans, 


if physically able, were expected to hunt and do all the 
other work of a layman. Their special powers were 


an addition to, not a substitute for other labor and 


There were no war captives who were made 
The children or 


abilities. 
into a permanently depressed class. 
young women who might be brought home by a war 
expedition would be adopted, married, absorbed into 
the community on the same basis as its native-born 


members. 


the Nunivak household, 


* On the high position of women in 
see Himmelheber, 59. 





ESKIMO 


OF THE NUNIVAK 


Absence of Formal Economic Stratification 


The conclusion to the above is that there was no 
stratification of society based on an essential difference 
of economic function. Ivory carvers were no higher 
in the scale than housebuilders, teachers no higher 
than fishermen. Every man was a housebuilder and 
an ivory carver, a teacher and a fisherman of sorts. 
Although men’s and women’s labor and crafts were 
different, neither sex was thereby made independent 
of the other. It was just the reverse. The mere fact 
that each sex performed specialized tasks meant that 
cach was dependent on the other, producing an eco- 
nomic unit, the family, characterized by full coopera- 
tion within itself. It is true that man’s position was 
higher than woman's. Baskets wealth, 
sealskins were. This sums up the difference. The 
only other possibility for stratification pertained to 
Their position in the community will be 


were not 


shamans. 
discussed separately. 


POLITICAL SEGMENTATION 


In political functions, there was some division. Of 
course the principal division of the total adult popula- 
tion of a community was again sexual. .\ woman did 
not openly and alone perform any function toward the 
community as a whole, that is, she had no role directly 
in relation to community affairs. Hers were relation- 
ships with individuals. Primarily she was identified 
with her husband, the identification becoming more 
complete as they grew older. She assisted him in the 
performance of ritual, in his duties toward such indi- 
viduals as his serious partners and toward the com- 
munity. Actually a woman might be influential in 
the community through her gossip, her industry and 
maintenance of high standards of workmanship or of 
generosity, or her domination over some important 
man; but all this was unofficial, indirect, and variable. 
Hence only the men’s roles are formally stated. 


Types of Officials Not Present 


\s there were no caribou drives or other forms of 
communal hunting, there were no hunt chiefs. Hunt- 
ing was carried on by families or by other small 
cooperative units either within the community or cut- 
ting across the communities. Brothers from different 
villages would move to the same spring camp and 
assist cach other in seal hunting. Partners would 
operate a seal net together and divide the catch. The 
most interesting and significant point is that each 
family was free to open any seasonal food-getting 
activity without regard for the remainder of the com- 
munity, and it could go wherever it pleased to do it. 
Yet there was a kind of control, unformalized. We 
shall encounter the same situation again and again. 
The older men who had the reputation of good hunters 
influenced the yvounger hunters in their decisions. 
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Thev made suggestions, they set the example. 
did not direct or coerce. 


They 


Phe same was true in warfare. There was no war 
chief. But some men’s words were listened to more 
carefully than others’. The war stories show clearly 
the lack of formal authority, the opportunity for each 
man to express his opinion regarding preparation and 
conduct of battle, to argue out a point and finally to 
dominate. But he did not necessarily dominate the 
whole expedition or defense. 
only to lose another. 

In communal ritual the shaman naturally took a 
prominent part but he did not direct all aspects of the 
ceremonial; indeed he was not essential for anything 
except his own performance as a shaman. Ina small 
settlement the Bladder Feast could and would be 
held by laymen alone, the older and wealthier men 
directing the others. 


He would win one point, 


Factors in Leadership 


The bases for prestige, influence, dominance are 
difficult to ascertain and separate. All of the follow- 
ing must be recognized: (1) age of the individual and 
his knowledge of the experience and lore of past gen- 
erations; (2) specific abilities, special experience and 
achievement; (3) personality traits apart from the 
foregoing; (4) wealth and handling of wealth, espe- 
cially generosity; (5) family. One might also add 
(6) closeness to group opinion and group standards. 
However, this would function in at least three of the 
other five. The Nuniwagamiut themselves recognized 
all of these, although they appreciated the importance 
of personality probably least of all. They even recog- 
nized the contribution of the family—rather the line- 
toward the securing and maintenance of position 
by the individual. 


age 


Let us consider some of the age factors. On 
in various con- 
To summarize data given elsewhere, in 
games and sports individuals entered and dropped out 
of the contest according to their relative age from the 
youngest to the oldest. In everyday life, tasks were 
passed along from older to younger. Younger people 
could not use the names of their elders and always 
must them deference, with the exception of 
joking partners and certain close relatives. In the 
distribution of goods following feasts, first choice was 
given to the eldest and then down the line according to 
This same attention 
ideas was shown 


Age. 
Nunivak relative age was important 
nections. 


show 


age. to old people and their 
in less formal ways in community 
life, until a person was obviously senile and his judg- 
ments unreliable. 
Achievement. 
munity, 


In making one’s place in the com- 
certain abilities, certain achievements were 
far more important than others. A man’s success in 
hunting, assisted by an industrious wife, was the only 
source of wealth according to Nunivak ideology. They 
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could not imagine wealth coming from trade, shaman- 
ism, or craftsmanship alone. 
prestige 


These could add to one’s 
and influence but were not a substitute. Let 
us look at an example. The head of one household 
was a fine carver. The household possessed by actual 
count more dishes, a greater variety of dishes, and all 
of them better made than those of other families. It 
also had a well-built house. Yet this family was very 
poor. It did not have enough seal oil to last through 
the vear; its skin clothing was old and worn; it did 
not possess a seal net (which was made of rawhide) ; 
it did not have a surplus of the best food to give away 
at feasts. The family was not starving, it is true. 
It could live on fish, shellfish, reindeer, and greens. 
But it did not “rate.” 

Besides products of the hunt, there were other items 
which were reckoned as wealth: boats, tools and hunt- 
ing implements, houses and storehouses. Even though 
all of these might be made by the very industrious and 
otherwise competent man who did not happen to be 
a good hunter, it was far easier for the hunter to secure 
them. [fa man did not have large enough logs for a 
new storehouse or an umiak, he could barter for them, 
giving sealskins in payment. If he needed a walrus 
tusk for his new harpoon, he could barter for one. 
Also one could secure the more valuable skins or addi- 
tional skins to add to one’s own catch. One woman 
pointed out that wealthy men wore eider parkas, 
wealthy women wore cormorant, both of them birds 
taken singly by spear. Poor people wore parkas made 
of murre or puffin skins, both of which could be 
secured in large numbers on the cliff rookeries. Al- 
though the value of the former skins was partly deter- 
mined by social standards, there was also in eider an 
intrinsic value of warmth and durability, in cormorant 
a greater beauty in the iridescent black plumage which 
almost any people would recognize. The Nuniwag- 
amiut were right in their estimation of the importance 
of hunting. 

Success in hunting was the principal source of per- 
sonal prestige. Whereas, momentarily, or in respect 
to a particular activity, a man might be esteemed for 
his dancing, mimicry, or composition of pleasing songs, 
for his umiak construction or ivory carving, his bravery 
‘n war, or for his cheerful friendly disposition, such 
rating was not formalized as it was in hunting. People 
would say, “He always makes good kayaks’; or “‘He 
composes the best songs.’ Of the great hunter, how- 
ever, they said, “He caught ten mukluks in one 
season!’ Since even good hunters got only three or 
four a season, one can understand the significance of 
ten. As we have seen, this rating according to the 
number of adult bearded seals killed did not depend 
solely upon the ease of reckoning the number of ani- 
mals killed in comparison with the difficulty of judging 
quantitatively the good points of a dance or a wood 
carving. The hunting of these particular seals had 
been given a cultural significance beyond its intrinsic 
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value. Naturally, if a man could combine other good 
qualities (according to Nunivak standards) with those 
of the good hunter, he had that much more prestige. 
But, as in the case of wealth, these were an addition, 
Being modest in regard to one’s 
and _ similar 


not a substitute. 
achievements, controlling 
traits made people like a man, but not admire him. 
Even the admiration for a fine mask did not equal the 


one’s anger, 


admiration for a dead bearded seal. 

Success in hunting also gave a man and his family 
recognized status in the community and this status 
carried influence with it. In contrast to most cul- 
tures, it did not give recognized rights—only duties. 
There was really no political organization; but so 
far as there were political, economic, and social func- 
tions toward the community as a whole, all were 
aspects of this status. Specifically the situation was 
this: In a large village many men would be called 
“oeood hunter,’ but normally only one could be ‘‘best 
hunter’’ since only one kind of hunting catch was 
counted, viz. big bearded seals, and it seldom hap- 
pened that two men caught the same high number of 
mukluk. 
mained at or near the top of the rating and was good 
in other kinds of hunting, people would begin to call 
him nédga’tpeax, high man, which meant also “rich 
man.” '* Note that this word has two meanings in 
free translation, “best hunter’? and ‘‘wealthy man,” 
even “‘chief.””. There was a word meaning “wealthy,” 
literally “having goods,” tuku’géli (from tuku’tai, 
goods, wealth, property), but this did not denote the 
same thing as néga’Ipeax. Next, if a man combined 
with his prestige as a hunter, the trait of generosity 
in dealing with the members of the village and in 
maintaining or bettering the economic status of the 
village in relation to other communities, then he was 
given the title of 6ki’s*kax, which seems to mean 
literally ‘‘helper’’ (6ki’s‘kalux, help) but is always 
translated ‘‘chief.’’ !® 


If a man for several successive vears re- 


67 There might be a young hunter whé had recently acquired 
the title and one or two old men who had been néga’Ipeax since 
their early days. 

168 The mainland terms ata’n-ax, chief (from [?] a’ti or a’ta, 
father), and anai’y6kax, chief, old man, are known today and 
used rarely. The word a’niakx, umiak owner, which in north 
\laska signifies also ‘‘wealthy man,” was used on Nunivak Island 
only in its literal sense. The recognition of wealth and poverty 
and the qualities that accompanied them are shown in the follow- 
ing, frequently used descriptive terms: 

(x)ti’gax, poor one (freely translated: poor boy) 

x ke’xtugd'n-i, poor impoverished ) person; also, poor boy 
naxk’gina’xkox, (he) 
axsa’yax, poor one (translated once as: orphan 
impoverished) person 


is poor 


a’xsako’(yo)yax, poor 
axsa’xka0’gox, (he) is poor 
(a)qsa’ta’g-dli, lazy 
aqsa’taxtox, (he) is lazy 
(a)qsa’hnox, hard worker (lit.: without laziness) 
kamva’tox, (he) is industrious 
e’xaxtu’li, sting, 
ixta’xtox, (he) is stings 
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There was no such thing as an office of village chief 
which could be held by only one man at a time. In 
a prosperous village with one hundred inhabitants or 
three chiefs. ‘‘Chief’’ 
As stated before, 


more, there would be two or 
was a title rather than an office. 
none of these men had official rights or authority 
except the right to dominate others as a person, on 
The only role that might be 


Each kazigi 


the basis of prestige. 
called an office was “‘boss of the kazigi.”’ 
had its recognized leader and authority, some old man 
who was a néga’Ipeax. It is difficult to see just what 
his duties were, yet evervone said that there was such 
a person.'® He probably took the initiative in sug- 
gesting that the kazigi be cleaned or repaired and 
assigned young men to do the work, superintended 
preparations for festivals, entertained guests from 
other villages. 

Exactly where and when did people begin to call a 
man “‘chief’’? Apparently at the Messenger Feast. 
Although the whole village cooperated in giving the 
Feast, there was always one wealthy man who acted 
as principal host. If he could give away goods so 
lavishly that he put the guests to shame and made his 
own village feel proud, the people would recognize him 
as their leader. Other incidental statements by in- 
formants indicated that a man who entertained gen- 
erously at feasts within the village would gain cither 
of the two titles, ndga’Ipeax or 6ki’s*kax, which ac- 
tually were used interchangeably. in reference to any 
one outstanding man. We from this that the 
“high man” had many duties, more duties than rights. 
He had to show knowledge and caution in guiding the 
younger people; he must never cease to work hard 
and hunt vigorously; he had to know all the old rituals 
and taboos and must uphold them; he must help the 
But it was easier for him if he belonged 


see 


poor people. 
to the right family. 

The Family.—Nunivakers themselves recognized the 
importance of heredity and family status, although 
they expressed it differently from the way we would, 
and actually they saw the situation somewhat differ- 
ently. When one old man was asked how a man 
became a chief, he said, ‘‘He knew all the songs.” 
We must recall that a lineage possessed a mass of 
secret power songs and other amulets. If a man knew 
all of them and used them properly, he was bound to 
be a successful hunter. If a successful hunter, then 
he would have surplus goods. Here enters one neces- 
sary factor not controlled by lineage and songs: per- 
sonality, particularly helpfulness and generosity. If 
a man distributed his surplus, then he was an accept- 
able chief. From specific cases, we see that actually 
ex‘laxsul'lenox, generous person (lit.: without stinginess 

xti‘kata’lagea, always generous, forever generous 

picu’yalu’ni, (being) proud (also sometimes translated: wealthy 

169 One informant said that if a village had three kazigis it 
would have three chiefs, one for each clubhouse; and apparently 
no more than three. 








———— 
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aman did not need to be always open-handed in order 
to be called chief. 
especially if his father and grandfather had been good 
hunters, people would grudgingly and with disparaging 
comments give him his rightful title even if he was 
stingy. Sometimes a man even would claim the title 


If a man was a good hunter and 


when others thought he did not deserve it. As one 
would expect, there was a certain amount of rivalry, 
backbiting, and jealousy between chiefs. Although 
the eldest son of a chief certainly would have the title 
(unless completely incompetent), the grandson could 
not claim it without earning it in his own right. He 
had to reaffirm the superiority of his family. 

Besides knowing all the songs of his paternal family, 
a chief had to know all the ritual of the group. He 
acted as director of ceremonial, the Eskimo master of 
ceremonies; the shaman assisted him as prompter for 
songs and other details. Sometimes the shaman him- 
self had high enough economic status to be boss of the 
kazigi and take full charge of the ritual, with plenty of 
comment and assistance from the other older men of 





the community. 

The important function of the paternal family in the 
personal success of its members was sensed by the 
people in other ways. Orphans or other poor boys 
were anxious to attach themselves to stepfather or 
some other man who was a good hunter. Men com- 
plained bitterly that they had been orphans and had 
never been sponsored properly when they began their 
hunting career. A chief's son was called just that and 
was given advantages even in his early days as a 
hunter. Women were proud to belong to a strong, 


prosperous family. For the individual undoubtedly ° 


membership in a good family was more important 
than anything else in giving him a feeling of security. 


Lack of Formal Community or Tribal Organization 


The statement was made earlier that Nunivak had 
no political organization. Any political organization 
seems to include four things, rather it is constructed 
of four things: (1) a territorial unit, in which there 
are (2) standardized relationships between leaders or 
officials and their following or constituency, (3) an 
ideology of group action and of individual action 
affecting the group, and (4) means (agencies) of con- 
trol or coercion, to enforce that ideology and those 
relationships. 

Aside from the relationships between boss of the 
kazigi and men of that kazigi or between the wealthy 
chief and the poor people of the community, there 
were no standardized relationships and even the former 
were poorly defined. The relations were man to man, 
not leader to group. The ideology pertained almost 
exclusively to individual behavior, not group behavior. 
Regarding both interpersonal relations and personal 
relations with the Supernatural, there was a clear code 
of behavior which anyone could state. A man should 


be kind and affectionate toward wife and children; he 
should provide well for them. A man should give to 
his serious partner any kind of help that that person 
needed. Andsoon. As one would expect, there were 
no organized agencies of control or coercion. How 
did the community function in the absence of authori- 
tative chief, council, or police? Public opinion, guided 
by tradition or the personal opinion of a strong-minded 
sharp-tongued individual, the power of lam-6da_ to 
punish or the compulsive force of material necessity 
these regulated conduct. 

Exceptions: Religious Control.—The most obvious 
control of the individual was religious control by the 
Supernatural. In other words, Nunivakers were sub- 
ject to internal sanctions rather than external sanc- 
tions; most of their transgressions were sins rather 
than crimes. They had a word meaning ‘‘taboo"’: 
i’naxko’tnox. (The etymology is not clear.) Here 
are examples of tabooed acts and their punishment. 
If a person ate his inogo, he would get sick and die. 
If a person went away from a village feeling angry at 
any individual in that community, he would turn into 
a wandering spirit and never return. If he threw seal 
bones around, there would be a scarcity of seals. In 
this case, not only he but .lso the community would 
suffer; hence taboos were more or less a group concern. 
This seems to be the basis of public confession, which 
did not show the usual clear demarcation between 
social and supernatural but had aspects of both. 
When some calamity befell the individual or the 
group, the shaman would call the person or a person 
to confess in the kazigi his transgressions against the 
Supernatural. Aside from this, there were no ordeals, 
trials, or other public consideration of the matter. 
Divination by scrying was the only kind that the 
people knew about and no one could remember an 
instance of its having been used. Note that people 
were called upon to confess their sins, not their crimes. 
There was no formal punishment for illegitimacy or 
adultery. A woman need not confess and was not 
tried for beating her child or a man for deserting his 
wife and baby. We should remember here the group’s 
indifference to change of the individual's social status 
such as marriage, divorce, and adoption. All are 
parts of their basic attitude toward the social. What 
we call social and political and conceptualize as super- 
personal, they thought about very little and concep- 
tualized only as “the people of the big kazigi’’ or ‘‘the 
people of Whetstone Village,” a collective agglomera- 
tion of families, evidently not conceived as an organ- 
ized unit. 

Control by the Lineage.—The one social unit that 
passed judgment and meted punishment was _ the 
family. Just as the family was the economic unit, so 
it was the juridical unit. The community did not 
punish the murderer; the family of the victim did. 
Members of the victim's generation, for example his 
brothers, were not normally the ones to avenge the 
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death. The eldest son of the murdered person was 
taught from childhood that it was his duty to kill the 
murderer or possibly another man in the murderer's 
family. Hence the offender felt reasonably safe until 
the boys of his victim's family were grown. As for 
others in the community, they feared the murderer 
and avoided him as much as possible, yet lived and 
worked with him when necessary. Apparently the 
suppression of anger and resentment, the continuation 
of a frustration on the part of the victim’s kin were 
not strong and did no great damage to their person- 
alities because they shifted the burden onto the next 
Thev looked forward confidently to the 
\nd it was 


generation. 
time when the score would be evened. 
not possible to avoid revenge by any kind of payment 
to the offended group. 

Control by Formalized Personal Relationship. 
situation not involving the family could one collect 


In no 


damages, for example, for an insult. If a person 
intentionally or accidentally killed another's dog or 
seriously damaged his boat, there might be some harsh 
words exchanged. Or both would complain to a chief 
or would try to get sympathizers among the old people. 
Many factors would influence public opinion. Here 
is an example of a quarrel: A poor young man claimed 
that an old man, no close relative, had given him his 
kayak. The old man, also poor although in his young 
days he had been a good hunter and a trader, claimed 
that he had loaned it. After much talk, the original 
owner got back his kayak, apparently because he was 
older and had more prestige. 

It was stated above that adultery was not punished. 
A clear statement of the attitudes regarding sexual 
offenses was not obtained. For an unmarried girl to 
have intercourse and bear a child was no delict or sin 
unless it was a case of incest. The incestuous rela- 
tions were father-daughter, mother-son, uncle-niece, 
aunt-nephew, brother-sister, probably parallel cousins 
although this was not so strict. For a man to father 
a child by any woman other than his wife was a scandal 
but was not punished in any way. For a woman to 
run away with a lover was a personal affront to her 
husband. He might or might not try to get her back. 
The code of morals did not require that he punish her 
or the other man in any specific way. This was a 
personal matter to be settled individually. A woman 
who had committed adultery might kill the child of 
such a love affair (this happened within recent years) 
or claim that it belonged to her husband, or admit its 
identity and give it away for adoption to anyone, 
relative or nonrelative, who wanted a child. An ille- 
gitimate child suffered very little disfavor. On the 
whole, the code was elastic. 

Other offenses that are common in other groups and 
must be dealt with by law scarcely existed among these 
The culture made it al- 
(1) There was no 


people, for example, theft. 
most impossible for one to steal. 


ownership of territory, hence no infringement was 
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\ piece of land or a particular spot in 


possible. 
All the animals and fish that 


river created no wealth. 
were of most value ranged over considerable territory 
whether land or sea, and the people ranged with them, 
What did produce wealth was the dipnet, the boy 
and arrow, the harpoon, the amulet, and all of thes 
could be transported. Moreover, they could be pro- 
tected easily. (2) All personal property was well 
known to others, besides being marked. .\. person 
might find a lost or discarded implement and repair 
it for his own use, but this would scarcely be called 
theft. (3) The most important property of the indi- 
vidual and the family was secret and protected by the 
Supernatural, viz. power songs and other powers. 
The people, secing these supernatural powers as the 
ultimate source of their wealth and prestige, guarded 
them like early Venetian glassmakers guarding their 
formulae. (4) Food was constantly redistributed and 
furthermore attainable for any physically normal per- 
son. A man might not always have the choicest 
food, but he had some kind of food. Since raw mate- 
rials besides food were given away by the wealthier 
people, basic economic necessity did not drive th 
individual to thievery. (5) Finally, there was very 
strong feeling against theft. A person who would 
steal was low indeed. 

In spite of all these natural safeguards and _ this 
attitude, thefts were committed occasionally. Chil- 
dren sometimes raided food caches; children and adults 
stole driftwood from each other’s piles of wood stacked 
around the coast; one might take the foxes or fish 
from another's trap. But that was all. 

One misdemeanor of which people were always 
accusing each other, more or less openly and more or 
less seriously, was lying. They had good reason to do 
this. Most people’s gossip contained a sting of un- 
pleasant truth which one would like to label as false. 
Moreover, there were genuinely malicious lies. How- 
ever, in such small communities, each person could be 
appraised accurately and no one could go too far. 
Note that there was little need to lie in order to pro- 
tect oneself. The lies were accusatory, aggressivi 
rather than protective. The only lies that a man was 
moved to make regarding himself—-and these were 
infrequent—were claims that his grandfather was such 
and such a wealthy man when actually the relation- 
ship was distant, or that he himself had given away 
many kavaks when he was a young man. ‘These point 
to the locale of stresses and frustrations in Nunivak 
life. 

Since conduct was regulated so much by formalized 
interpersonal relationships, let us review them. The 
serious partnerships, like the lineage and_ biological 
family, gave security to the individual. Supposedly, 
man or woman could always turn to his partner for 
help, whether that partner was of the same sex or 
opposite sex. However, the relations between man 
and man, between woman and woman were strongest. 
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the intimacy of such a relation- 
ship, one could express oneself freely without fear that 
statement would be ridiculed as so often hap- 
The joking partnerships 
provided release for other suppressed emotions, Ppos- 
sibly not for the person who was doing the joking but 
for some friend or relative whose attitudes he ex- 
Also it gave each person an opportunity to 
show his own wit and cleverness in playing a ticklish 
came. Finally, since the joking partners presumably 
belonged to different lineages (see p. 244), the relation- 
ship provided an occasion when one could make fun 
openly of a member of another lineage even though 
Perhaps making fun of 
a relative provided some satisfaction. People natur- 
ally did not state their motivation. It should be 
remembered that the joking sometimes was given 
formally as a short song presented in the kazigi.'” 
The recipient had to show another set of qualities 
which Nunivakers esteemed in 
patience, forbearance, good humor. 

The social taboos between affinal relatives, between 
brothers and sisters, and the less stringent 
between other blood relatives regulated conduct within 


Supp sedly , too, in 


every 
pened in other situations. 


] yressce | ° 


he was one’s blood relative. 


personal relations: 


taboos 


the household. These taboos required distance and 
deference between individuals who otherwise might 
have quarreled very easily and disrupted the house- 
hold or might have gone to the other extreme and 
committed incest. The principal taboo in force for 
all people inside or outside of the household was the 
name taboo. The various substitutes for real names 
in themselves established and at the same time gave 
notice of the degrees of intimacy and formality be- 
tween people of differing age, kinship, and status. 
Control by Unformalized Relationships.—The unfor- 
malized personal relations are of course more difficult 
to state, yet just as important. There were a few 
strong, approved motivations which when properly 
expressed in action became personal qualities that the 
people esteemed. First, there was a sense, possibly 
one should call it a 
harmony; 


sensation, of compatibility and 
there was a desire to get along together, to 
avoid conflict. These required that the individual 
suppress anger and resentment, that he either sup- 
press desires or else openly recognize them, leave the 
inhibiting situation and enter into a satisfying situa- 
tion. This happened in marital separation. 

In a positive way, these motivations required that a 
person be helpful. The man loaned his tools, the 
woman helped another woman who was sewing her 
husband's kayak cover, whether the women were re- 
lated or not. Also, a person subjugated his individual 
opinion to the opinion of the group when the latter be- 
came manifest. How could all this harmony develop? 
Responsiveness to others was developed in early child- 
hood and fostered throughout life by the small size 


1 These Eskimos claim that they had no song contests like 
those in Greenland. 
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of the group and the intimate living arrangements. 
The face-to-face relationships throughout the year 
(one person rarely went off alone to hunt or to live) 
made possible a kind of communication that obviated 
stated laws and arguments. By bodily attitudes, tone 
of voice, and other bits of overt behavior, one person 
communicated to others more than he could say in a 
speech made in council; and his communication prob- 
ably would be more honest. The speech might be an 
affectation, a selfconscious effort to meet cultural 
standards. On the other hand, the close attention to 
his work and lack of interest in another person's stor’ 
on the part of a man merely sitting at work in the 
kazigi would express not so much an opinion as an 
attitude. By just such attitudes, the Nunivak com- 
munity functioned. 

SOCIAL 


INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR CONTROL 


The Household 


Within the community there were two institutions, 
~e. localized associations of people. One was the 
household which, as we have seen, functioned by 
means of an interplay of personalities. There was no 
stated division of labor between the adult women who 
formed the nucleus of the household. One assumed 
some authority over the others on the basis of age, 
wealth, personality, or industry and technical ability. 
In some cases, two strong personalities had to make a 
series of adjustments which might bring momentary 
unhappiness. If they simply could not get along to- 
gether, one family unit pulled out of the household or 
if it had greater claim, from having built the house 
or from longer residence, it shoved the other out. 
Rarely did families remain together if they were 
openly quarreling. 


The Kazigt 

The other institution, the kazigi,’”’ was more formal. 
This is expectable since it contained more people and 
many who were not closely related by kinship. The 
fact that kazigis anciently were named shows that 
they were more stable, more institutionalized than the 
households even though their location and member- 
ship did change frequently.” 

The kazigi had many functions. Besides being an 
eating and sleeping place for the male population, it 
was the workshop for men and industrial training 
school for boys. It was the scene for competition in 
games and craftsmanship, for cooperation in work, in 
providing sweat baths and holding ceremonials. It 
was the stage for the shaman showing his powers, for 
the child making his or her debut, for the old men 
showing the things handed down from their fathers, 
for the women displaying their handiwork. Finally, 


171 There was another, possibly older name, ki’ax. 
172 Three such names, meanings unknown: aya’yoa’gawi’yamiut, 
qoqa’yamiut, laga’laga’miut. 
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it was the town hall. For its communal functions it 
had a leader, as we have seen. 

\ bov went into the kazigi to live when about five 
What the kazigi may have represented 


In recent genera- 


vears old. 
long ago, it is impossible to say. 
tions it has not in any sense functioned as a society 
In other words, a person did not belong as 

In general, men lived in the kazigi nearest 
Yet it was observed that 


or club. 
to a club. 
their individual homes. 
when one middle-aged man moved to the opposite end 
of the village from his kazigi, he continued to use his 
old one, not the one nearest his new house. Accord- 
ing to their statements, people did this from habit, 
because they felt at home in a certain ceremonial 
house, were congenial with its inmates. In the same 
way there was supposedly no rule except proximity 
that determined which kazigi a new son-in-law should 
use when he moved into the village. He would ‘“‘join”’ 
the one that his father-in-law and young brothers-in- 
law used, which normally was the closest to the 
father-in-law’s house. This was borne out by the few 
cases that were observed. 

Within the ‘‘clubhouse”’ the ‘‘members” were ar- 
ranged as follows: Men sat on the floor to work and 
eat, and they slept on the floor on their individual 
mats and furs; boys occupied the benches above them. 
They were grouped according to kinship. An uncle 
and his adopted nephew were in one part of the kazigi, 
two middle-aged brothers in another part, and so on. 
When the habitual places of members of specific kazigis 
were ascertained, it was found that the wealthy man 
was on the right side (as one faced in from the en- 
trance), usually at the center of the right side. (The 
number of kazigis examined was very small, however. ) 
The rear directly opposite the entrance was the place 
of honor for guests and recognized chiefs, according 
The two front corners near 
Under 


to the men’s statements. 
the entrance were occupied by poor people. 
the old system when men actually lived in the kazigi 
today most men sleep in their own houses—probably 
there were never more than twenty adults in any one 
kazigi, although one old man said there would be as 
many as thirty in a very large one. In a structure 
reckoned as large in modern villages there would be 
twelve to fifteen married men; in a small structure 
five or six. Ifa village increased considerably in size, 
naturally an additional kazigi would be built. No 
one could remember any occasion when a new one was 
founded because of a quarrel between members of the 
community. 

The kazigi was not dichotomized except occasion- 
ally for social dances. Then it was divided on the 
basis of opposite sides of the room, not kinship. The 
two sides were not named. On such occasion, one 
group tried to outdo the other in dancing and in dis- 
tributing gifts. It is noticeable that the kazigi was 
not divided for religious functions or games. In the 
same way as one side of the men’s house entertained 
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the other, so one kazigi entertained another kazigi 

the same village. Then, when the whole village was 
host to another village, all ceremonial houses cooper- 
ated, holding their feasts and public performances i 
How authority was divided in such 
If it is not now too late, 


the largest one. 
a situation cannot be stated. 
considerable work should be done on the subject of 
the kazigi as a social institution. 


The Shaman-doctor Profession 


There was another group in the community which, 
although unorganized, functioned as a closed group, 
namely the shamans. Shamans had powers, knew 
secrets that no layman knew. 
Hight, miraculous healing of wounds, and communica- 
tion with the Supernatural, they had the ability to 
cure everyday ailments by methods that the layman 
never used. Although an ordinary person might occa- 
sionally see the same kind of spirits that the shaman 
saw, the latter had many more spirit helpers than the 
He knew more songs and how to carve a 
In this situation it is not 


Besides their powers of 


layman. 
greater variety of masks. 
surprising that the people often feared the angakok. 
They often accused him of witchcraft whereas they 
They hated him and would 

It is interesting that here 


rarely accused a layman. 
finally attempt to kill him. 
is the only situation in which the community as a 
whole or even a large part of it would decide that an 
individual should be eliminated, would plot and carry 
out his murder. On the other hand, if a shaman did 
not lose many patients and became famous for his 
magical powers, the village would be proud of him. 
Even so, the shaman was a lonely person, apart from 
the remainder of the community, associating with his 
immediate family and with his helper, who was appar- 
ently a novice. To what extent did shamans work 
together? This is a difficult question to answer. It 
seems certain that there was collaboration, at least 
tacitly so far as they suspected but did not reveal 
each other’s secrets. This, too, justifies the statement 
that shamans formed a closed group.'”* 


ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS AND CONTROL 


Some aspects of Nunivak economics have little to 
do with community organization. Although they 
have been partially described in this section, more 
must be said. The first is ownership. 


Concept of Ownership 


Each person—man, woman, or child—owned his 
clothing, tools, dishes, ornaments, amulets. 
borrowed each other's things freely, particularly within 
the household, but rights of ownership were recog- 
In theory a woman could dispose of her handi- 


Actually, in the old days there 


People 


nized. 
work as she pleased. 


173 See pp. 200-201. 
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was no opportunity for this, except for an occasional 
gift she might make to a partner or relative. There 
was nothing that she might have bartered except rolls 
of prepared intestine, seal pokes or sealskins in other 
forms, Or bundles of birdskins; and all of these be- 
longed to the family. In a Ww ell-adjusted family, 
husband and wife would discuss the disposition of their 
wealth, contributing ideas just as they had contributed 
labor in accumulating and preserving that wealth. 
foday women have developed an industry that is 
entirely their own: coiled basketry. Although some 
women take the baskets directly to the traders and 
dicker for the goods that they want in exchange, many 
women still allow their husbands to do the trading. 
In this, as in so many other matters, there are few 
rules. 

Complete ownership by a child was recognized if the 
child had found or made the object himself. He could 
dispose of it entirely as he pleased, at least in most 
families. In some families a domineering parent gave 
the children very little freedom. If the object had 
been made for him by someone else, let us say his 
father, the youngster would get consent from his father 
before disposing of the possession. The following ex- 
ample comes from a modern situation which scarcely 
could have existed three generations ago. Yet it 
shows how family ownership operates. The author, 
wishing to buy a kayak, questioned a well-to-do kayak 
maker. At that time, his family owned three kayaks, 
one each for himself, his seventeen-year-old son, and 
his fourteen-year-old son. After consideration, he 
came with the younger son, offering to sell the boy's 
kayak, which of course the man had made himself. 
The boy was willing. After the deal was made, they 
bought with the money a rifle which was considered 
the property of the father: but the boy had the use of 
it for bird hunting. It wasa kind of joint ownership, 
with the father having prior right to the gun. Finally, 
the younger boy was given the older one’s kayak after 
a new one had been built for the seventeen-year-old, 
who was beginning his career as a seal hunter. One 
must think in terms of this kind of family cooperation 
rather than strictly private ownership. 

Family ownership or joint ownership—it is impos- 
sible to distinguish between them appeared especially 
in regard to umiaks (or today, launches). Father and 
sons or several brothers, each a householder, would 
build a large boat and operate it together. There 
was no known instance of unrelated men owning a 
boat jointly. 

Aside from boats, houses, and tools, the bulk of 
wealth and also the most necessary wealth, viz. food 
and raw materials, was owned by the biological family. 
An indication of attitudes toward family communal 
ownership is given by the rules of inheritance. After 
a death, neither the deceased's nor his family’s goods 
were burnt or otherwise destroyed. All the personal 
possessions of the young son or daughter of a wealthy 


couple might be deposited on the grave, plus half the 
goods of the family. But, in the case of a mature 
person leaving small children to be cared for, Nunivak 
Eskimos never deposited all of the deceased's personal 
possessions, let alone those of the family. The atti- 
tude was that the surviving spouse or the eldest son 
should keep the things for the use of the children. If 
the sons and daughters were grown, possessions were 
divided among them. The sons received.their father’s 
tools, some of his hunting and fishing implements, his 
umiak. His kayak might or might not be left on the 
grave. This was at the discretion of the survivors. 
There was little that the daughters could receive for 
themselves. However, if a son-in-law had become a 
full member of the household, he might even have 
prior claim over the sons, provided he remained in the 
household and cared for his mother-in-law, as often 
happened. A man’s brothers might receive some 
things. There seem to have been no rules, though, to 
determine just what or how much they would be 
given. After the death of a mature woman, the 
daughters continued to use her baskets, buckets, and 
other things that might be called household goods, 
and even some of her ornaments, according to one 
informant. Since people stressed the great amount 
of goods which some families put in the grave of a 
beloved person, one can surmise that most people were 
not so lavish. A poor family, knowing how difficult 
it is to acquire good kayaks, could not afford to leave 
its only decent kayak on a grave. In such matters 
the Nunivakers were realistic. 


Mobility of Wealth 


The absence of private ownership of territory was 
conducive to mobility of population, to relatively little 
attachment to locality. The culture by a variety of 
means provided also a mobility of wealth. The con 
stant redistribution of wealth had a leveling effect 
upon economic status or, rather, it prevented perma- 
nent acquisition of high status for any family. It also 
prevented the destitution of many people or permanent 
destitution. The means of distributing wealth have 
been cited in various connections. Here they will be 
merely summarized. (1) The most obvious was the 
distribution of goods in connection with ceremonial. 
(2) Day by day well-to-do families fed orphans and 
old people who had outlived their own children, in 
return for which the poor people did what work they 
could. Also, when a person was cutting and hanging 
up his fish to dry or putting it in pits, if anyone came 
saying that he needed fish, he would be given two or 
three for immediate use. One must never refuse a 
request for food. On the other hand, one must not 
ask for it too often. (3) Every person was expected 
to work. Thus every able-bodied person was a pri- 
mary and largely independent producer of wealth. As 
long as each man could go out and create his own 
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wealth, it could not be concentrated in the possession 
4) Women and children could own goods 
Borrowing without payment of 


of a few. 
is well as men. (5 
interest and barter without any medium of exchange 
provided the family with materials or tools which it 
might need in conjunction with those it already had, 
in order to wealth. (6) Helping one’s part- 
ners and other forms of cooperation served the same 
Lack of ostentatious destruction of wealth 

death the and in 


create 


ends. (7 


following a kept goods in use 


circulation. 
Cooperation and Competition 


\ll of this indicates a great deal of cooperation. 
Che cooperation within the family, the household, the 
and the village (diminishing in that order) have 
Another kind of cooperation ap- 


If one man sighted 


kazigi, 
been 
peared in sea-mammal hunting. 
1 seal or walrus and threw his harpoon, it was quite 
ill right (with one or two exceptions) for any other 
men to throw their harpoons in an etfort to hit the 
inimal first or to assist in the final kill. The division 
If two men cooperated 


discussed. 


of the catch was as follows. 
in killing a walrus or in cutting up one found dead on 
the coast, they divided it strictly in half. If three 
men killed a walrus, the first two divided the hide 
lengthwise; the third man got the tusks; if a fourth 
man came in for the kill, he got the stomach. The 
one who scored the first hit received the bladder and 
the meat of the hindquarters; the second received the 
forequarters. Each took one kidney. They cut the 
intestines in two and divided them. When the third 
man made a serious hit or if several people had hit the 
inimal, they divided the meat into smaller pieces. 
\nother informant stated the rule a little differently: 
When three men got a walrus, the two older ones 
divided the skin, etc. The man received 
the tusks. 

When a person saw one or more live walrus on the 


voungest 


rocks in summer, he would run to his boat or to the 
village to get proper hunting implements and secure 
help. The first person he encountered, whether man, 
woman, or child, would be given a large part of any 
animal killed; some informants said half of the whole 
carcass. Certainly if this first person were a man 
capable of helping, he would receive a full one-half. 
In case the discoverer reached the kazigi without meet- 
ing anvone, he would give the half share to the oldest 
man in the clubhouse at There were 
no rules for division of a whale found dead or caught 
inanet. Nunivak Eskimos seemed to think a whale 
provided so much meat, blubber, and bone that every- 
one could have what he wanted. 

When a small seal was seen on the ice in spring, the 
younger men were supposed to let an older hunter go 
ifter it The seal would then belong to him 


the moment. 


first. 


entirely, although he probably would give away parts 
of it. 


In open water in summer (when it was harder 
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to hit seals), there was a free-for-all dash. However, 
again the older man of two who hit a small seal would 
be given title to it. A mukluk, on the other hand, 
divided in two, no matter how or wher 


The man who scored the first hit on a mukluk 


would be 
caught. 

got the full credit for that animal, an important point. 
He also received all of the hide, intestine, forequarters, 
and bladder. The second man got the hindquarters. 
Bevond this, there were no strict rules. Probably a 
third man would receive the stomach and some of the 
Usually only two or three cooperated in taking 
Actually, cooperation is not the word to de- 
Each man was out for himself, 


meat. 
a seal. 
scribe these activities. 
anxious to get as much as possible away from the other 
person. If the first man seemed stingy in allotting 
parts to the second and third, or if the latter asked for 
The 
people seldom openly quarreled or stood upon their 
The less aggressive individual 


too much, there was resentment and grumbling. 


rights at the moment. 
gave way before the more aggressive, reserving his 
complaints for the ears of his friends. 

Although there was considerable cooperation in 
Nunivak society, there were also competition and 
rivalry. When a wealthy man fed a poor man, this 
was really neither cooperation nor competition. In 
the first place, the giver expected labor in return for 
the gift of food and clothing or for the loan of tools, 
Perhaps in the latter case he 
In order to meet the Nuni- 


kayak, or dog team. 
would receive some gift. 
vak standards of personal behavior, one had to dis- 
charge these interpersonal social obligations. Among 
ourselves, a well-to-do householder feeding a poor man 
who is out of a job and in return having his garden 
weeded is analogous to the Nunivak behavior. Pos- 
sibly one might call the above an instance of coopera- 
tion, but it is not ordinarily so labeled. One man is 
dependent upon the other. He works and he eats at 
the option of the other. 

What was the motivation of the wealthy Nunivaker? 
Principally he was trying to avoid a charge of stingi- 
ness, just as he tried always to avoid a charge of 
laziness. Occasionally of course individuals helped 
other individuals from sympathy or obligation to dis- 
tant kin. It was observed, however, that in specific 
instances individuals actually suffered from want with- 
out any assistance being given to them because the 
people who might have given aid were afraid of the 
family that had thrown a dependent out, or because 
the individual in need was personally disliked or con- 
sidered incompetent and unable to repay the kindness 
of people of higher status. This indicates that each 
individual or family was an independent operative, 
giving to others and exacting from others on the basis 
of a variety of personal needs and social considerations 
that varied from situation to situation. 

One point is clear: the Nuniwagamiut were definitely 
individualistic. The first consideration of every per- 
son was himself and his immediate family that was 
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identified with him. Strangely there seems to have 
been little rivalry. There was little personal rivalry 
between any two hunters. The attitude between 
hunters was competitive, each competing against all 
others for the honor of best hunter. Now that the 
kazigi as an institution is breaking up, it is difficult to 
sav just how much rivalry there was between chiefs, 
the bosses of the kazigis, in the old days. There 
probably was considerable. Certainly it existed be- 
tween kazigis as social units and between villages. 
The most open rivalry was between shamans who 
entered into contests, the outcome of which was that 
one put the other to shame. Thus one medicine man 
gained greater prestige and the confidence of the group 
at the expense of the other. Or one might even kill 
the other by magic. 

To return to competition, there scems to have been 
more competition in these larger, economically more 
secure villages than in the Arctic villages. People 
were rated not only as hunters but also as kayak- 
makers or seamstresses and basketmakers. That they 
did not keep these ratings indefinitely did not mean 
that individuals were not competing. Above all, they 
competed in distribution of goods. So often they 
used such expressions as these: ‘‘He tried to outdo the 
other chief." “My face got red because | could not 
give as much as the others.” ‘They recognized him 
as their chief because he always caught the most ani- 
mals and he always had the most to give away at 


feasts.”’ 


If there was any one central point to which all 
Nunivak society was related, it was the position of the 
great hunter. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A short summary of Nunivak non-material culture 
will be given without comment; then a discussion of 
the social and religious culture of Nunivak from the 
standpoint of historical relations with other Arctic 
and sub-Arctic peoples and finally from the standpoint 
of the integration of Nunivak life within itself. 


SUMMARY 


The Nunivak Island Eskimos were in 1940 a small 
group, numbering not many more than two hun- 
dred. In pre-European times they probably were 
more numerous but, even so, they were few and iso- 
lated. They knew nothing about Indians or any 
Eskimos except those on the nearby mainland. The 
Yukon to the north, the Kuskokwim River to the 
south bounded their world. This world was definitely 
sub-Arctic, not Aretic."7! 


M1 s. dig . : r 

It is difficult to give a fair summary of an ethnography 
without repeating most of it or without overlooking a point that 
some reader might want to know. What seems important to one 
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Although individual families changed residence 
freely, the villages remained permanent, consisting 
(in both summer and winter villages) of semisubter- 
ranean log structures. There were no skin tents and 
no snow houses. Every village contained one or more 
men’s houses, in which all men and boys lived. The 
women’s houses or family structures housed from two 
to four families of women and children. 

The Eskimos in this area had some warfare but 
were not militaristic. They had trade with neighbor- 
ing peoples, but for the Nuniwagamiut trade was not 
essential. It did not supply basic commodities; it 
added variety and elegance in clothing more than any- 
thing else. 

As for subsistence, fish provided a staple food; but 
seals and walrus were a more important staple because 
they provided more than food: ivory, sealskin, oil, 
rawhide lines. The spring hunt for seals was the real 
Chase. In comparison with it, other hunting was 
matter-of-fact. Three generations ago, hunting cari- 
bou with bow and arrow in summer almost approached 
the spring and autumn seal hunts in importance. To- 
day, however, caribou have been supplanted by do- 
mesticated reindeer. Other land animals were scarce 
(fox, wolf, and mink provided some clothing), but the 
land, which in average vears was free of ice and snow 
from approximately May 1 to October 1, did supply 
plant food of which the people made good use. All 
in all the food supply was quite sufficient. 

The annual cycle economically and ritually culmi- 
nated in a great winter festival honoring the food 
animals, principally seals—a ceremony of tremendous 
emotional value. The old vear’s taboos were ended, 
new utensils were consecrated, new clothing displayed, 
new songs composed, everything was set right with 
the supernatural world. Another big festival fea- 
tured a competition in gift distribution, which was of 
economic as well as ceremonial and recreational impor- 
tance because it provided goods for the poor and old. 
It was not, incidentally, a Northwest Coast Indian 
potlatch, although in quantity of goods given away it 
rivalled the old Northwest potlatch before the intro- 
duction of trade blankets. 

As for religion, there were several clearly—and 
somewhat strangely—conceptualized races of super- 
natural beings apart from the souls of animals and the 
deities, of which a great World-Being or Spirit of the 
Universe was the most powerful. Surprisingly, there 
were no “‘spirit quests.’” Spirit powers came to sha- 
man or layman in dreams or in visions seen while 
traveling or hunting. Shamanistic performances also 
showed less preoccupation with spiritual experience, 
they contained less of direct communion with spirits 
and more demonstrations of power by trickery than 


person is unessential or uninteresting to another. The cultural 
characteristics summarized here seem significant to the author. 
for one reason or another. 
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was practiced by Eskimos in the Arctic. In fact, all 
ritual was more spectacular. 

The shaman was also the doctor, usually effecting 
his cures by sucking the illness from the patient. 
Every individual, however, held a certain amount of 
supernatural power in the form of amulets and secret 
songs, to ward off illness and to aid in hunting and 
fishing. 

Besides 


the big ceremonials, there were little 


‘dances,’ consisting of feasting, dancing, and games. 
Furthermore, there was a surprising variety of secular 
games and sports for both sexes and all ages. The 
folk tales, another form of recreation; were notably 
human in content, with of course much supernatural 
assistance. There were few animal tales. (See Part 
II.) : 

Highly personal interest and excitement compounded 
of fear and—if all went well—of deep satisfaction were 
provided also by the observances at life crises. The 
supernatural world, too, had to be satisfied by such 
observances. Throughout childhood for both boys 
and girls there was some recognition for every “‘first”’ 
first hunting, first berry picking, first dancing, ete. 
The biggest of all these was for the girl her first 
menses, for the boy the killing of his first bearded seal, 
identical taboos and ritual observances 
Because of the customary early 


with almost 
for these events. 
marriage of girls, the husband also observed some of 
his wife’s puberty taboos. As for the vouthful hunter, 
his mother shared fully his ritual requirements. 

After a death, although the people hastened through 
their mortuary observances, they made suitable de- 
posits of goods with the body. The most striking 
custom was the removal of the skull from the grave 
they had communal cairn burial—a few years later. 
The skull was simply set out on a knoll, facing east; 
there was no memorial feast. Incidentally, seals’ 
bones were buried, too. 

As for marriage, there was often several vears’ dis- 
crepancy in the ages of spouses, since a youth had to 
catch one of each kind of large game before he could 
marry. Marriage rules were not strict except for the 
following: to the usual parent-child and brother-sister 
taboos (including parallel cousins) there was added a 
marriage taboo between uncle and niece, between aunt 
Polygyvny and polyandry were recog- 
Successive levirate and 
Tem- 

this 


and nephew. 
nized but were not common. 
sororate seem to have been even more rare. 

porary matrilocal residence was the rule, but 
occurred after a recognized marriage, not before it as 
in the case of the Aleuts who had a kind of trial 
marriage while the young man worked for the girl's 
family and lived in her home. On Nunivak Island, 
a woman had to be formal and distant toward her 
and mother-in-law; a man toward his 
There was also 


father-in-law 
mother-in-law; brother toward sister. 


a wealth of pleasantly respectful nicknames between 
in-laws, parents and children, grandparents and grand- 





children, aunts, uncles, nephews, and nieces. Thesi 
nicknames were derived from the appropriate kin 
terms, an unusual practice. There were other means 
of avoiding use of the proper name: teknonymy, pride- 
ful nicknames referring to valorous deeds, and derisive 


nicknames referring to personal peculiarities. The 


real name or proper name, which was so carefully 
avoided, came to a child from a relative, usually a 
grandparent. There were male names and female 


names; there was mo naming from the most recently 
deceased person regardless of sex, such as was prac- 
ticed in north Alaska. 

The Nunivak pride of family is understandable sinc: 
the individual normally obtained so much of value 
from his family. From his father (that is, through 
the patrilineal lineage) he inherited a wealth of **pow- 
in the form of songs, amulets, insignia, ritual 
One of these powers was the totemic 


ers” 
paraphernalia. 
animal of the lineage, which was given the same gencric 
term as the amulets. Although generically the same, 
the totems were more important, had more functions. 
The lineages were not thought to be descended from 
these animals, they were not named for them, and 
there was no rule of exogamy. The totems were sur- 
rounded by taboos, however, and they were the basis 
of insignia. From the father also were inherited two 
important relationships: serious mutual-aid 
partnerships and joking partnerships. ‘The latter were 
second half-cross-cousins and their children. 

Social control was achieved by family responsibility 
and a series of personal relationships rather than by 
community organization. No war chief, no hunt 
chief, no village chief, no craft guilds, no graded secret 
although there is some evidence of a men’s 
no council, 


social 


society 
society intimidating women and children 
It is questionable whether there was any- 
called political organization. 


no slavery. 
thing which could be 
There were leaders in the kazigis or men’s houses who 
were outstanding for their personal skill (and that of 
their fathers) and for the wealth which they had 
accumulated. However, every older man had a right 
to state his opinion, exert what influence he could. 

In craftsmanship, in all labor, the basic division of 
labor was sexual: every individual was expected to do 
all the different kinds of work proper for his sex. — In 
the rich craftsmanship, there was considerably more 
variety of artistic expression available to the men than 
to the women. However, the position of women de- 
cidedly was not subservient. Putting all this together, 
we find that these were a remarkably industrious inde- 
pendent people. 

To those who find a discussion of Eskimo totemism 
and lineages surprising, or of a probable men’s secret 
society unbelievable, we point out that E. W. Nelson 
sixtv years ago had evidence of totemism and of men’s 
secret rites in the kashim.' Although his work was 


1% Nelson, 286, 


32 
society, see Lantis, A 


the men’s 


27. For fuller discussion of 


2-3 
laskan Eskimo Ceremonialism. 
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NON-MATERIAL CULTURE: SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS Zo4 


expectably better in material culture than in social 
culture, we cannot give too much praise to Nelson 
for the general excellence of his work w hich, after all, 
was done as a sideline to his principal occupation and 
without experience and training in ethnology. We 
point out also that Weyer accepted the possibility of 
totemic grouping among the Alaskan Eskimos,’ as 
suggested by Nelson, although most people (including 
the present writer prior to her visit to Nunivak) had 
rejected the idea. Now it is to be expected that more 
surprises will come as further study of west Alaska is 


made. 


NUNIVAK AS AN EXAMPLE OF GENERIC 
ESKIMO CULTURE 


After reading either a part of this monograph or 
just the above summary, surely no one can still think 
that Nunivak women spend all their time chewing 
boot soles (as a matter of fact they never chew boot 
soles) and the men cutting walrus-hide lines, that their 
only sport is tossing on a skin, and that they spend 
their little spare time anxiously looking out to sea for 
the appearance of leads in the ice. Their life contains 
far more than that. Life on Nunivak Island consists 
of much hard work and much play. Yet these people 
are thoroughly Eskimo. Even the social culture, 
which differs from Arctic Eskimo life more than does 
the material culture, shows several obvious, generic 
Eskimo traits: the lack of attachment to specific local- 
ity; the absence of all land ownership by family or 
any group; leadership by the strong prosperous hunter; 
blood vengeance; important spiritual essence in per- 
sonal names, teknonymy, and other avoidance of use 
of the personal name; high value of amulets and indi- 
vidually owned spirit powers: 17 early marriage of girls 
(sometimes before puberty), polyandry, easy marriage 
and separation; Exchange Feast (exchange of wives); 
public confession ; a whole complex of religious observ- 
ances pertaining to seals, such as the taboo on dogs 
gnawing seal bones; lack of true medicinal healing, and 
lack of poisons; cairn burial." 

Besides these, there are several fairly specific (some 
quite unusual) elements which Nunivakers share with 
particular Eskimo groups even as far away as Green- 
land. Still ignoring material things and taking in- 
stances only from religion, social relationships, and 
recreation, let us see what we can find. 

Nelson described the use by St. Michael men of an 


17% Weyer, 303. 

7,4 cultural detail pertaining to amulets links Nunivak to 
East Greenland specifically: A harness arrangement over the 
shoulders with a small piece across the chest for carry ing amulets 
had been found previously only in East Greenland and on Sledge 
Island in north Bering Sea (Weyer, 316). Now Nunivak should 
be added to this little list. 

8 Weyer, 51, 91-92, 126, 173-175, 194, 198, 208-212, 222; 
231, 264-265, 298, 329-330, 369-370, 372-377. The place of 
Nunivak culture within the frame of all west Alaskan culture is 
indicated in Lantis, Alaskan Eskimo Ceremonialism. 


infant’s body as a powerful hunting charm in a manner 
identical with the Nunivak practice.” Such use was 
of course infrequent at both places. Because the two 
localities are not far apart, this close similarity is not 
One should note, however, that in the 
Central Eskimo regions also a child’s corpse was 
handled more freely, kept longer than an adult's 
body.” This is not a specific resemblance to the 
Nunivak custom, but it is more like the Southwest 
Alaskan matter-of-factness in handling the dead than 
is the horror of a human corpse usually expressed by 
the Central Eskimo. Then there is an item regarding 
the handling of a corpse which links both St. Lawrence 
Island and Nunivak Island to the Central Region: 
plugging the nostrils of the mourners so that they 
cannot breathe evil exhalations from the dead.™ 


surprising. 


In shamanism, in spite of a different emphasis on 
one or another aspect of shamanistic practice in the 
different regions, there are many resemblances in the 
elements of that practice. For example, the part of 
the shaman’s performance which seems to be especially 
prominent in Alaska, namely mechanical tricks, is 
present too in ceremonies in both Labrador and Baffin 
Island.’ Undoubtedly, the gaps in distribution could 
be filled if we had more complete reports. 

There has been some question about the antiquity 
of masks and the various uses for masks in Eskimo 
territory. It should be noted that the East Greenland 
‘dentification of masks and the use of them were like 
the Nunivak custom; that is, most Nunivak masks 
represented the spirits as seen by the shaman and were 
carved under his direction but were not worn by him in 
shamanistic performances, and there was some ques- 
tion whether he wore them in doctoring. Although 
it has been some time since masks have been worn 
seriously by people in Angmassalik, Greenland, what 
information we do have from them is essentially the 
same as from Nunivak.' Evidently the difference 
was in the greater elaboration of the masks themselves 
in Alaska. 

Two other duties of the shaman show a relationship 
between Central Eskimo and Bering Sea people: 
(1) sucljng and pulling out sickness by magical or 
spiritual power and feeding the sickness to a dog, and 
(2) bloodletting. Sucking out a disease or pain seems 
so typically Indian, yet it is practiced all the way 
from the southwest Alaskan Eskimo to the Copper 
Eskimo and by those in Labrador as well. We admit 
that perhaps all these people copied the curing meth- 
ods of some of the Indians, but that must have 
happened long ago. Bloodletting has been reported 
(in a broken distribution ) from the Aleutian Islands 
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was practiced by Eskimos in the Arctic. In fact, all 
ritual was more spectacular. 

The shaman was also the doctor, usually effecting 
his cures by sucking the illness from the patient. 
Every individual, however, held a certain amount of 
supernatural power in the form of amulets and secret 
songs, to ward off illness and to aid in hunting and 
fishing. 

Besides were 


the big ceremonials, there little 


‘“‘dances,’’ consisting of feasting, dancing, and games. 
Furthermore, there was a surprising variety of secular 
games and sports for both sexes and all ages. The 
folk tales, another form of recreation, were notably 
human in content, with of course much supernatural 
assistance. There were few animal tales. (See Part 
11.) 

Highly personal interest and excitement compounded 
of fear and—if all went well—of deep satisfaction were 
provided also by the observances at life crises. The 
supernatural world, too, had to be satisfied by such 
observances. Throughout childhood for both boys 
and girls there was some recognition for every ‘‘first”’ 
first hunting, first berry picking, first dancing, etc. 
The biggest of all these was for the girl her first 
menses, for the boy the killing of his first bearded seal, 
with almost identical taboos and ritual observances 
for these events. Because of the customary early 
marriage of girls, the husband also observed some of 
his wife’s puberty taboos. As for the youthful hunter, 
his mother shared fully his ritual requirements. 

After a death, although the people hastened through 
their mortuary observances, they made suitable de- 
posits of goods with the body. The most striking 
custom was the removal of the skull from the grave 
they had communal cairn burial—a few years later. 
The skull was simply set out on a knoll, facing east; 
there was no memorial feast. Incidentally, seals’ 
bones were buried, too. 

As for marriage, there was often several vears’ dis- 
crepancy in the ages of spouses, since a youth had to 
catch one of each kind of large game before he could 
marry. Marriage rules were not strict except for the 
following: to the usual parent-child and brother-sister 
taboos (including parallel cousins) there was added a 
marriage taboo between uncle and niece, between aunt 
Polvgyvny and polyandry were recog- 
Successive levirate and 
Tem- 

this 


and nephew. 
nized but were not common. 
seem to have been even more rare. 

porary matrilocal was the rule, but 
occurred after a recognized marriage, not before it as 
in the case of the Aleuts who had a kind of trial 
marriage while the young man worked for the girl's 
family and lived in her home. On Nunivak Island, 
a woman had to be formal and distant toward her 
father-in-law and mother-in-law; a man toward his 
mother-in-law; brother toward sister. There was also 


sororate 
residence 


a wealth of pleasantly respectful nicknames between 
in-laws, parents and children, grandparents and grand- 
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children, aunts, uncles, nephews, and nieces. Thes 
nicknames were derived from the appropriate kin 
terms, an unusual practice. There were other means 
of avoiding use of the proper name: teknonymy, pride- 
ful nicknames referring to valorous deeds, and derisive 
nicknames referring to personal peculiarities. The 


real name or proper name, which was so carefully 
avoided, came to a child from a relative, usually a 
grandparent. There were male names and female 


names; there was mo naming from the most recently 
deceased person regardless of sex, such as was prac- 
ticed in north Alaska. 

The Nunivak pride of family is understandable since 
the individual normally obtained so much of value 
from his family. From his father (that is, through 
the patrilineal lineage) he inherited a wealth of “*pow- 
in the form of songs, amulets, insignia, ritual 
One of these powers was the totemic 


ers” 
paraphernalia. 
animal of the lineage, which was given the same gencric 
term as the amulets. Although generically the same, 
the totems were more important, had more functions. 
The lineages were not thought to be descended from 
these animals, they were not named for them, and 
there was no rule of exogamy. The totems were sur- 
rounded by taboos, however, and they were the basis 
of insignia. From the father also were inherited two 
important social relationships: serious mutual-aid 
partnerships and joking partnerships. The latter were 
second half-cross-cousins and their children. 

Social control was achieved by family responsibility 
and a series of personal relationships rather than by 
community organization. No war chief, no hunt 
chief, no village chief, no craft guilds, no graded secret 
although there is some evidence of a men's 


S¢ ciety 
no council, 


society intimidating women and children 
no slavery. It is questionable whether there was any- 
thing which could be called political organization. 
There were leaders in the kazigis or men's houses who 
were outstanding for their personal skill (and that of 
their fathers) and for the wealth which they had 
accumulated. However, every older man had a right 
to state his opinion, exert what influence he could. 
In craftsmanship, in all labor, the basic division of 
labor was sexual: every individual was expected to do 
all the different kinds of work proper for his sex. — In 
the rich craftsmanship, there was considerably more 
variety of artistic expression available to the men than 
However, the position of women de- 
Putting all this together, 


to the women. 
cidedly was not subservient. 
we find that these were a remarkably industrious inde- 
pendent people. 

To those who find a discussion of Eskimo totemism 
and lineages surprising, or of a probable men’s secret 
society unbelievable, we point out that E. W. Nelson 
sixtv years ago had evidence of totemism and of men’s 
secret rites in the kashim.' Although his work was 


17% Nelson, 286, 


322-327. For fuller discussion of the men’s 
society, see Lantis, Alaskan Eskimo Ceremonialism. 
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better in material culture than in social 
too much praise to Nelson 


expectably 

culture, we cannot give 
for the general excellence of his work which, after all, 
was done as a sideline to his principal occupation and 
without experience and training in ethnology. We 
point out also that Weyer accepted the possibility of 
totemic grouping among the Alaskan Eskimos,’ as 
suggested by Nelson, although most people (including 
the present writer prior to her visit to Nunivak) had 
rejected the idea. Now it is to be expected that more 
surprises will come as further study of west Alaska is 


made. 


XUNIVAK AS AN EXAMPLE OF GENERIC 
ESKIMO CULTURE 


After reading either a part of this monograph or 
just the above summary, surely no one can still think 
that Nunivak women spend all their time chewing 
hoot soles (as a matter of fact they never chew boot 
soles) and the men cutting walrus-hide lines, that their 
only sport is tossing on a skin, and that they spend 
their little spare time anxiously looking out to sea for 
the appearance of leads in the ice. ‘Their life contains 
far more than that. Life on Nunivak Island consists 
of much hard work and much play. Yet these people 
are thoroughly Eskimo. Even the culture, 
which differs from Arctic Eskimo life more than does 
the material culture, shows several obvious, generic 
Eskimo traits: the lack of attachment to specific local- 
ity; the absence of all land ownership by family or 
any group; leadership by the strong prosperous hunter; 


social 


blood vengeance; important spiritual essence in per- 
sonal names, teknonymy, and other avoidance of use 
of the personal name; high value of amulets and indi- 
vidually owned spirit powers: 7 early marriage of girls 
(sometimes before puberty), polyandry, easy marriage 
and separation; Exchange Feast (exchange of wives); 
public confession ; a whole complex of religious observ- 
ances pertaining to seals, such as the taboo on dogs 
gnawing seal bones; lack of true medicinal healing, and 
lack of poisons; cairn burial.'* 

Besides these, there are several fairly specific (some 
quite unusual) elements which Nunivakers share with 
particular Eskimo groups even as far away as Green- 
land. Still ignoring material things and taking in- 
social relationships, and 
recreation, let us see what we can find. 

Nelson described the use by St. Michael men of an 


stances only from religion, 


1% Weyer, 303. 

7,\ cultural detail pertaining to amulets links Nunivak to 
East Greenland specifically: A harness arrangement over the 
shoulders with a small piece across the chest for carry ing amulets 
had been found previously only in East Greenland and on Sledge 
Island in north Bering Sea (Weyer, 316). Now Nunivak should 
be added to this little list. 

1% Weyer, 51, 91-92, 126, 173-175, 194, 198, 208-212, 222, 
231, 264-265, 298, 329-330, 369-370, 372-377. The place of 
Nunivak culture within the frame of all west Alaskan culture is 
indicated ih Lantis, Alaskan Eskimo Ceremonialism. 
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infant’s body asa powerful hunting charm in a manner 
‘dentical with the Nunivak practice." Such use was 
of course infrequent at both places. Because the two 
localities are not far apart, this close similarity is not 
One should note, however, that in the 
Central Eskimo regions also a child’s corpse was 
handled more freely, kept longer than an adult's 
body." This is not a specific resemblance to the 
XNunivak custom, but it is more like the Southwest 
Alaskan matter-of-factness in handling the dead than 
is the horror of a human corpse usually expressed by 
the Central Eskimo. Then there is an item regarding 
the handling of a corpse which links both St. Lawrence 
Island and Nunivak Island to the Central Region: 
plugging the nostrils of the mourners so that they 
cannot breathe evil exhalations from the dead.™ 


surprising. 


In shamanism, in spite of a different emphasis on 
one or another aspect of shamanistic practice in the 
different regions, there are many resemblances in the 
elements of that practice. For example, the part of 
the shaman’s performance which seems to be especially 
prominent in Alaska, namely mechanical tricks, is 
present too in ceremonies in both Labrador and Baffin 
Island.” Undoubtedly, the gaps in distribution could 
be filled if we had more complete reports. 

There has been some question about the antiquity 
of masks and the various uses for masks in Eskimo 
territory. It should be noted that the East Greenland 
‘dentification of masks and the use of them were like 
the Nunivak custom; that is, most Nunivak masks 
represented the spirits as seen by the shaman and were 
carved under his direction but were not worn by him in 
shamanistic performances, and there was some ques- 
tion whether he wore them in doctoring. Although 
it has been some time since masks have been worn 
seriously by people in Angmassalik, Greenland, what 
information we do have from them is essentially the 
same as from Nunivak.'® Evidently the difference 
was in the greater elaboration of the masks themselves 
in Alaska. 

Two other duties of the shaman show a relationship 
between Central Eskimo and Bering Sea people: 
(1) sucking and pulling out sickness by magical or 
spiritual power and feeding the sickness to a dog, and 
(2) bloodletting. Sucking out a disease or pain seems 
so typically Indian, yet it is practiced all the way 
from the southwest Alaskan Eskimo to the Copper 
Eskimo and by those in Labrador as well. We admit 
that perhaps all these people copied the curing meth- 
ods of some of the Indians, but that must have 
happened long ago. Bloodletting has been reported 
(in a broken distribution) from the Aleutian Islands 
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and Kodiak to Coronation Gulf. It may be a more 
recent Old World technique. To both suggested ex- 
planations of the distribution, we can give no definite 
answer.!* 

The Nunivak clear-cut pattern of taboo on people 
going through all life crises seems strangely lacking in 
the central region. <A single reference to some prac- 
tice connected with puberty or childbirth here and 
there provides little that can be compared fully with 
However, there are bits of infor- 
For example, the taboos 


Alaskan statements. 
mation even from far away. 
on a menstruant among the Polar Eskimos required 
that the woman eat from her own dishes, that she not 
carry water, that she wear her hood up when going 
outdoors, and that she not eat certain foods.'** All 
of these requirements have been universal in south- 
west Alaska, and wearing the hood over the head is 
an especially characteristic Alaskan item. 

The most suggestive item to be cited is this: 

In west Greenland and the Thule district there is a 
custom that two persons who call each other iliqi-k must 
not mention each other’s name or speak to each other. 
It may be that originally there was some religious idea 
behind this, but now it is only a sort of fun.'* 


Could there be any connection between this and the 
Nunivak (and mainland) custom of joking between 
cross cousins, that is, between those who call each 
other ilu’gax, or sometimes ili’gax (partner, friend, 
associate)? That such things as joking partnerships 
might be found in Greenland and in Canada as well 
as in Alaska does not seem so foolish when we look at 
the distribution of something like a string figure or 
cat’s cradle. 

Changes can occur easily in these little amusements, 
yet a comparison of the cat’s cradles recorded in this 
report with those in Jenness’ survey of string figures 
shows that Nunivak women know thirteen of his list 
(without ever having seen his report, either), several 
of them by the same name.'* Ina few other Nunivak 
figures, apparently very slight changes in procedure 
would produce some of those pictured by Jenness. 
Since variation is so easy, it is remarkabie that ‘Red 
Fox,” for example, as made by Nunivak women is 
exactly the same as “Dog,”’ ‘“‘Fox,”’ and ‘“‘Red Fox” 
produced by the fingers of Eskimos all the way from 
Siberia to Smith Sound. 

The same identity in occasional details over a great 
area has been shown previously in a comparative study 
of the mythology of the Eskimos on the southwest- 
ern margin of Eskimo territory, namely, the Kodiak 
[slanders.'*% Since the Eskimos—or some Eskimos 
obviously left Alaska on their eastward journey with 
a nice set of Alaskan stories and string figures, we can 
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speculate whether they also started out with joking 
partners. It is the opinion of this writer that the, 
did. Regarding one very important phase of Alaskan 
Eskimo life, the men’s ceremonial house, it seems clear 
that this did go all the way to Greenland, then, like 
many other elements of the original culture, was lost.'*? 

The string figures lead to an interesting topic: 
games. Here the Nunivak people show cultural rela- 
tionship with the Indians, a relationship of which they 
are not aware. They have what appear to be variants 
of ‘‘hoop and pole,” stick dice, darts, possibly ‘snow 
snake.’’ But the games have been reworked. The 
first one is played in the kazigi rather than in a large 
space outdoors; the sticks have no connection with 
gambling, having become a children’s game of manual 
dexterity; and the darts have become a favorite, as 
one might expect among a people who get much of 
their food by casting spears. Handball and other 
games of skill might be added to this list. In spite of 
possible borrowing from Indians—probably long ago 
the Nuniwagamiut have remained typically Eskimo 
in that they favor games of dexterity rather than 
guessing games or games of chance; and they seldom 
gamble on anything. 

Shamanism and doctoring as practiced by Nuni- 
vakers and their neighbors are obviously akin to the 
practices on the British Columbia coast, as well as to 
those of the northern Eskimos. Such traits as these 
are not typically Eskimo even though the latter have 
them here and there: visions coming unsought and 
making the novice physically ill, the elaborate devices 
to fool the laymen, the use of human remains as a 
magic poison. 

In these aspects of shamanism, as in the social 
organization based on patrilineal lineages, the cultural 
linkage which the author postulates is a very old one 
with the Nootka and Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island 
rather than with the Tlingit and Haida. Although 
this is only a suggestion, it is a suggestion worth con- 
sideration in the future. The fundamental historical 
problem can be stated here, with an invitation to 
solution: Do the indistinct, poorly conceptualized, 
unnamed totemic lineages of Nunivak of today rep- 
resent a formerly stronger, better organized system 
now deteriorating, or do they represent a new system 
that is developing by the process of families assuming 
ownership of and identification with amuletic powers 
formerly owned by family members individually? 
Merely handing on the individual powers from father 
to son might start the formation of a whole social 
system, with other factors contributing to its further 
development. An analysis of the Nunivak kinship 
system as a functioning and changing social system 
(not just of the kinship terminology), comparing it 
with the kinship systems throughout Alaska and west- 
ern Canada, should be made. However, that would 
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constitute a large study in itself, too large to be in- 
cluded here. 


NUNIVAK AS AN EXAMPLE OF LOCAL 
BERING SEA CULTURE 

Besides the resemblances of Eskimo groups over a 
wide area, what are the near-by affiliations of Nunivak 
Island? This author believes that further investiga- 
tion will reveal a form of Eskimo culture that is 
limited to Bering Sea, probably not including St. Law- 
rence Island and the Aleutians. Let us imagine that 
we are unusually venturesome Russians, pushing north 
along the east coast of Bering Sea in 1800. Each 
village seems much like the preceding one, from Bristol 
Bay up past the mouth of the Kuskokwim, past Nuni- 
vak and Nelson Islands, inland at the head of Hooper 
Bay, at the delta of the Yukon, and all around Norton 
Sound. Even farther west, out at Bering Strait, life 
is surprisingly similar. 

Upon approaching a village from the sea, we find 
that even though it is still winter—late winter—the 
men are hunting from kayaks in open water. They 
transport their boats out to the edge of the ice on little 
kayak sleds. They talk about the hunt for sea ani- 
mals at other times during the year, and it seems that 
their hunting always requires the use of a boat. If 
our village were down in the Aleutians, there would 
be no kavak sled because the sea does not freeze: 
boats can be launched from any beach. If the village 
were on King Island on the north side of Bering Sea, 
for example, there might be some ice hunting. At 
this village, however, as at the others, the hunters 
have a variety of elaborate projectiles, which they hurl 
with a curious yet simple throwing-board device.'” 

We approach the village. Although we nearly fall 
into small pits in which, we learn soon enough, fish 
are stored, nevertheless we suspect that the numerous 
fish-drying racks which we see everywhere are more 
important. For in almost every house the people are 
eating dried fish. They also have seal meat (or walrus 
or sea lion), and they have berries even at the end of 
winter because they stored them away last summer 
and fall. Inside this underground log house we also 
see nice matting on the low benches along the two 
sides of the structure, fine little trinket baskets and 
big burden baskets. We noce a stone fireplace and 
large clay pots for cooking. But the food is eaten 
from wooden dishes. 

Next we enter a structure that is bigger than the 
homes, even though the houses are not small since 
they must accommodate several families. This is the 
ceremonial house, the men’s house. Here the men are 
working while an old man tells an amusing incident 
that occurred on a little trading trip years previously, 


This account of an imaginary visit includes those customs 
that can be postulated as common practice, from the little ar- 
chaeology in this area, the few accounts by early travelers and 
equally few modern ethnographic studies. 
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something that happened between him and a joking- 
relative in another village. This reminds him of an- 
other occasion when he and a serious partner were 
traveling and hunting together. While this goes on, 
one boy sits carving a bit of discarded ivory, another 
is bringing in shyly but proudly a ptarmigan he has 
just killed (his first); still another is watching and 
helping a man who is carving many little movable 
parts to be fastened on a large wooden mask. They 
are preparing for a big ceremony at which there will 
be days of feasting and dancing. 

Upon going outdoors, we notice that there are very 
few dogs and that the sleds are small.'' (In the 
Aleutian Islands, there would not be any dogs or sleds 
at all.) Wandering around the village, we see strange 
elongated figures of birds and animals painted on 
kayaks and umiaks; and paddles and harpoon fore- 
shafts also have highly conventionalized animal dec- 
orations, painted or etched. Although it is not easy 
to get the people to talk about these, finally we ascer- 
tain that they refer to an animal helper or protector 
which must belong to the whole family of the hunter, 
as his brothers and other males who apparently are 
related to him have similar designs of loon or mink or 
sea otter. 

While we watch, a young man comes into the village 
bringing what seem to be most of his personal posses- 
sions. Since this occasions some excitement and much 
joking—but also friendly cooperation—we ask a few 
questions and finally understand that he is getting 
married and is coming to live here with his bride’s 
people. Later, however, if he is a successful hunter, 
he will build a house of his own. As he disposes of 
his effects, the head of the household, who seems to 
be a person of some importance, sends one poorly 
dressed boy for driftwood to make a fire, another for 
water or possibly ice. The man himself goes to the 
men’s house where he gives directions to build up a 
big fire of logs. After the smoke has blown out of the 
men’s house but while it is still suffocatingly hot, the 
men all go in, close the roof opening, and sweat. 
Meanwhile, one wife goes to the storehouse for meat, 
another tidies the house, while the daughter, dressed 
in a fine parka given her previously by the suitor, 
remains very sedately stitching a pair of fancy boots. 
The youth himself wears a fur cap and his best feather 
parka, as it is still rather cold in late winter, but he 
has brought along gut parka and light-weight fur 
garments for summer. Among his things, he seems 
to have quite an assortment of beautifully made and 
decorated objects: a fine fur tool-bag or perhaps a 
wooden box containing stone knives, chisels, drill 
points; another bag containing fasteners for belts, 
labrets, bits of fancy braid, and carved objects—tiny 
figurines of animals, birds, fish, and worms—whose 
use he does not discuss. 


11 The large sleds of today are a recent development: the dog- 
sledge complex came late in Eskimo history (Collins, 339). 
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Everyone seems excited, for good reason. There is 
to be a big festival at which a whole guest village will 
have to be fed and entertained. We know about this 
because the last previous village which we visited was 
packing in preparation for the journey to this one. 
Phe hosts are wondering: What will the guests bring 
in the way of furs and rain parkas and other valuable 
things to be left here? And will the hosts have 
enough similar articles to give the guests, so that thev 
will not feel ashamed? While their elders look over 
their stores of seal oil and berries to make certain that 
they have enough to feed an entire village, the children 
wander around restlessly. Although any feast is fun 
for them, they remember the last large ceremonial, at 
which spirits appeared, frightening the children and 
They wonder whether the spirits 
will appear again. In the midst of all this, one person 
remains all by herself in a little hut. She is a girl 
about thirteen vears old who has to fast until she is 
Another person who remains by him- 


even the women. 


“clean” again. 
self in a corner of his house is the medicine man. He 
is making strange objects, one of which looks like a 
People are afraid of him; they do 
But they know that his 


large wooden doll. 
not ask what he is doing. 
preparations have to do with the ceremony when per- 
haps he will show how he can fly through the air or 
travel under the ground. They leave him alone, and 


so do we. 


ANTIQUITY OF NUNIVAK CULTURE 


How long has the culture of east Bering Sea existed ? 
On the north edge of Bering Sea and on the south, good 
archaeological work has been done; in the Nunivak- 
Nelson Island Also there have 
been no modern linguistic studies. The author be- 
lieves that linguistic analysis will show unexpectedly 
close relations south from Hooper Bay and Nunivak 
Island on the Pacific side of Alaska, and 
even out to the Aleutians. At must be 
admitted that this is a hunch rather than a proven 
old are such 


area, almost none. 


to Kodiak 
present, it 


fact. The further question as to how 
relationships—that waits for the archaeologist to solve 
finally. When the material culture of Nunivak Island 


is presented, in a future publication, its items can be 
compared with harpoon heads, pottery, etc. excavated 
on St. Lawrence Island, in the Aleutians and else- 
where, and some postulates as to Nunivak antiquity 
can be made even in the absence of local archaeology. 
Meanwhile, since we can do so little in placing Nuni- 
vak historically, relative to other areas, let us return 
to the island and consider it alone. 

INTEGRATED WHOLE 


NUNIVAK CULTURE AS AN 


One can see clearly, when surveying the total social 
culture, why Nunivak society has never become a 
Several tendencies prevented it: 


large cohesive unit. 
(1) the strong individualism in economic matters, in- 
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cluding art and craftsmanship, a certain amount of 
individualism in religion and social relations; (2) the 
network of interpersonal relationships, especially in 
the partnerships, which cared for various needs that 
must be satisfied by some group in other cultures: 
(3) emotional strength of the biological family onc: 
it was well established, the children partly grown 
(remember, also, that life-crisis observances were con- 
ducted by the biological family); (4) religious strength 
of the lineage, which also had social and legal func- 
tions, notably in obtaining revenge for a murder: 
(5) absence of constant intercourse with other tribes 
(although there were warfare and trade, the whole 
island population did not need to be constantly and 
thoroughly organized to conduct or resist aggression; 
the natural environment assured the island of com- 
fortable isolation for six months in each vear); (6) ab- 
sence of craft with limited 
membership, or a priesthood, any one of which might 


guilds, secret societies 
have sought to dominate society and in so doing could 
have organized it; (7) lack of any concept of land 
ownership, anywhere from individual to tribal owner- 
ship. It was not even necessary to have village or- 
ganization, let alone tribal organization, since the 
kazigis could function jointly in lieu of duly consti- 
tuted village authority. The lineages could have 
taken unto themselves political functions and did show 
to do that, but their power—hencs 
centered in religious and ceremonial 


some tendency 
their interest ? 
functions. 

There are subtle innuendoes of behavior in constant 
face-to-face relations which in the small community 
function very well in making known the attitudes, the 
wishes of members of that community. Of course 
there were leaders, the ‘‘wealthy men,’ who in most 
cases could assert and maintain their personal influ- 
ence over other individuals by those very qualities 
which had made them wealthy men in the first place. 
The title was not conferred generation after generation 
regardless of personal worth. The shaman also had 
to have the qualifications expected of a shaman, cls¢ 
he could not maintain for many years his place of 
respect. None of these leaders exercised his rights, 
he only exerted his influence. 

Since in this culture the position of the individual 
(any individual) was prominent and strong relative to 
the strength of the community, let us consider, in 
conclusion, why this has been so. In other words, 
what did Nunivak culture do for the individual? 

There is a related question which we shall consider 
as part of the same problem because, if we get the 
answer to the one question, probably we have the 
answer to the other: How did the Nuniwagamiut 
obtain their morale? Even though there were some 
unhappy individuals on Nunivak Island, the emotional 
tone of the group was enviable. Morale is not easy 
to achieve, yet these people seem to have had it. 

We give below some suggested explanations, not by 
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Two known suicides (one 
of a very old man), one murder, and one attempted 
murder—not counting infanticide—within the past 
fifteen years show that Nunivak culture is of course 
not the perfect culture. At the same time, we must 
not forget that there are constitutional differences in 
the Eskimo as in any other race. Although we cer- 
tainly recognize the individual differences, here we can 
only generalize what were strong impressions regard- 
ing the group, giving some evidence. 

(1) Although any hunting-and-fishing people have 
more basis for fear of physical injury and violent death 
than agricultural peoples have, these Eskimos were 
not carrying on the extremely dangerous activ ities of 
the whale hunters and_ bear hunters both north and 
south of them. Furthermore, their culture provided 
some reassurance through the belief that people dying 
a violent death went to a pleasant sky world after 
death. Other sources of fear were warfare, vengeance 
for murder, quite rarely a fear of specific spirits, and 
witchcraft. Some of these might become irrational 
anxieties, admittedly. They are considered here only 
as occasions for fear in the presence of “real’’ danger. 
These four aspects of the old Nunivak life have now 
disappeared completely or partially, in descending 
order as given. Thus life has become more secure in 
the past fifty years. Not a single case that might be 
called Arctic hysteria was found in 1939-1940 or was 
reported from recent years. It may have existed in 
the far past, but it is this author's guess that it was 
not common." (See point 5 below.) In the future, 
as the Nunivak people are called upon to make more 
drastic adjustments to civilization and the present 
security drifts away, it is likely that there will be an 
increase in mild neuroses but not hysteria or serious 
psychosis. 


any means exhaustive." 


(2) There was satisfaction of basic physical needs, 
this being due toa combination of natural and cultural 
factors. The people had not always abundant but at 
least adequate food, clothing, shelter, warmth, and 
ilumination, affection in early life, sexual satisfaction 


1” The author has had occasion to prepare for presentation at 
a seminar on culture and personality a sketch of child training, 
habits of work and everyday life, atfectional relationships and 
expression of affection, and other matters of current interest to 
the psychologist. Although psycho-social problems interested 
the writer throughout the field work and the writing-up ol field 
material, nevertheless in both periods the basic description of 
traditional behavior, without consideration of the indiy idual per- 
sonality, required so muth time that all necessary data for a 
study of personality could not be assembled. It may be argued 
that types of personality are as much a part of culture as are 
types of houses. Whether this position is granted or not, a 
discussion of Nunivak personality must wait upon future work 
on the subject. 

lhe present analysis of the integration of Nunivak culture 
is made from the standpoint of the probable basic needs of any 
human society and how this culture traditionally satisfies them. 

1% There was one pronounced schizophrenic, an old woman 
with regressive traits. Her behavior did not fit the pattern of 
Arctic hysteria. 
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in adulthood, care in old age. Recreation is partly 
physical, partly social. Whichever aspect is consid- 
ered, recreation here was more than adequate. One 
inadéquacy was the poor development. of realistic 
medical care. Whether there was satisfaction of such 
psychogenic needs as the need for aggression is not 
considered sufficient not at 
hand. 

(3) The age factor needs further consideration by 
‘tself. No age group was in such a situation 
to the whole community that it suffered fear or 
anxiety, even though there was thorough recognition 
of authority of older over younger. 
the situation found in some Arctic Eskimo groups in 
which every aged person comes to be a burden and 
either commits suicide or is abandoned. On Nunivak 
a few old people without any vigorous young adults 
to support them have committed suicide. Other old 
people (who were already great-grandparents, living 
on into senility) have been well cared for by their 
offspring. Informants stressed the distribution of fine 
new goods to the old people in every festival and dance 
in the old days, and they lamented the lack of care of 
the aged today. 

An anxiety that does occasionally develop today 
(and may have existed anciently) may be attributed 
partly to an age factor, but other factors undoubtedly 
are more important. The youth who at nineteen 
years of age still does not have kayak and hunting 
equipment of his own or who is not even loaned such 
equipment by an older man may suffer acutely for a 
while. Here, as in the case of the old person without 
support, the prime factor is the family with all that 
or lacks—of economic security and per- 
sonal adjustment. Age disabilities are secondary. 

(4) In spite of the strong masculine-feminine seg- 
mentation of culture—stronger than in many cultures 

shown for example in the difference in the forms of 
all utensils owned by males and by females, there was 
not great discrepancy in the status of men and women. 
Over the contents of the storehouse and the activities 
of the biological family, the woman had considerable 
authority besides her personal influence. Even though 
the various forms of artistic expression permitted her 
were more limited than in the men’s art, she did have 
means of esthetic satisfaction. (The data on which 
this conclusion is based will be given in another publi- 
cation on the material culture.) The woman even 
had forms of recreation that were all her own. Fi- 
nally, by identification with the males of her family, 
she could obtain vicarious satisfaction of social and 
economic needs. ‘This placed her ina dependent posi- 
tion, of course, and caused some insecurity. How- 
ever, the social organization was such that some male 

partner, brother, or uncle—would take responsi- 


here, as evidence 1s 


relative 


There was not 


bility for a woman and her children if her husband or 
father would not or could not. 
(5) There was enough seasonal variation (but not 
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such severe contrasts as one finds in the Arctic) so that 
Why should 


Perhaps 


the individual need not suffer monotony. 
repetition or sameness be objectionable? 
because of the constitutional make-up of the human 
being which seems to require periodic change in energy 
output and other physical changes, but probably also 
because monotony usually involves a continuation of 
unpleasant tasks and conditions and a postponement 
of personal satisfaction, that is, frustration. 

(6) In addition to the variety provided by the 
natural environment, the culture offered a variety of 
satisfactions for individual needs. This was made 
possible by the free competition in all fields of en- 
deavor. Although a normal Nunivak male wanted to 
be a good hunter more than anything else, if he were 
not he still could obtain some satisfaction from his 
superiority as a carver, or as a shaman, or as a mimic 
and dancer. Very important is the fact that every 
individual had access to all occupations of his or her 
sex and to all forms of social participation. If frus- 
trated in one direction, a personality was not thereby 
frustrated in all directions but could seek and obtain 
some compensation. The case material at hand bears 
this out. Moreover, there was free competition in 
sexual matters, outside the relationships. 
Spouses were chosen principally on the basis of com- 
patibility, sometimes on the basis of immediate ex- 
pediency (a hunter had to have a female helper and 
a woman needed a male provider). They were not 
chosen solely or primarily because of social status or 
other formal attainment. 

Yet for the individual who needed greater than 
usual self-maximation, the culture did provide oppor- 
tunities which we shall lump together under the term 
‘social advancement.’’ The young man from a ca- 
pable, well-to-do family did have a much easier time 
in the socio-economic competition, but the intelligent 
industrious son of a poor family could raise himself 


incest 


socially. 

(7) There were cultural mechanisms of emotional 
escape, provided by the Bladder Festival, Messenger 
Feast, and Exchange Feast. Ready-made means of 
emotional escape and release often are found in cere- 
monial. In this case, the ceremonies and “dances” 
gave at least temporary release from any possible food 
and sex anxieties. The Bladder Feast did more: it 
provided a marvellous build-up of community confi- 
dence regarding the future food supply. 

The serious partnerships too were a means of satis- 
fying not only food and sex needs, through the loaning 
of wives and through assistance in hunting, trading, 
and other activities, but also provided a kind of escape 
from the individual’s personality weaknesses and his 
misfortunes. The serious partnerships strengthened 
the confidence of the individual by the assumption 
that a partner would stand by a person no matter 
Case material shows that this was 
Admittedly, 


what happened. 
true in practice as well as in ideology. 
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NUNIVAK ESKIMO 
the partnerships worked more to the advantage of the 
men than of the women. 

(8) There was satisfaction of one psychogenic need, 
particularly in childhood, which is so important that 
we shall consider it here in spite of our reluctance to 
discuss individually the psychogenic needs. There was 
little occasion for a person to feel rejected. \t is truce 
that there was lack of security for a few children 
from broken families. However, ease of child adop- 
tion, the kazigi, and the communal household theoret- 
ically provided a place for every individual; and these 
cultural attempts to handle the situation were actually 
effective in most cases. (See point 4 above.) 

That there was local realization of the importance 
of “belonging” is shown in some of the folk tales; for 
example, the poor boy sitting alone by the kazigi 
entrance (that is, without relatives) and the young 
brothers in a deserted village are objects of pity by the 
narrator. In the stories, relief from the intolerable 
situation is obtained by magical means, leading finally 
to the profession of shamanism. ‘There is some evi- 
dence that in real life this was a way out for the 
neglected child. 

(9) Although individualism was strong, it did not 
lead to conflict and to an ultimate aloneness of the 
individual. There were counterbalances of individ- 
ualism, for example, the necessity for cooperation in a 
number of situations and the satisfactions derived 
from cooperation. Also, there was the requirement 
that the individual be agreeable and conformable in 
everyday behavior, with a reward of general approba- 
tion, otherwise with the punishments of the joking 
partnerships and gossip. The considerable amount of 
sharp gossiping indicates that this was a release from 
strong social demands for good-natured conformity 
for oneself while being at the same time an effort to 
enforce it on others. Although physical aggression 
was punished in one way or another, a rather devious 
verbal aggression was actually encouraged. Another 
factor in controlling individualism was that the culture 
standards, combined with the sub-Arctic natural en- 
vironment, called for a certain amount of real com- 
munalism, probably more than has been shown in this 
account. Yet the communalism was not so extensive 
as to do violence to the possessiveness of the individ- 
ual. Competition between families also held people 
to a norm of approved conduct, allowing yet channel- 
ing individual competition. 

(10) The standards, the rules, almost everything 
that might be called a ‘‘system"’ was in the hands of 
the people affected; or, if not actually in their control, 
the various parts of the culture were at least known 
to them so that there was a feeling of possession and 
identification in regard to their culture on the part of 
The only important part of Nunivak 


all the people. 
Even 


culture which was withheld was shamanism. 
here, however, the ultimate control over the practice 
of the medicine man rested in the community. There 
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was no situation comparable to the conditions in our 
culture in which the lives of very many of the people 
are controlled by farms of social, economic, and politi- 
cal organization which may be completely unknown 
to those people. They see at most only the effects of 
such organization and of course do not understand 


what they see. Not having any control over the bulk 


of their culture, they cannot possibly manipulate or 
adjust it to satisfy their individual and primary-group 


needs. But they are sure that someone else is so 
manipulating it. The results are suspicion, conflict, 
and either a helpless negativism or else revolt. 
Freedom to change and adjust the culture—if not 
in the large and basic organization of it, then at least 
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in its details—characterizes Eskimo life. Especially 
around the shores of Bering Sea where life was more 
secure, where people were not hounded by fears, there 
was a predominantly pragmatic attitude: the individ- 
ual was free to try variation in all aspects of living. 
If his variant worked, if he ‘‘got away with it,’ he 
certainly had added something to his personal satis- 
faction and he probably had added something to the 
culture. ; 

This seems like a roseate picture of the culture. 
However, just as there are well-adjusted, well-balanced 
personalities, so there are a few well-balanced cultures, 
an example of which we seem to have on Nunivak 
Island. 





II. MYTHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


Most of the forty-five stories that are recorded in 
the following pages were obtained in the village of 
\iekorvuk. Asa matter of fact, where they were told 
is not nearly so important them. The 
whole island is so homogeneous culturally that indi- 
than village 


as who told 


vidual differences are much = greater 
differences. 

Che best narrator was nusa’l‘ak, who told her stories 
fully and coherently. Her conclusion of **The Two 
Brothers” was besides genuinely dramatic and affec- 
Her superiority was due probably to her habit 
“orandchildren” 


She was prob- 


tive. 
of telling stories to her 
and -nephews) almost every evening. 
ably fifty years old and except for one summer on the 
mainland had lived her whole life on Nunivak. Al- 
though she was in other things a grasping woman, she 


(great-nieces 


never seemed to prolong stories in order to get more 
pay. 

The person who always interpreted for nusa’lak 
was the daughter of the local Eskimo missionary from 
Shaktolik. This young woman, Annie, did not have 
the knowledge of English grammar and vocabulary 
possessed by my principal interpreter; but her simple 
English did have a cadence that the other interpreta- 
tions lacked. 

With kusau’yax, the humpbacked shaman, | always 
had the interpreter aw:’givax (Donald), a Nunivak 
vouth. With a few the cycle 
“The Two Little Birds,” kusau’yax did not tell the 
stories with the coherence, detail, or emotional force 
of the other narrators. He was more selfconscious, 
sometimes undoubtedly prolonging or repeating inci- 


exceptions, notably 


dents in order to get more money, sometimes deleting 
Nunivak or a_ particular 
Perhaps as a practicing shaman, he had be- 


incidents derogatory to 
village. 
come more scheming, more likely to watch his audience 
and less likely to forget himself in the excitement and 
fun of telling the story. For accounts of the dances 
and festivals, however, he was excellent. 
his priestlike functions, his role of master-of-ceremonies 
or at least prompter, and his natural ability and ex- 


Because of 


perience in mimicry and singing, his description of the 
Bladder Feast and singing of the Bladder Feast songs 
were quite superior. 

dixki’‘iinox, a rather shy conscientious old man (in- 
terpreter: Annie), and €4’q’a, an attractive jolly young 
woman (interpreter: Donald), both told their stories 
breathlessly and with sparkling eyes; amateurs de- 
lighted to have a chance to recount a_ particular 
favorite for a visitor. ka’nalkx, a young cripple, was 
a shaman like his father, who had been a strong medi- 


cine man. But he had never acquired great power 
and with the coming of Christianity had almost en- 
tirely given it up. Donald was his interpreter and 
also for a’n‘aga’kax,' who was probably sixty-five vears 
old. She very honest storyteller. 
She, like the raconteur for 
nephews and -nieces. 

Not a single story was recounted in English. An 
old man like kusau’yax knew only,two or three words 
of English: ‘*Hallo,”’ ‘“‘ukay,”’ and perhaps ‘‘two-bits.”’ 
Only a few voung men like Donald could have possibly 
told the myths in English so far as language was con- 
cerned, and they were not old enough or experienced 
enough to know them thoroughly and tell them well. 
The recorder made no change in the interpreters’ 
wording except to correct the more noticeable gram- 
matical errors, so that the reader would not always be 
his toe over he-done-its interspersed with 

The raconteur does not make such gram- 


seemed to be a 


nusa’lrak, was creat- 


stubbing 
he-did-its. 
matical mistakes in his own language and it seems 
unfair to him to let them pop up here and there to 
mar the English version. 

This was the method of recording the stories: After 
the narrator had given several sentences in Eskimo, 
he rested while the translator repeated them in Eng- 
lish. The recorder would write down the translation, 
often continuing to write while the narrator went on 
with the story and the translator listened to him. 
After a little practice, both translator and recorder 
developed ease and accuracy in remembering exact 


Whereas 


most of the tales were recorded only in English, four 


phrasing, at least for a short span of time. 


were written in phonetics as the narrator dictated 
them in Eskimo (see p. 156 for phonetic key). Later, 
the recorder read the stories to the translator from the 


phonetic transcription, sentence by sentence, and re- 


corded the English translation that was given. From 
the standpoint of linguistics, there is a weakness in 
these translations, namely, the translator's lack of 
knowledge of subtleties in the English language and 
lack of experience in such work. However, Donald's 
performance as translator undoubtedly was very good 
in comparison with his small training. 

a’n‘aga’kax and others said that the myths were 
The storyteller should not add 
She said 


not supposed to vary. 
incidents or mix up his stories in any way. 
everyone knew all the tales and knew when anyone 
was not telling them correctly. Even though the 
plots are quite stable, this does not mean that the 
prose is memorized. The stories vary considerably, 
and even the songs show a little variation. 

for a’n-aga’kax. 


! Annie translated ‘“The Massacre” 
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\Il stories, no matter what their subject matter, are 
called just that: kuli’ax (sing.), kuli’ayat (pl.), stories. 
They do not seem to have formal titles, except possibly 
“Two Little Birds,” which is also called ‘The Little 
Bird.””. Nunivakers always seem to refer to their 
stories about like this: ‘‘that one about the older 
brother who wanted to get rid of his younger brother,” 
or “the about tu’yayex.’ Almost all titles 
therefore have been made up by me in conformity 
with the most common local phrases of reference to 
specific tales. 


story 


Songs likewise seldom have titles, being 
referred to usually as “the song that the wife sang 
when she went up to the sky,” for example. Some- 
times a song is known by one of its catchy, often- 
repeated lines. String figures, on the other hand, all 
have formal titles: ‘The name of this string-figure is 
‘Red Fox’ {or ‘Give Me Sinews,’ or some other].”’ 
The may wander and hesitate a bit at 
the beginning, but they end formally, at least all 
long and impressive myths, thus: 
u/niayoaxka’mika / na’yix‘ilu’ten 
max‘anu’n / cku’mralu’*tan 
smoothly 
fight them. 
much sense. 
Style, plot, and other elements of Nunivak mythol- 
ogy can be discussed with greater advantage to the 


stories 


taox wi’ ugi't 
ar - 
ava’yili’t / na’- 
Catu’kix; (2?) / what | 
placed / in there / right place 
Everyone admits that it does not make 


missed 


reader after the stories themselves have been read. 


TRANSLATIONS 
THE TWO BROTHERS 
or 


THE ORIGIN OF NUNIVAK 


Told by nusa’lak’* 


The older 
They never 
saw anybody's footprints. There were no people 
around them. There was a storehouse on four posts. 
They lived and worked by themselves. The older 
brother cooked for the vounger brother. 


On the coast there lived two brothers. 
brother took care of his vounger brother. 


The older bov found bow and arrows at the store- 
house, different sizes, bigger and smaller. He took 
his litthe brother on his back and went to hunt. He 
killed Every animal he learned to hunt. 
Every time when they went hunting, they caught 
caribou, birds, and other animals. The older brother 
carried his younger brother on his back when he went 
out. When he packed meat home, he let the younger 
brother walk. When the cranberries were ripe, they 
picked berries near their home. 


caribou. 


*T could not settle this question because my knowledge of the 
Nunivak language was insufficient. All interpreters claimed that 
the tales did not have titles. But “Story about a Mouse,” 
“Story about a Young Man” may be the Nunivak way of phras- 
ing a title, unrecognizable as such to the interpreters. 
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(They never knew their parents. )* 
brother had a kayak. 
frame. 


But that older 
One day he brought that kayak 
He tried to make a kayak for his younger 
brother. In spring they tried to go hunt seals with 
that kayak. The younger brother always caught 
more than his older brother. They caught bearded 
seals and other seals. When they caught mukluk, 
they brought in the intestines. They did not make 
them into rain parkas but cooked them and ate them. 
When the weather was good, they went out hunting 
again. They kept on doing this. 

The ice was getting scarcer. 
They went out to it. They could not see any animals 
in the water there. It was sundown. The wind was 
blowing out to sea and they could not get back to 
land. They tried to go home into the wind. The 
older brother put on a line and tried to drag the 
vounger brother. During the night they traveled. 

At midnight they saw a big iceberg on the water. 
They stopped there where it was calm. They pulled 
their kavak out of the water and they stayed there. 
They put up ice hooks and used them for posts to tie 
their kavaks to. 


The ice was far out. 


The older brother let his vounger brother eat and 
drink. They sat down with the moon at their backs. 
The older brother said, ‘“Tomorrow it might be calm. 
We will stay here, and then we can goon. You better 
try to sleep. Otherwise, tomorrow if it is calm, when 
we go vou might go to sleep on the way.” Even 
though he tried to comfort him, his vounger brother 
started to cry. The younger brother called his older 
brother ati’kiva’. [Younger brother's cry given as a 
song. | 
ali’ kiva’. 


aive’xe (name of older brother) 


Variation on name) 
(same ) 
paoxturmao’ku(x) we are 


ali‘ kiva”™ / aive’xe 
paoxtumao’ku(x) tied to the ice 
(fast in the ice?) 
(same ) 
nuna ‘lagaxtimao’ku we are in a safe place 
(now) 
(name of older brother) 


we go to land 


aul‘kiva’ 
taganao’xtuxa’mpi 


The younger brother said, “‘aii’kiyva’, will you go 
back?” The older brother said, ‘‘Don't 
It is dark. We had better stay here.”’ 
brother tried to comfort him. 
or something might hear you. 
day breaks. It is storming too much now.”’ But the 
younger brother kept on singing. Whenever he 
stopped, his older brother tried to comfort him. He 
felt very bad about his vounger brother. The older 
brother heard a noise. He said, “‘I told you not to 
cry. | hear something.” Then the vounger brother 


be afraid. 
The older 
He said, ‘Some animal 
We will go home when 


3 Sometimes storyteller or interpreter would add a bit of ex- 
planation chiefly for my benefit. 
given in parentheses. 
brackets. 


Such a phrase or sentence is 
My explanatory statements are given in 
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Even though the older brother told him 
The older 
Listen to 


heard it too. 
not to, the younger brother cried all night. 
brother told him, “I told vou not to cry. 
that voice.” Thev heard someone singing and coming 
down toward them. They looked and saw a shadow 
of a person sitting on the kayak. That 

She said, ‘These sleepers will be 


person was 


singing about them. 
my husbands.”’ 


maku’t / iva’ sleepers / are here / (meaningless) 


maku’t / iva’ 


kawa’xtat 
kawa’xtat 
kawa’yava’xtut 


same ) 


ila’nitni’: (they) are sleepers / some of them 


wi'xnava’yam / nule’n‘ova you will be my husband / this is 
vour?) wife 
When they heard that voice, they listened. They 


saw the shadow of a person. That woman when she 
finished stood before them on the kayak. She wore a 
fishskin parka and the ruff around her head was long 


white caribou hair. It was very pretty. She had 
something on her lap. She took it and threw it 
around each kayak. It was a little bit of earth. 


When she finished throwing it, the brothers did not 
know where they were. 

The older brother woke from sleep. He looked 
around. That woman was staying beside them. The 
younger brother woke up too. That woman said, 
“You had better get up. You have been asleep so 
long."’ They looked around. They were near a little 
bay. When the older brother looked around, the ice 
was all melted. It was already summer. There was 
a lot of wood on the coast. They built a house and a 
kazigi. There were a lot of salmon and trout in the 
river. The older brother married that woman. They 
made a sinew net and caught fishes. They hunted 
The boys tried to recognize the land but 
they had never seen it before. They saw mountains 
on the other side of the The older brother 
thought, ‘‘I believe those mountains are where we 
used to live.”’ 

They staved there. They remembered their store- 
house and they built a storehouse out of wood. The 
older brother said to his wife, ‘My younger brother is 
lf he wants you, don’t 


caribou too. 


sea. 


getting to be a young man. 
resist him. Do what he wants.”’ 

In spring they hunted seals and in summer they 
hunted caribou. Whenever they hunted caribou, they 
always got some. One morning they saw caribou. 
When the younger brother shot, the sinew of his bow 
broke. His older brother said, ‘‘You had better go 
home and let your sister-in-law make you a new bow- 
string.”’ The woman went out and saw her brother- 
in-law coming. He said, ‘““My brother told me to 
come and have you make me a new bowstring. He 
will wait for me while you make it.” 

It was very early in the morning. The woman 
went in and twisted the sinews. The young man went 
in and lay down at the end of the bed. He watched 
her and he loved her. He came near her and touched 
She was getting angry at him. He touched her 


her. 
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feet, but she did not like him. The woman was 
shredding the sinews with a sharp thing. He tried to 
come closer and closer to her but she tried to make 
Just in playing, she stuck that sharp 
thing toward his face. He made a little noise as if he 
was hurt and turned back and lay down. He did not 
move any more. She looked at him. He was dead. 
There was a little hole in his face and it was bleeding. 
She had not actually touched him, vet there was a hole 
as from a sharp point. 

She opened the wall behind the bed. She took the 
mat from the wall and dug the earth out of the wall. 
That earth she took out and put in the water. She 
put that young man into the hole. 

The older brother came home. 
It was her husband. 
caught caribou. He said, “Where is my younger 
brother? He came to get a new bowstring.”” The 
woman said, ‘He came and got a new bowstring, and 
he went away again.”” He said, “‘I have looked all 
around but | did not see him.” 

They went in. He took off his boots and she hung 
them up. She cooked for him. She went out and 
opened the window [gut skylight] to let the smoke go 
out. While she was out, her husband leaned back 
against the wall. He felt something behind him. He 
opened the mats and saw that that thing was a man’s 
He looked and saw that it was his younger 
brother. He took him out and saw those little holes 
in his face. It was bleeding. 

Her husband said to his wife, “What did you do to 
my brother?’ She said, “While | was making a new 
bowstring for him, | was getting angry at him because 
he was coming closer and closer. | pretended to 
pierce him with that thing. Even though I didn’t 
touch him, he died.’” The older brother listened to 
his wife and was very sad. 

He heard singing. He looked out and he saw his 
wife flying up. She was wearing that fishskin parka 
and singing. He went out and saw she was beginning 
to fly away from the earth. He ran toward her and 
tried to catch her. Even though he stretched out his 
arm, he only touched her. He said, ““Why do you 
| will do nothing to you. I am sad and 
lonely. I need you."’ But she sang, ‘‘My home is in 
the middle of the skyv."". Even though her husband 
did not want her to go, she was going upward, singing. 


him. afraid. 


She heard a little 
He had 


noise and went out. 


knee. 


leave me? 


pakma":‘a: / kila’yami up there / in sky 
pakma’ / kila’yami (same) 
naka’ / pakma’‘a- my house / up there 


kike’mk6(x )ka’ni / pakma’‘a: of sky at middle / up there 


While he watched, that woman flew upward to the 
sky until he could not see her any more. He went in 


‘ There are six verses in the song, all the same except for this 
one word, which changes successively in each verse to the follow- 
ing: ami’ka-, my door; kaki’wika’, my sewing bag; kina’yawika’, 


my stove; utu’ci’ka”, my cooking pot; aki’ taka’, my pillow. 
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to his brother. He tried to do something for his 
brother but he could not make him breathe again. He 
put new clothes on him and carried him out to the 
He put him in the middle of the skins 
{stored there] and covered him over. He put hard 
wood over the storehouse so the rain could not come 
in, and nailed it shut. 

He was very sad because he could not make his 
brother breathe and he could not make his wife come 
He put on the skin of a wolf and he became a 
wolf. He went away, and when he was hungry he 
killed caribou and ate them. When he wanted to see 
his brother, he went to the storehouse and barked and 
cried around it. He always did this way. 

Once when he went to see his brother, he found that 
storehouse had fallen down because it was old. When 
he found his brother’s bones, he cried. He found his 
skull and put it on high ground where the wind would 
not blow it away. He went awav inland and never 
came back. 

That's how Nunivak came to have lots of wolves. 

When they first left the land, that was Nelson 
Island that they left. The iceberg where they stopped 
was the highest mountain on Nunivak. When the 
woman made land, that was Nunivak.® 


storehouse. 


back. 


DOG HUSBAND 
or 


THE ORIGIN OF NASH HARBOR VILLAGE 
Told by nusa‘l-ak*® 


There was a village in a cove and beside the village 
there was a high cliff. In the village was a rich man. 
(Long ago they called them ‘‘rich men” because they 
hunted well and had everything.) That rich man had 
a daughter. That girl always got married, then left 
her husband. She would take food to her husband in 
the kazigi, then would go home and have nothing more 
to do with him. If she liked a man she would stay 
with him about two days, then she would separate 
from him. When she got married, she would get new 
clothes. She would wear them one day, then would 
throw them by the door. There were plenty of boots 
and things piled by the door. 

Her father sometimes got angry. He would think, 
“Why doesn’t my daughter want to marry?” He 
would rub his hair by his temples upward so that his 
hair stuck out. He never went to the kazigi any more 
because he was ashamed of his daughter. The men 
in the kazigi were her previous husbands; that’s why 
her father was ashamed. 

That family had a big white male dog. 


That girl 
was very fond of it. That dog slept in the middle of 


° The origin of Nunivak was recorded also by Curtis, 74-75, 


(7-78. 
® See Curtis, 78-79. 
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the floor. The girl slept beside it on the bench and 
her parents next to her. 

Her father said to her, ‘‘What is the matter with 
you that you don’t get married and get a helper for 
us? You are no help to us. What kind of man do 
you want?) Do you want to marry your dog?” When 
he said this, the dog woke up, turned over and looked 
around as if he listened to what the father said. He 
got up and shook himself as dogs do when they get up 
from sleeping. He went out. In a little while he 
came in with a used boot sole in his mouth. He put 
it beside that girl and sat down and watched her. 

While they were staving there, that dog married her. 
When she went out to defecate, that dog went out, 
too. When she stood up, he pushed her over. He 
took hold of her and dragged her into the house. 
Every time that girl went out to relieve herself, that 
dog went out and dragged her in that way. The 
young men who had been married to her laughed at 
her. They said, “That's what she wanted. She 
wanted a dog for a husband and now she’s got what 
she wanted.”’ Her parents were full of shame. 

One morning her father tied that dog as tight as he 
could. He tied its legs as tight as possible and left it. 
He told his daughter, ‘‘Get ready. We will go away.” 
They crossed Etolin Strait from the mainland and 
went to Nash Harbor. When they reached Nash 
Harbor, he built a house for her and put in it every- 
thing that she needed—food and everything. He 
stayed two days, then left for as-ki’nax jat Hooper 
Bay]. 

That girl was pregnant. Her father brought some 
food to her. That dog while he was tied bit all his 
cords and got free. He looked around everywhere 
for her. 

She stayed nearly one vear. Then bore four 
male pups. Her father brought something to eat 
again. He saw his grandsons. He called them 
alu’niaya’ga’m‘ay [little pups that lick one’s hands]. 
Before he got out of his kavak, he called them. They 
ran to him and licked his hands. 

He always brought something to eat and always 
patted his little grandsons, those little pups. They 
always licked his hands. 

One calm day that dog was looking for his wife. 
He thought, ‘‘Why does her father always come from 
Nunivak? Maybe | should go to Nunivak.”” He 
swam Etolin Strait and reached Nash Harbor and was 
married to the girl. He swam Etolin Strait to get 
food from her father. They gave him pokes of oil and 
nets full of fish to take to her. He always swam 
Etolin Strait to bring food for her. 

Once that father-in-law got tired of his son-in-law. 
He put pebbles in a seal poke. He put just a little 
fish and oil on top. When the dog came, he tied the 
poke to his neck. He wished that it would storm. 
When the dog started home, the wind and rain came. 
It blew hard. It was stormy. That dog was getting 
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in the strait, closer to Nunivak 
down and 


tired. He 
the mainland. But he 
His body tloated to Nash Harbor. 

Was 


Was oul 
than to sank 
drowned. 

Chat girl in the morning went out. It 
calm. She thought, ‘My husband will come today.” 
She looked around and saw something white on the 
She went down and 
husband. She very 


She opened it. It was 


very 


beach and something beside it. 
looked. It 
Phat thing was a seal poke 
full of pebbles with a few fish in it. She took the fish 
up to her house. She was very sad for days. She 
said to her sons, ‘*Your father is dead. Your grand- 
father killed him. He wanted you to starve because 
he’sent only a few little fishes. When he comes, run 
to him and fight him. He put sand in the poke to kill 
vour father.” 

Those little pups were not little now. 
Their grandfather thought one day, “Maybe 
will them 


was her was sad. 


Thev were 
big dogs. 
some 


my grandsons are hungry. | take 


food.”’ 
When he came, while he was still in his kayak, he 
called “alu’niaya’ga’m‘an.”” They ran to him and bit 
him and bit him, and killed him. Then they never 
had anyone to send them food from the mainland. 
When caribou came, they ran 
They were good hunters. 
their mother. 
Their 


Chose pups hunted. 
to them and killed them. 
Chey always brought food 
They caught everything they 
was getting old. 

There was a little village down on the south side of 
Nunivak. A woman came from there. She came 
toward them. She did not know the dogs were there. 


home to 


liked. 


mother 


She was going to pass the bay at Nash Harbor. The 
dogs saw her and did not want her to pass. She 
looked and saw four dogs running toward her. Then 


they changed to four naked young men. The oldest 
of the four caught her. She went home with them 
because they wanted to marry her. When she went 
in, she said, “It smells strong of dogs.’’ There was 
The mother had turned to a dog 
They were naked. 
She made 


an old female dog. 
and the dogs had turned into men. 
She liked them and married all of them. 
boots and clothes for them. 

Her husband said, ‘You will try to like that dog 
Do not feed her raw food 
So she never fed 


beside you, our mother. 
Feed her cooked food.” 
She always gave her cooked food. 
Those men always hunted. 
Thev hunted 


or bones. 
her raw 
And they all lived there. 
That woman made a kavak for them. 
by kayak. 


She was alwavs mad at 


food. 


her mother-in-law. She 


thought, “She is always eating and never works.” 
When that dog relieved herself, it made the house 
stink with dog. 
hungry, and she gave her some food. 

Once while those men were hunting, that dog made 
a little noise, that she was hungry. 
looked around. 


The dog whimpered when she was 


The 


There was no cooked meat. 


woman 
So she 
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caribou meat. She si idl, 
You better eat this. You 
So the dog took the 


threw the dog some raw 
‘There's no cooked meat. 
never work You only eat.” 
raw meat and ate it 

That woman slept After she got up, she looked. 
She had a little stick beside her and there were worked 
sinews on it, ready to use, wide ones and narrow ones 
She them. They 
handed person. That woman noticed that it was her 
mother-in-law’s work. So she gave her only sinews 
to eat. Then her mother-in-law always worked the 
sinews, all kinds of sinews, sinews for bows and other 
thread any 


looked at were made by a left- 


kinds. The woman never made sinew 
more. 

That woman got a baby girl. The grandmother 
was getting very old and never went out any more. 
Those men liked their little girl very much. She had 
other children, girls and boy s. When they got big, 
they married and built a big house. They wert 
brothers and sisters, but they married each other. 


Their four fathers and their mother were very old and 
died. 

Their children said, ‘We have a poor place here. 
We had better build a better village.” So they moved 
across the river and built new houses. 
it from their grinding stone—li’gaxmiut [li’gax, grind- 
The old village they called kimu’xlux- 
They made a big 


more 


They named 


ing stone]. 
“J ~ 4 b , ~ 
pa’yamiut [kimu’xtuxpax, big dog]. 
village: houses and There 
houses and no more people at kimu’xtuxpa’yamiut. 
This is why Nunivakers are related to Hooper Bay 


houses. were no 


people. 
Nash Harbor people are all descended from kimu’- 
yluxpa’yamiut.? 


SUN AND MOON 


Told by nusa’l-ak’ 


There was a big village and in the big village was a 
rich man. Hehadasonand daughter. The daughter 
had a baby boy. 

Her little son got big. He got married to a girl. 
She never had any children. That man had a nephew. 
He took care of him and he was like a son. They 
adopted him. That little boy’s father died. The 
man’s father and mother died too. 

The man told his wife never to scold his nephew 
because he loved him like his own son. He adopted 
him and took good care of him. In winter when they 
had a dance, they made new parka, new mittens, and 
everything for him. 

That boy grew up. 
man. He always hunted. 
he wanted—bearded seals, everything. 
he brought home to his foster father, his uncle. 
uncle always had good luck in hunting too. 


He was a nice-looking young 
He always caught what 
Everything 
His 


They 


7 nusa’l-ak’ had never heard variant of “Dog Husband” in 


which the girl’s father cuts off her fingers. 
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always had food. That boy was ready [old enough] 
His uncle never scolded him because 


His aunt liked him very 


to get married. 
he liked him very much. 
much too. 

That boy would stay home in the daytime. He 
wouldn’t talk much. That woman staved at home, 
too, working. Her husband stayed in the kazigi. 
Sometimes that woman gave the boy something to 
take to his uncle. When he took it, he would take 
hold of her hand too. That woman wondered about 
it but she didn’t tell her husband. His foster father 
never stayed in the house very long. That boy loved 
his foster mother. He staved in the house, he never 
went to the kazigi. 

That woman kept her lamp lighted all night. One 
night when she woke up, her lamp was out. She was 
wondering, ‘‘Why is my lamp out? | did not put it 
out."’ While she was staying there, she heard some- 
one breathing and he touched her face with cold hands. 
She asked, “Who is this? Tell me who vou are.” 
Without speaking, he went out. Then she lighted her 
lamp. 

When her husband came in, she said, ‘When | woke 
up, my lamp was out. Someone touched my face 
with cold hands. Do vou know who went out from 
the kazigi during the night?’ Her husband said, ‘I 
was in deep sleep. | do not know who left the kazigi.”’ 
He said, “When | stay in the kazigi | will try to find 
out who goes out from the kazigi. If I find out, | will 
tell you.”’ 

In the daytime when that yvoung man staved alone 
with her in the house, he loved her and sort of both- 
ered her. She was getting to love him too. 

Once she put oil in her lamp and lighted her lamp. 
Her husband was sleeping in the kazigi. When she 
woke up, her lamp was out. She was very afraid. 
Someone was touching her body with cold hands. She 
said, ‘Who are vou?” Without saving anything, he 
went out. 

Next morning when her husband came in, she said, 
“Someone came to me again last night.’’ Her hus- 
band said, “I did not sleep the whole night. | watched 
the men in the kazigi. Our son went out as quietly 
as possible. | followed him. While I watched, he 
went in our house and your lamp went out. He must 
have put it out. Twice he has come to you.” 

She was wondering, ‘““Why did | tell my husband? 
| could have kept it a secret.’’ She loved her nephew 
She felt bad because her husband knew that his 
son was doing that. 

That boy did not come in very much any more. 
When he came in to bring wood or water, he always 
bothered her; he would touch her body. 

One night when his father was sleeping in the kazigi 
he went out again. His mother had trimmed and 
filled her lamp and lighted it. When she woke up, 
her lamp was not out but someone who was cold was 
behind her, holding her. She looked at him. It was 


too. 
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She said, “Why do vou do this?) You are 

He said, ‘I can’t help it. | love you and 
I won't leave vou.’ She said, ‘You are my son and 
my husband is vour uncle. He will be in trouble 
because of this.””. He said, “I can’t help it. Even 
though vou tell me to marry other girls, | won't do it 
because | love vou. | will not leave you.”’ Her hus- 
band was out in the entrance listening to all they said. 
They did not know that he was there. 

She was very ashamed and very afraid. Her son 
was taking her boots off. She did not let him take off 
her boots or her parka. She got up. She put moss 
in her lamp. She said, ‘When your uncle finds out 
about this, he will be very angry.’” She went out with 
her lamp. Her nephew got up, put on his boots, took 
his lamp, and went out after her. After she had gone 
around the house twice, she flew up. He ran after her 
and he flew up too. They kept on running through 
the sky, the voung man running after her, but he never 
touched her, he never caught her. When the davs 
were getting long, she held her parka close to her. 
They ran around and around, the boy running after 
her. She turned into the sun, and he turned into the 
moon. In the daytime the moon catches the sun. 

Once when the moon-man caught the sun, he said, 
“Why do vou always run away from me? | 
vou.”’ He pushed her and she fell down and down. 
(On the other side of the bay at Mekoryuk there is a 
place where the ground is all burned and nothing ever 
grows.) When this happened, the people were very 
afraid. They said, “Everything will burn.”’ So the 
medicine man performed and let the sun go up again. 

(When I was voung, there were ashes there. Now 
there are no ashes, but grass never grows. ) 


her son. 
my son.” 


love 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 


Told by miya’ziyan 
. Y Y 


Two voung girls stayed in a place. There was 
lightning in the sky. Those thunder lights were going 
to change places with the girls [that is, have the girls 
make the thunder and lightning]. 

Those girls started to menstruate. As girls used 
to do, they never looked around or looked far away. 
Those two thunder lights came down and took them 
away to the sky. 

When those two thunder lights brought the girls up 
to the sky, they said, ‘You will try to make thunder.” 
They gave the girls a big stiff mukluk skin. The girls 
ran and dragged the skin and made it thunder. Then 
they stopped quick, and pulled and shook the skin 
very hard and made lots of thunder lights. They 
always did it that way. When they stopped pulling 
the skin, they urinated and made rain. That is why, 
when it starts to rain, the people say the thunder and 
lightning are finished.* 


8“This is not a real story. It is just what the people say 
when it lightnings in the summer.” 
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BRINGING THE SUN 


Told by nusa’l-ak’* 


There were two brothers staying on the left side of 
Chey stayed on the coast. They staved ina 
dark place. Never had any davlight. They staved 
there, even though they starved. They went hunting 
when it was a little lighter. ‘They came home when 
it got very dark. They killed caribou. 

They staved there. In winter it was_ lighter. 
Maybe the snow made it lighter. In summer it was 
very dark. In winter they made a kayak. In spring 
went They caught a seal when 
They never could hit it 


When they 


a bay.° 


thes to hunt seals. 
they got very close to it. 
from far off was so dark. 
caught something, they took it home and fixed it. 
They stayed there and caught lots of seals. When 
they hunted caribou, they got a lot of caribou; and 
brought them home and dressed them. They caught 
They used their seal-oil lamp all 


because it 


lots of seals also. 
the time, never quenched it. 

Those boys were getting old enough to be married 
but there were no women. 

Once, when they finished eating and went to bed, 
they talked. The older brother said, ‘‘Are we the 
only people in the world? Are there others some- 
where? Is there a sun somewhere?” 


The younger brother said, **| hope there is a lot of 


daylight somewhere. | think we are not the only 
persons in the world. | suspect there is daylight some 
place.” 

Once, wHen the older brother went out to defecate, 
he saw a light far away He wondered whether there 
was daylight somewhere, but it never came to them. 

The older brother said once when they went to bed, 
“You always sleep so long. You don't know some- 
thing. When I get up early in morning and go out, 
| see light far off on my right. If we go to another 
village, the men will get up early to go out and hunt; 
but vou will not get up in time. You better try to 
get up early and see the light. You get up too late 
and then vou are ina hurry."" The older brother said 
that when the snow melted in spring, he wanted to go 
and try to find that light. 

The older brother said, *‘! feel as if I see that light 
with only one eve.’ (That is, the light was very 
small. ) 

It was wintertime. . The vounger brother could not 
The older brother was asleep. The younger 
brother thought, ‘I wonder what my older brother is 
talking about. I wonder what that light is.’’ He 
wanted to defecate. He went out. He looked around. 
Far away on his right there was a light, only it was 
bigger than his brother had said. He went in and 
went to bed. 

The older brother woke up and went out. 


slee] . 


When 


See Curtis, 79. 
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he came in, he woke his younger brother and _ said 
“Why do vou sleep so long? You do not see the light 
out there.” The vounger brother said, “I could not 
While vou were asleep | went out. | saw thi 
light. It was very big. How big is it when vou see 
it?’’ The older brother said, “It is very small.” The 
vounger brother said, ‘When I see it, it is big. It is 
all blue out there, with that light.’ 

They stayed there. It was winter, then the snow 
was melting. 

The older brother thought they might not have 
been alone before because he saw mukluk gut and 
sinews fixed ready for a rain parka. He thought they 
must have had a mother there before, but they had 


sleep. 


never seen her. 

In spring they got ready to go. 
stomach with oil and made some 
went down and got their kayaks and got ready. 

They said, ‘‘We better go away. We might die in 
this dark place."” So they went away. They trav- 
eled with the coast on their right side ar.d the ocean 
on their left. They went in a kayak. When they 
wanted to sleep, they went to the coast and stayed 
in a good place. They traveled long days. They got 
very tired. When they were tired, they went to the 
coast and camped and then had breakfast. 

The older brother said, *‘| made a mistake to bring 
The younger brother said, 
It is all the 


They filled a seal 
“ice cream.” They 


you away from home.” 
“We might have died in the dark place. 
same if we die here in the wilderness.”’ 
When they were ready to go, they went on again. 
That younger brother used to dream that he walked 
in the daylight, as the shamans used to dream of 
But he never said 
That was why 


things that were going to happen. 
anything about it to his older brother. 
he used to sleep so long. 

When they started out, they heard a loud noise, like 
waves, in front of them. The older brother said, ‘“We 
will die. | should not have brought you away from 
home.” The younger brother thought of his dream. 
He said, ‘‘We better go on and find the daylight.”’ 

Their kavak was rocking in the waves. They were 
They had a difficult time but they 

They were staying so close to the 
They never 


passing a point. 
passed the point. 
coast that they had trouble like this. 
went far from shore. 

They journeyed so long, it was summer and the 
Whenever they were tired, they 
went to the shore and slept. Their food was almost 
gone. They had just a little bit left. The older 
brother never ate much. He loved his younger brother 
so much that he gave him most of the food. 

The vounger brother thought, ‘‘What will we do in 
the wintertime? We will have no food because we do 
not hunt. Then it will be dark and we won't have 
any food."’ He thought to himself, ‘“That looks like 
a light shining through a window [gut skvlight].” 
Then he said to his older brother, ‘‘Look. What de 


snow was all gone. 
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The older brother said, ‘Surely 
we are not the only people in the world. There must 
be others there.”” So they went on toward the light. 

They reached the shore and saw that there was a 
The older brother said, ‘*You stay here 
on the shore. Do not go away from the kayak.” He 
dragged up the kayak just a little way from the water. 
He went up toward the house, peeping. He saw the 
entrance and went in. He heard a woman say, ‘My 
heart feels bad."" The younger sister said, ‘‘My heart 
aches, Those women were The 
older sister said, ‘I! think there are other people in the 
Thev are thinking about 
coming here. 


vou see before vou?” 


house there. 


too.” two sisters. 
us and thev are 
They are wondering why we do not 
bring them more light.”’ 

He stepped into the floor entrance with one leg and 
looked into the house. 
right side of the house. 
vounger, was on the left 
trving to conceal his noise. 

He went down and said to his younger brother, 
“We are not the only people in the world. There are 
people here. They are not like us. They are much 
brighter. There are two women, two sisters. We 
will go up. You go straight in and sit down by the 
younger sister on the left side. | will go in and sit by 


world. 


The older sister was on the 
The younger sister, much 


side. Then he went out, 


the older sister.” 

They pulled up their kayaks and went up. The 
younger brother looked in. He saw the women looked 
very bright. Hewasashamed. But his older brother 
pushed him in. He did not go and sit by the vounger 
but sat down by the entrance. The older 
brother went in and sat down by the older sister. He 
said to his younger brother, ‘Why do vou not go and 
sit by the vounger sister?” 

Younger Sister was embarrassed, too. She did not 
look up. Older Sister said, ‘Our hearts felt bad. We 
thought about you. We thought you might come.” 
She said to her younger sister, ‘““Why don’t you let 
the vounger brother sit by you?” The older sister 
was sewing a gut parka and the vounger sister was 
twisting sinews for her. The younger sister let the 
younger brother come and sit by her. The older sister 
started caribou meat. And made ice 
cream of caribou fat and snow and oil; and they put 
crowberries in the ice cream. The men liked to see it. 
When the things were cooked, the women gave them 
to the men to eat. The men liked it. It tasted very 
good. It was not like the things they used to cook. 

Then the older sister said, ‘‘It is time to go to bed.”’ 
Before they had gone in, the older brother had said, 
“We don’t know how they are. If they ask us to take 
our boots off, don’t do it.’ Now the older sister 
asked the older brother to take his boots off. So he 
took them off. The younger sister never said any- 
thing because she was embarrassed. 

During the night while they slept there, the older 
sister said to the older brother, ‘Why don’t vou take 


sister 


to cook she 
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your pants off?” He 
pants.” 
breakfast. 

The older sister said, ‘Maybe we better go and get 
some new meat for the men.”’ The older brother did 
not want the women to go hunting. But the women 
wanted to go. Those two women went to hunt and 
the men stayed home. Before went out, the 
younger sister changed her clothes. She put on her 
water boots. Then she went out. The younger sister 
brought the sun. 

Then it was night again. The older brother asked 
the older sister from where they brought the sun, but 
she did not tell. 

The men staved there with those women. When- 
ever the women went out hunting, they got the sun 
first. (The men wanted to go out hunting but the 
women would not let them.) But the women were 
easy to get along with. And they staved there. The 
older brother wanted to pass on, to see where there 
was another village. 

The younger woman always got the sun. The men 
were very shameful before the women because the 
women did the hunting. The older brother asked his 
wife from where she got the sun but she did not want 
to tell him. 

Once the older brother said to his younger brother 
when the women were out hunting, ‘We should go 
out and hunt, but they won't let us. | don’t want to 
stay here.” 

One evening, when they were getting ready to have 
supper, the younger brother did not want to cat al- 
though his wife wanted him to. Before they went to 
bed, he said to his wife, ‘‘When are vou going to get 
the sun?" She said, ‘‘When | get ready to hunt, I'll 
bring the sun.”’ He felt bad because he could not go 
out and hunt. 

When they went to bed, he could not sleep. Both 
those women and his older brother went to sleep, but 
he did not sleep. He waited until they were sound 
asleep. Even though he touched his wife, she did not 
wake up. 

He went out. He said, “Where shall I go? She 
never would tell me where to go."" He saw a store- 
house on pilings. There was a pair of snowshoes 
there, with a duck design on them. And there was a 
stick with a little wheel on it. He wondered which 
way to go. He heard a voice above him. It said, 
“Go toward your right. That is the way your wife 
When she wanted the light, she opened 
When she wanted it to be dark, 


said, “I never take off my 
When they got up in the morning, they had 


she 


used to go. 
the door of the sun. 
she closed the door.” 
He went over the ocean on the snowshoes, with the 
stick. He saw the sua with two lines or sticks beside 
it [sun dogs?]. He tried to take hold of the sticks but 
he could not hold the sun. He heard a voice say, 
“Do not take hold of it even though vou want to very 
badly and are sad about it."” He said, “Yes, | am 
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sad because my wife always went to hunt and clothed 
me. | am very poor.”’ He heard the voice again. 
It said, ‘“The sun will not stay on the horizon. — It will 
The voung man by his ‘‘doctor- 

Then he went home. 
He put away his snow- 


go up in the sky.” 
ing” put the sun up in the sky.) 


The others wert still sleeping. 
shoes and his doctoring things when the sun was in the 
sky and everything was well done. 

When the women got up, they saw the sun in the 
east. They wondered what had happened, but he did 
not tell about it. 

Those two brothers went out to hunt and brought 
home many caribou. The sun always rose in the east 
and set in the west. 

Nobody needed to do anything about it now. 

Phat vounger brother was getting to be a medicine 
man. And they had a lot of children. The yvounger 
couple had two boys and two girls. They gave one 
bov and one girl to the older brother and 
Whenever the vounger brother wanted to hunt, he 


sister. 


always got good weather. 
Those two men were getting to be old men and the 
two women were getting to be old women. And their 


sons lived there. That's the end. 


THE POOR BOY AND THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Told by nusa’lak‘ 


There was a poor boy who 
had no mother or father. He had nobody to make 
boots for him or give him food. He went into the 
kazigi and staved, without boots, never went out. 
Some people who pitied him gave him a little food. 
The boy had poor boots: hard ones just to the ankle. 


‘There wasa big \ illage. 


He had no pants, just an old reindeer 
When he grew, the parka 


No long boots. 
parka with no hair on it. 
was up to his waist. 

When the rich man's wife brought the food to her 
husband she always kept out a little meat from the 
dish. The poor boy staved by the entrance. As she 
put her hand on the edge of the entrance to climb up, 
she had a piece of meat concealed in her hand and 
dropped it. She kept on doing that way. She never 
handed the meat to him openly because all the men 
in the kazigi would see. That bov did not have much 
to eat. 

In the fall the men all made new When 
they finished, they brought in kantags full of ice 
cream, lots of it. All the men in the kazigi ate. At 
that time he ate very well and was glad. 

Long ago they invited other villages and had dances 
and had lots of fun in the kazigi. They gave many 
presents. At that time he received new clothes. He 
did not go out but he tried to learn the work of the 
men in the kazigi by watching them. 

Every vear they had a feast like that. In the 
spring and summer when it got warm he went out 


masks. 
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and helped the fishermen who had helped him in 
winter. 

The next winter they did the same. 
night he woke up. 
himself. 


One very cold 
He wanted to go out to reliey: 
He went out, wearing his short boots. He 
went over to the place where people used to go to 
“have toilet.” While he 
was there, he noticed somebody beside him. He could 
not see that person very well. It was like a person, 
vet different. That person picked him up underneath 
and flew away to the sky with him. While they wer 
ving upward, the poor boy tried to fail down, but 
that person flew under him and caught him. When 
they got to the sky, he saw a lot of walrus. That 
Those walrus 


It was bright moonlight. 





spirit he saw was a peculiar old walrus. 
were the northern lights. He did not want to stay 
there but he couldn't go down to the land. 
through the year. When it was getting warm, he saw 
that the walrus were getting fewer. When the weather 
was very warm, all the walrus went away and he was 


He stayed 


alone. 

(Long ago ordinary people had spirit songs, to call 
upon the assistance of their spirits.) He sang his 
spirit songs and went around and around in the air. 
He saw a mat of sedge (‘vou know, rough grass that 
grows in ponds’’) hanging in a wide doorway. He 
passed that and got to another mat of green 
(that grows in ponds) that was blowing. The 
was blowing hard, but he tried and he passed by. All 
summer he went around through the air with the help 
He went to all the four directions and 
passed the doors of all of them. He learned where all 
the directions were. He went around and around 
through the air, always going inward and downward 
[spirally]. He saw the earth. There hous 
with smoke coming from it. 

Beside that village there were clay pots being burnt. 
He smelled that clay burning. He went down faster 
and faster. When he got there, he saw the pots well 
burnt. He fell to the ground beside an old woman 
who had no son or daughter or husband, a poor old 
woman. He got back to the earth when he smelled 
the clav burning. 

That young man when he got back to earth knew 
Even though he was not trying to, he 
If a stranger 


LTass 


wind 


of his songs. 


Was al 


how to steal. 
would steal things with a little hook. 
came, he stole even big things from him, like seal 
pokes. If he were in the kazigi and someone said, 
‘! would like to have those fish” (in another place), 
he would steal some of them without going out of the 
kazigi. He never stole from the village but he stole 
from strangers. If a visitor came with a sled full of 
seal pokes, he would hook one in the flipper with that 
little thing. He salmonberries without 
going out to pick them. 

That poor boy, as he was getting older, was getting 
to be a good medicine man. When the people wanted 
the weather to be calm, they would get him to go up 


could take 
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and bring fine weather. Those walrus were his spirit 
helpers. That man lived on the mainland. That’s 


the end. 
THE HAMMER CHILD 
Told by nusa’l‘ak‘ 


There was a man, and his wife. They were living 
on the bank of a river where there were lots of trees. 
Behind them there were cliffs. They lived where 
there were no trees but across the river there were 
lots of trees. When he wanted to make a kavak, he 
cut a tree. When he wanted to hunt, he left his wife 
alone and went out to hunt. He went out in his 
kavak in spring to hunt. He caught lots of seals. He 
brought in only the intestines. Another day early in 
the morning when the snow was hard, he went out 
with his sled to get the meat and skins. While they 
were staying there, they cleaned intestines and blew 
them up like a balloon. Every winter they had dances 
in the kazigi. 

That woman got a baby in her stomach. The 
woman did not know what to do and was afraid. Her 
husband said, ‘‘You know every animal has voung 
ones like itself. Don’t be afraid.”” While they were 
staving there, that baby came out, and it was a little 
girl. They liked it very much. Her father liked her 
very much. Whenever she wanted anything, a tov 
or doll, her father always made it for her because he 
loved her. 

Every vear they had a dance [Bladder Feast] even 
though they were alone. 

Now that girl was getting taller. She said to her 
mother, ‘I! would like to have a little house behind 
this house where | can play. Tell my daddy to make 
‘hey liked her, so they made what she 
wanted, a little pot and other things for drinking and 
eating. She played there all day and when it was 
getting dark, she came down to her parents. She 
always plaved right in her little house. Everything 
she wanted, she had. Her parents caught silver sal- 
mon, trout, and other fishes. She cooked them in her 
little pot. 

One day she said, ‘“‘I’d better go to bed.” 


me one.” 


So she 
slept in her little house even though it was daytime. 
When that little girl was sleeping in that house, she 
awoke and one of her trouser boots had come off 
while she slept. She went 
She did not tell about that. 

When she wanted to play again, she went to her 
little house, cooked and ate. 
was dark and went to sleep. 
other boot was pulled off. 


down to her mother’s. 


Then she pretended it 
When she woke up, the 
She saw someone just 
going out. She went down to her parents again. She 
didn’t tell her mother or father about it. It was 
summer. 


Phen it was getting autumn; then the whole vear 
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passed and it was summer again. 
food. They never said, “I wish | had something to 
eat.”’ Her father went out to hunt caribou and he 
always caught some. 

In the summer she went to her little house to play 
again. She cooked and slept. When she slept there, 
she felt someone touching her, behind her. When she 
really woke up, she saw someone going out. Her 
boots were off. Even though she was barefoot, she 
went out and looked. That person went up to the 
cliffs and disappeared. When she went down to her 
mother again, she did not tell her parents about it. 

Her mother told her, “You be careful. Women 
always have monthly periods. The first time, you 
won't know it.” 

Then it was autumn. 
girl started to menstruate. 


They always had 


Then the snow came. The 

She told her mother. Her 
mother did not believe it. Then her mother believed 
her. She told her to get her father. So she went to 
get her father. When her mother told her father, he 
said, ‘‘We will have our dances just the same. We 
will pretend that we don’t know about it.’’ Her 
mother asked her what she would do. She said, ‘‘] 
will stay in my little house three days and three 
nights.” [Long ago a girl when she had her first 
monthly period staved outdoors in a little hut by 
herself even though it was cold.] 

That girl stayed in her little house three days and 
three nights. Every evening her father came to see 
how she was getting along. One night she awoke very 
afraid. She felt there was someone behind her but it 
wasn’t her father. It was a very young man without 
any beard. He did not look like her father. That 
young man said to her, “‘Do not be afraid. You will 
get vour first-born baby. Do not let your father or 
mother see it. Even though your first born is ugly, 
vou will keep it, but keep it in secret.” 

One time she said to her mother, ‘‘What have I got 
in my stomach?’ Her mother touched her and said, 
‘Maybe vou've got a little baby in your stomach.”’ 

They stayed there the whole winter. In summer, 
her stomach was getting big. Her mother said, “If 
that baby wants to come out, vou will watch it.” 
Her mother put a lamp behind her. Something came 
out of her. She felt it and took it. She looked at it. 
It was round and hard. It had eyes and ears and lots 
of teeth. It was nota real baby. It had everything 
as on a person’s face but it was like a stone hammer 
with a little handle. She hid it under the bench. 
She did not let her parents see it. Then another baby 
came out. It was a little girl. Her mother took it 
and cleaned it. The girl put the first baby in her 
father’s socks [woven grass socks] to keep it warm. 
She kept it under the bench. 

The grandmother took care of the baby and liked 
her granddaughter very much. She made a parka of 
fawnskins and put it on her. Then the whole day she 
cried. Her grandmother said, ‘“‘Maybe she doesn’t 
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like the parka.” When she took the parka off, the 
baby did not crv any more. 

The girl did not take that round baby out in the 
daytime, so that her parents would not see it. In the 
At night she took 
her bench and 


daytime she nursed the baby girl. 
the hammer baby out from under 
nursed it, never in the daytime. 

hey staved there a whole year. The babies were 
born in early autumn. ‘The babies were one year old. 
hey stayed very small as when they were first born. 
Phe baby girl moved around like a vear-old baby, 
though. 

One night the girl’s mother awoke and saw her take 
something out from under her bench and take out her 
She kept very still. Then the 
She was wondering 
She wondered what 


breast and feed it. 
girl put it back under the bench. 
what her daughter did that time. 
her daughter put under the bench. Next day she 
told her daughter to get something. When her daugh- 
ter went out, she took the socks out from under the 
There was a little thing. It had eves, nose, 
mouth, and teeth. While she was looking at it, she 
said, ‘I hope its grandfather doesn’t know it. It is 
better for him not So she put it back 
under the bench. 

That evening the girl's father did not go to sleep 
right away. He heard something crying. His daugh- 
ter got up, put her arm under the bench, and took out 
something. She fed it and put it back. He said to 
himself, ‘I wonder what that is.” 

The next day, her father came in from the kazigi. 
He said to his daughter, “I would like to work but I 
do not have my little hatchet [adz]. Look in the 
When she went out, he took out 
He took the little thing to his 
wife and said, ‘‘What's this? | don’t like it. It isn’t 
human. I want to throw it away.’ His wife said, 
“Don't throw it away. It might break her heart. 
She has been taking care of it.’’ So he put it back. 

His daughter came in and said she could not find 
the adz. He told her to look in a little basket in a 
corner of the cache. So she went out again. Even 
though his wife did not want him to do it, he took out 
He took it where there were 


bench. 


to see it.” 


storehouse for it.”’ 
the sock and looked. 


the round hard thing. 
some trees and bushes and threw it away. 

The girl came in and gave the adz to her father. 
She nursed her little girl during the day. That eve- 
ning she bent down and looked for that little thing 
but she did not see it. She was crying. Her mother 
said to herself, ‘‘That’s what I thought. Her father 
should not have thrown that away. She will be sad.” 

Her mother told her to eat but she said she did not 
want to eat. She was very sad. The whole day she 
felt bad. She couldn’t eat even though her mother 
wanted her to. At evening her father came in. His 
wife whispered to her husband, “I told you not to 
throw that thing away. All day she would not eat.” 
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Her mother made ice cream (Eskimo) but she would 
not eat it. 

They went to bed and slept. That girl, the whok 
night she could not sleep. She felt something touch 
her bed. She got up and felt under her bed. That 
little thing was under the bench. She took it out. 
At each corner of its mouth, it was a little bloody. 
She washed it. That little thing was very hungry. 
She fed it. 

Her parents always got up very early. 
dered why they did not get up. She took a lamp and 
looked at them. Both of them were dead. On their 
necks, there were prints of little teeth and their throats 
were bleeding a little. She thought, ‘Their grand- 
child has killed them.” That girl was afraid. She 
said, ‘‘| won’t stay in this house because my parents 
are dead. I! will go up to the storehouse and stay.” 
She took parka and boots and everything she needed 
to the cache. She covered the window and door of 
the house, not to be opened, and went to the store- 
house. That girl took her baby on her back and put’ 
that little thing in her mitten and put her parka and 
things in a basket. She thought she would travel. 
She said, “I will let the ocean be on my right side and 
I will go to the cliffs.’’ She 
When it was getting 

She used the grass 


She won- 


the land on my left side. 
went straight toward the cliffs. 
night, she slept in a grassy place. 
for her blanket. 

She wore many holes in her boots. 
snow yet but the ponds were frozen. 
camped on the riverbank where there were lots of 
grasses. Her food was getting scarce. She could not 
nurse her babies because she was not getting enough 


There was no 
Sometimes she 


to eat. 

While she was staying on that bank, she was very 
tired and her boots were full of holes. She said, “| 
will stay here all day and mend my boots.”’ She said 
to her babies, ‘“‘We have nothing more to eat. We 
will starve.”” Then she saw caribou coming. She 
said to that little ball, “‘You killed your grandparents. 
Now you can kill animals to eat.”” She threw it and 
several caribou fell dead. She sat down and spread 
out her parka. That little thing fell in her lap. Its 
mouth was bloody and there were caribou hairs in its 
teeth. 

She cut up the deer and packed the meat. She 
went on again. She walked the whole night in moon- 
light and in daytime and the next night by moonlight. 
The next day she came over a hill and looked down. 
There was a big village there with lots of storehouses. 
It was on the coast. She went down in the evening. 
She stood beside a post of a pile-storehouse. There 
was a big house and a kazigi beside it. While she 
was standing right by the post, a little girl came out 
from that house to “have toilet.’’ While she was 
having toilet, she looked around in the moonlight and 
saw the woman standing by the post. She ran in. 
The woman went to the house and listened. She 











heard the girl tell a woman, ‘‘You go out and look. 
There is a person there I never saw before.’ Then 
the woman went back to the post. The woman and 
girl came out to relieve themselves. They looked at 
When they saw her, the woman went to 
her and said, “If vou have been wandering around, 
come in with us.”’ She said, “Yes, | have been wan- 
dering and | am very tired.”’ 

When she went in, she saw an old woman at one 
side of the house and a man beside her. They told 
her to sit on the bench. They made a bed for her. 
When they were ready to eat, that man who was 
sitting by the old woman said, “Be careful in treating 
her."’ He said to his daughters, “Let her eat with 
dishes that have not been used before.” Then they 
‘he woman took the baby off her back but she 
She did not show 


the woman. 


ate. 
kept the other one in secret again. 
it. Then thev slept. 

In the morning the old woman said to the two girls 
who were her daughters, ““Get your brother his break- 
fast. He wants to go out.”” The girls brought food 
to the kazigi for him. Then he came in and took his 
He looked around and that 
strange girl. He liked her very much. That young 
man married her. 

Her sisters-in-law liked the girl baby very much. 
That little girl always wore rain parkas. Her aunt 
worked all day making her a new parka, and new 
boots because she liked her very much. While they 
were staying there, that woman after cooking went out 
and took some lunch to her husband in the kazigi. 
While she was coming back, the little girl was crying. 
Her aunt scolded her. She said, “What kind of child 
are vou? You always wear rain parkas. You never 
wear real parkas.’ Her sister-in-law heard this from 
the entrance. She was irritated at her sister-in-law. 

She was very angry and all night she couldn’t sleep. 
That night she took her baby on her back. She 
warmed her feet and was ready to go. She told the 
secret baby, ‘Be smart and do this as quickly as you 


hunting clothes. saw 


can."’ She threw it toward her mother-in-law. It 
killed all the relatives-in-law. It bit them on the 
neck. Then she wiped its bloody mouth and went 


out. She went to the kazigi and said to it, ‘‘Be smart. 
Do this as quick as you can. But don't forget to 
come back to me.”’ She threw it in the kazigi. When 
it came out, she wiped its bloody mouth. Then she 
went through the village and killed the people in all 
the houses. At the end of the village lived a poor 
fellow whose father and mother were dead. He lived 
with two old women. She did not let the secret baby 
kill them. 

She went away again. When it was night, she slept 
on the grass on the bank of the river. One month she 
Was traveling. 

She went up a hill again. 
There was the coast. 
at the point, bigger than the first village. 


There was a big village. 
There was a point and a village 
She waited 
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and again at sundown she went down and waited by 
a post. There was a big house, and a kazigi by the 
house. A girl came out. She saw her and wanted to 
bring her in. She was a rich man’s daughter. When 
she went in, she staved with them. That young girl’s 
parents liked her very much. And her brother mar- 
ried her. The sister-in-law liked the girl baby. 

She was trying to keep the first-born baby secret. 
Her husband loved her and always stayed with her. 
When she paid attention to it, he saw it and asked her 
what it was. She loved him very much and he loved 
her, so she gave it to him to use whenever he wished. 
She said, ‘‘When you see caribou, tell it to kill them 
for you. When you see it coming, sit down and 
spread out vour parka. It will fall in your lap.” 
That young man was very wise. Whenever he hunted, 
he always caught what he wanted. Once he saw many 
caribou. He threw that thing. The caribou were 
falling and falling. They all fell dead. When he saw 
it coming, he spread his parka and caught it. He put 
it in his mitten and went home. He said to all the 
village, ‘Go out and dress the caribou.”’ 

His wife had a baby in her stomach. She loved her 
husband very much. He loved his wife very much 
and also his little weapon. He always kept it with 
him, even when he slept in the kazigi. He kept it 
He used it for all kinds of hunting, for hunt- 
ing in spring also [that is, in seal hunting as well as in 
hunting on land]. 

That woman had a baby boy. Her mother-in-law 
loved her daughter-in-law. She told her, ‘‘You know 
that village over at the point. There is a rich man’s 
son there who is a medicine man. He is very thin 
now because he is practicing his medicine.” 

It was night. They went to bed. When they got 
up early in the morning, someone was coming in at 
the entrance. It was a very old woman, older than 
her mother-in-law. 

The mother-in-law told the old woman to sit beside 
her. She said, ““Why do you come so early in the 
morning? Maybe vou want something.”’ She said, 
“Yes, | want something.”” She said, ‘““My son told 
me to go get your daughter-in-law. He wants her 
for his wife."” (Her son was the medicine man.) Her 
mother-in-law said, ‘‘We cannot command her. You 
ask her. It is up to her to decide.” The daughter- 
in-law was very troubled. She loved her husband, 
her parents-in-law, and her sister-in-law. She said, 
“Even though vou have come to get me, I cannot go. 
| love my husband and my mother-in-law and sister- 
in-law.” 

That woman went away again. Her mother-in-law 
said, ‘‘Even though we don’t want vou to go and even 
though vou do not want to go, you will go because he 
isa medicine man. Leave your son with us. We will 
take care of him. You will have to go because we 
don’t know what that medicine man might do to us.”’ 

So she took her little girl and she got her first-born 


secret. 
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from her husband and she went with 
man’s mother. 
was a lamp in the entrance. There was much light. 
When she went in, the bedding was all ready for her. 
Chere were two kinds of wooden dishes and two oil 
pots ready for her, and all sorts of things beside her 
That woman told her to come in and told her 
where to sit. She sat down and looked around. 
There were children’s parkas hanging up ready to 
A young man came in. She had him 
before. When she had stayed with her parents and 
had her playhouse, a young man had come and lain 
with her. This was the young man who came in. 
He said, “I brought you, to get your two children. 
Give them to me.’ So she gave them to him and he 
went out. When he went into the kazigi, he threw 
that first-born toward It fell with a big 
bang. Then it was a boy, a fine big boy. He set 
him down beside him. He took an eagle feather and 
scraped it over the whole body of the little girl. Some- 
thing like scales fell off from her. She was a beautiful 
little girl. Before, she had been only a little baby. 
When he finished, both were naked. He put them on 
the kazigi bench. 

While the woman was staying in the house, a boy 
came in and said, “I came to get your son’s and 
daughter’s clothes.” The old woman said, ‘There 
are your children’s boots, parkas, pants, and other 
things.”” So she gave them to the boy. Another boy 
came in and said, ‘Your children want food.” The 
old woman said, ‘“There is food for your children.” 
She wondered how her first-born without hands could 
eat and how her little baby girl could eat. She took 
food to the kazigi and there were a (cute) little boy 
and girl. She recognized their father as the young 
man who came to her playhouse. When she went out, 
she wondered how he had changed the children into 
such a cute little boy and girl. They kept those chil- 
dren in the kazigi. They let them grow up in the 
kazigi. The woman always brought food to them. 
She married that medicine man. 

Her other husband brought her little boy early in 
the morning for her to feed him. When she went out, 
she saw her husband with her little boy. He said, 
“After you left, he cried for you because he was 
hungry.”’ She took pity on him and gave him the 
breast until he had enough. Her husband said, 
“Every morning | will do this way. | will bring the 
baby, for you to nurse him early in the morning before 
the people walk around.” 

The medicine man made kayaks for his son and 
daughter. He made them very pretty, as fine as he 
could. Those two children always hunted in spring 
and caught many seals. Even their father could not 
get somany. That little girl hunted as much as her 
brother. They were getting wealthy. When that 
little girl got her monthly period, she did not hunt any 
more but her older brother hunted and caught muk- 


place. 


wear. seen 


the door. 
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luks and everything. That man who had the baby 
brought it for the woman to nurse and that’s how it 
grew. 

That medicine man by drumming had always given 
thoughts to that girl: not to tell her parents, and to 
have the baby kill its grandparents. He gave her 
thoughts to marry the first time and kill all the people. 
He gave her the thought to come to him. He had 
done all these things by drumming in the kazigi. 

That’s all. 


THE FIVE CHILDREN 
Told by kusauyax 


Now there was a village and they had a chief who 
was wealthy. He had a joking friend who was a poor 
boy. He [poor boy] stayed in the chief’s house. At 
the Bladder Feast, the chief's daughter got snow and 
water at night. (The chief had a son and daughter.) 
She took a bucket, put her gut parka on, and got water 
at night. When she tried to go in, a person in front 
of her did not want her to goin. She left that bucket 
and traveled with that man. They got to a big 
village. While she was walking around in this village, 
that poor boy who lived with that rich man got there 
and told her to go back. He let her go into his parka. 
After they traveled a while [by magic], they got back 
to the entrance. Before she went in, the poor boy 
went in ahead of her by magic, unseen. When she 
went in, that poor boy was in his place as if he had not 
done anything. 

Now at night she took again a bucket from the top 
of the kazigi and went down to the hole to get water. 
When she came back, a person was there at the en- 
trance and wouldn't let her go in. So she left the 
bucket and traveled with him. They got to a big 
village, not the same village. That poor boy got there 
to that village. He told her to go back to his home. 
He let her go into his clothes and go back. They got 
back to the entrance of the kazigi. She saw her 
bucket filled with water and took it in. She saw the 
poor boy in his place as if he had not done anything. 
Her brother asked her where she had come from. She 
answered, ‘‘From the place where | went.”’ 

Now at night as she got water, after she filled the 
bucket with water, she went up and went in. A man 
in the entrance stopped her. She left her bucket and 
went with him. After they traveled a little while, 
they got to a village. Before the poor boy came to 
get her, she had a child. The chief of this village had 
got her. She had a son. She forgot all about her 
village. She never thought of her bucket. Her son 
hunted birds. She was pregnant again. When it was 
born, it was a girl. The little girl grew up and picked 
some grasses and docks. 

She was pregnant again. 
a little boy. 
nant again. 


When it was born, it was 


When that boy grew up, she was preg- 
She had four children 


It was a girl. 








now. She bore another. It wasa boy. She had five 
children, two girls and three boys. 

Now she thought of her home. She was thinking 
she should give the first child to her mother, the next 
to her father, the next to her brother, the next to the 
poor boy, and the next for herself. 

That poor boy came and took that young woman to 
her parents, but not her children. When she got 
home, she looked at her bucket. It was frozen, no 
water in it, only ice. When she went in, her brother 
asked her, ‘Where have you been?” She said, “I’ve 
been in another place."’ She went to the poor boy 
and asked him to take her to her sons. So he took 
her to the other village. She asked him to take her 
parents here. So he went away. Next morning she 
saw her parents and her brother in the house but not 
the poor boy. 

Now one time while they stayed there, they saw 
that the poor boy who had no parents, had new clothes. 
He distributed her children. He gave her parents a 
daughter and a son, her brother a son, gave her a son, 
and himself a girl. 

Now one night that poor boy took a young girl for 
his wife. They stayed there at the village. The poor 
boy had let a man get her [supposedly by magic]. He 
had done all this before he got himself a wife. 

Then they all got rich. That's the end. 


THE WALRUS AND FAWN CHILDREN 
Told by kusauyax 


Once there was a village on the sea shore. They 
had a chief. The chief had a daughter. When they 
hunted in spring, he caught the most. The young 
men wanted that girl but the chief would not let them 
have her. She made herself a house and stayed there 
by herself, and her mother and father lived in a differ- 
ent house. The young men tried to marry the chief’s 
daughter but she wouldn't let them have her. 

Now one time when she woke up she saw a man 
sleeping beside her. She went to sleep again. In the 
morning, when she woke up he was gone. The chief's 
daughter was pregnant. When the child was born, it 
was a young walrus. They made a hole and kept that 
young walrus in salt water. They let him suck from 
his mother. They changed the water every few days. 

Now when the young walrus was growing bigger, 
the same man came again at night while the girl was 
sleeping. When she woke up, he said, ““You should 
put a harness on that young walrus and let him swim 


along the shore. Pull him with a line fastened to the 
harness.”’ 


Now the people were talking about the chief’s 
daughter, that she bore a young walrus. She kept it 
in a wooden dish when it was small. 
growing up, they made a bigger one. 
it was fine weather. 


When it was 
Now one day 
No clouds, no wind at all. The 
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mother washed her head and face and put a harness 
on the walrus. She put on new clothes. Her father 
put a line on the harness. They let the walrus swim 
along the shore. When he reached the end of the line, 
he dived for a long time. Then he came to the surface 
again. She let it dive by singing: 


ayu’gutan-t6nu’na: / ayu’gutan-t6nu’na- 
ayuwi’a'ma / ayu’wi’ama 


(no meaning ) 

my young walrus / my 
young walrus 

my little young walrus 

who ? / this one / my 
young walrus 

have pity (imper.) / 
for this one 


ayuwi’acuna’ma 
ki’‘a / u’n-a / ayuwi’aka 


nakhxfa’gali / 6to’x-u’n-a 


While it was diving, they saw some steam [spray?] 
coming up on the horizon. They recognized them, 
that they were walrus. 

[Song repeated.] 

Now while they were singing, they watched the 
walrus all over the sea coming toward them. The 
walrus came along. Two were leaders. The girl's 
father, the chief, brought down his sealskin float. He 
put it on the end of the line after blowing it. When 
the walrus came to the young one, they surrounded it. 
The female walrus packed the young one and they 
went toward the horizon. They let the walrus take 
the float away. 

Now when the walrus were all gone, they [the people] 
went up. They took that wooden dish out. And 
they stayed there. 

Now at night the same man came while the young 
woman was sleeping. They married. Her husband 
hunted and caught some animals. Her husband 
caught many animals. 

Now one time when he traveled he didn’t come 
home. That girl was thinking of her son, the young 
walrus. 

Then at night one time there came a young man. 
He looked to her younger than that other man. While 
she was sleeping again, he went away. She never told 
her parents that she saw a person like that. She was 
pregnant. The child was born. It was a caribou 
fawn. When the chief heard this, he made a fence 
and kept it there inside the fence so it wouldn't go out. 

Now one night the same man came along and told 
her, ‘‘I want your son to go. I'll make good weather, 
clear and no clouds. Make a harness and put it on 
him and hold the end of a line.” 

When the people heard that she bore a fawn, they 
were talking. Then the day came, fine weather, clear, 
no clouds, no wind at all. They let the fawn run 
around in back of the village. She sang while holding 
the end of the line. [Song repeated.] During the 
singing, there came a herd of caribou. The caribou 
ran around that young fawn. When he started to go, 
the chief put a bag of arrows and bow at the end of a 
rope [tied to fawn]. By running around and around, 
the caribou wound up the rope. A doe thus got the 
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fawn by her side and put it on her back. They took 
it away. 

\fter this thes The 
fourth spring they saw a kavak on a calm day coming 
from the When it there, at the 


village, they saw the woman's son (the chief's grand- 


staved there three vears. 


horizon. reached 


son) and his father. The woman took care of them. 
Her son had caught shellfish and seals and other things 
Her son had two little tusks at the 
Her son caught many animals, all 
kinds of sea creatures. She took her husband. 

Now one time, when her husband went away, he 
After he was gone one year, in 


from the sea. 
sides of his mouth. 


didn’t come home. 
the spring people said a sled was coming with three 
dogs on each side of the sled. Her son, the fawn, 
land his father] got there. He had caught many cari- 
bou. His dogs were wolves. When he went in and 
took his cap off, she saw two little antlers starting to 


grow up from his head. That boy hunted land ani- 


mals. Hebrought in salmonberries, blueberries, docks, 
marsh marigolds, little fishes from the inland. His 
father told his wife that he wouldn't stay there. But 


his son would stay there. “They used another's sled. 
The man who owned it was far away. 

The hair of the wolves had little things like skin of 
white whale. When they shook before they went 
away, they threw off all these white-whale skins. He 
told his wife that he was starting that night by moon- 
light, not to worry about him. His son would stay 
with her. While they were sleeping, her husband 
went. When she went out, the dogs were gone. They 
were belugas that had come out of the sea and become 
wolves. 

Now they moved to another place when day came. 
Their trouble 


Vhey made themselves another house. 
That's 


was all gone. They staved there all together. 


the end. 


MAN, CU’N-AGAX 


Told by kusauyax 


THE YOUNG 


Once upon a time there was a big village at the cape. 
Back of the village was a cove. At upper end of the 
cove was a river. By the river were two houses. A 
rich man and his wife lived in the village; they had no 
son or daughter. 

Now the rich man who lived in the village had 
another house inland where he hunted caribou. Even 
in winter he hunted caribou. He had a parka made 
of kafti” Goat [plur.] (size of mink but grayish like a 
blue fox—very valuable). At wintertime, when he 
used to hunt, he hunted by a lake ‘way inland. While 
staving there, he used to see caribou by the lake. 
When he shot them, they always went right to the 
lake. He killed them and cut them up along there. 
The rich man always dried the skins outdoors when he 
When the rich man came home, the 
He always cut 


came home. 
children always raced to meet him. 
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the tallow off and gave each child a little piece of that 
tallow. 

Now one morning as they were eating, the rich 
man’s wife found something hard in her womb. She 
told her husband, ‘‘! find something hard in my abdo- 
men. | wonder what it is.” Her husband told her 
to bring something to the poorest people who lived 
outside the village, to ask what she had in her womb. 
Now that who lived away from the 
village told her she was going to have a child. The 
rich man took a caribou and a levtak out of his store- 
house in order to buy some wood to have a sweat bath. 
After they had a sweat bath, his wife brought in a 
seal poke of oil and they had a feast. The old people 
sprinkled some of their food around, with a wish that 
The child grew bigger in the womb. 
They continued to 


poor woman 


the child be born. 
When it was born, it was a boy. 
feed the people in recognition that a son was born. 
When thev had a Bladder Feast, the rich man gave 
away almost all of his goods to show that he was happy 
to have a child. 

Now when the child grew up to be a big boy, he 
went hunting. Now when his father told him that he 
had hunted caribou up inland, the boy wanted to hunt 
where his father used to hunt. His father told him 
there were above the lake a pair of antlers, male ant- 
lers and female antlers. He used to sit by these 
antlers, and every time he sat there and looked around 
he always saw caribou and killed them. His father 
commanded him never to take off his parka. When it 
became stormy, he should look toward the village. 
There would always be black clouds above the village. 

Now one morning the son started to hunt near the 
two houses by the river. That night he camped there. 
The next morning he began to hunt where his father 
used to hunt. He stayed by the lake where his father 
used to stay, below the two antlers. He heard a 
sound; he peeped through a hole in the fence (below 
of the antlers) and caribou. Hi 
killed a caribou. After he cut up the caribou he went 
to the two houses. He took off his parka and left it 
with the skin side turned out, outside one of the 
houses. He went in to have a lunch. Then he 
thought of his parka. He tried to find his parka out- 
side but he could not find his parka, and it was getting 
He tried everywhere to find it but could not. 
He looked above the village and saw 
The boy went to 


and in front saw 


dark. 
It got stormy. 
black clouds, so he prepared to go. 
the village when it got stormy even though he had no 
parka. 

When he got home, he told his father he had lost 
“That is not our parka. That is your 

We have been borrowing it to 
That is where vour grandfather 
You must go 


his parka. 
grandfather's parka. 
use when hunting. 
and his wife stay, there by the river. 
to him after you make parkas for both him and his 
wife.” 

Now after they made the parkas, one for a woman 
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and one for a man, the boy started out in the summer- 
time, using a kayak. His father commanded, ‘‘When 
you reach there, you must call your grandfather.”’ 
After the boy had traveled by kayak, when he reached 
there, he called his grandfather: ‘‘apa’*max [{grand- 
father]."". He saw the house was smoking. He got 
out of the kayak. When he went up, he picked 
vrasses. After he picked them, he heard a call from 
under the grasses: ‘Someone has been breaking my 
skyvlight."". He looked and saw a skylight that had 
been covered with the grass. Then he went in. 
When he went in, he saw an old man without any 
parka. His parkas were all worn out. So he [the 
boy] took his parka off and put new clothes on him 
(the old man]. After he put the parka on, the old 
man told the boy to try to find his parka. The old 
man gave the boy some shredded grass |for towels] 
and a stake. 

At wintertime he started on, to look for the parka. 
His grandfather told him to travel up the river. Up 
the river he would find three houses but he was not 
to go in any of them. Then beyond the houses he 
would see a mountain. In the mountain lived the 
man who took the parka. 

Now while he was traveling, he found a mink and 
took it alive. The mink was not afraid of him. When 
they traveled on, they found a house. He thought, 
“| will not go home alive. | will die. So | will go in 
the house.”’ His grandfather had told him not to go 
in those three houses, but he disobeyed. When he 
went in, it was very dark in the house. When he 
listened, he heard breathing at the back of the house 
and breathing in back of him too. He pounded on 
the floor and when he did that, a voice called out, 
“Now we must killa man.” When they said that, he 
ran out and hid under the ice (of the river, where it 
was shallow, no water under the ice). Now the two 
men who lived in the house returned to the house after 
they tried to kill him. He went into the house again. 
They were fast asleep; he heard nothing but breathing. 
Again he pounded the floor with his heel. They got 
up and ran after him. Again he ran down and hid 
among the ice. They ran after him with ice picks. 
They ran down and tried to break the ice. Their ice 
picks had little animals like muskrats at the point of 
the pick. When they tried to bite him, he cut off 
their heads and killed all of them. When the two 
men went up, he came out and went on traveling 
without killing the two men. 

While he was traveling up, he found another house. 
Now smoke was coming from that house that he saw. 
He went up to the house and looked down through the 
skylight. He saw a woman was working. He saw 
lots of human heads and that woman was cooking a 
human head. He saw two little children who were 
wearing earrings. They called to their mother that 
they would like to eat that boy's eves [looking down 
through the skylight]. Then the mother looked up 


and called, “Stranger, have vou been here all night?" 
Now that woman took a big knife and went out. The 
boy stayed on the front of the housetop waiting for 
her. When the woman came to the boy and was 
about to kill him, he took one of the towels. When 
he took the towel, he rose up in the air. The woman 
tried to cut the boy but instead she missed him and 
cut her house. He started to travel with his sled. 
The woman chased him. She called out, “I won't 
give up until | kill vou.’”. Now when the woman was 
about to catch him, he took the stake and with it 
drew a line behind him, and the line became a river 
full of worms. That woman could not cross. The 
boy told her to put the knife across the river and she 
should cross on the knife. He told. her he would hold 
one end of the knife. She called, “If | cross on the 
knife, I'll kill you."” But she dropped from the knife 
into the river and floated away. 

Now when that woman dropped down, he took the 
long knife along with him. Then he traveled long, 
following the river. He found a fishtrap in the river. 
He dug the snow and covered his sled, and he stayed 
alone by the fishtrap. While the boy was staying 
there by the fishtrap, two girls came along with a sled. 
When they came to the fishtrap, they found it had a 
lot of fish in it. Then they took the fish and the boy 
to their home. Before he started, the boy left the 
mink in a hole in the river. Now while they were 
traveling, they saw a house. When they reached it, 
they went in. When they went in, he saw the two 
girls’ mother. While they were having a lunch, a 
woman came in with a bucket. That woman filled 
the bucket with salmonberries in the house. 

Now after they slept all night, next morning came 
the same woman with a bucket, and she filled the 
bucket with salmonberries and she went out. The 
bov followed her out. When he went out, he saw her 
going up the mountain. He went in again. Now 
next morning, the second morning, he started away. 
He told these women he was going back. He went 
back to his sled. He started on toward the mountain 
where that woman went. Starting up the mountain, 
he saw a house below the mountain. He went to it, 
a house with a kazigi and a warehouse. The woman 
fed him. When he went in he saw a kantag full of 
ice cream and a bucket of water. The woman told 
him her husband was coming, that he would be there 
soon. Now the woman told him, “If he comes, he 
will think | did not give you any food from his dish.”’ 
So she poured half of the ice cream in the fireplace and 
he poured half of the water in the fireplace. Then she 
showed him the fireplace was full of water with worms 
in it.” [See “Two Little Birds.”’] Now she told him 
to lie down to rest and he obeved her. 

Then, when her husband came, she told him to put 
on his clothes, that now was the time for the contest, 


1° See Curtis, 77. 
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that her husband would try to kill him. That man 
told him [the boy] that they were going to have a race. 
The one who caught the other, would drop him down 
into the water. When they had a race, that man got 
tired. The boy had a ratskin and he became a rat. 
He jumped in front of him {the man] and dropped him 
down in the water. Now after he dropped him, he 
went out and that woman was outside. He turned 
into a man at the entrance. He saw the woman was 
weeping for her husband. He asked her, “‘Do vou 
want your husband?"’ She said, ‘‘No.”’ Then the 
boy killed her. He took the parka which had been 
lost before he left. These two people had it. The 
mountain had become a cliff all around so he could not 
get down. Then he became a cotton [Alaska cotton] 
and glided down with his sled and lighted on the land. 

Now following the river that he had gone up, he 
went toward home. He arrived at the house where 
lived the two girls and their mother. That night he 
slept between these two girls and had intercourse with 
In the morning he killed the two girls and then 
Then he went out and took his sled 


them. 
their mother. 
and went on again. 

Now when he reached the woman and two children 
with earrings, he saw they were all dead. So he left 
them alone and kept on going. 

Now he came to the last ones, the two who lived in 
the dark house. When they saw him coming, they 
raced to him and tried to kill him. Using that long 
knife he had taken from the woman, he tried to cut 
off the head of the one. Even though he cut off his 
head, the head always bounced toward him. He tried 
to cut it in the eve. He tried and tried and finally 
cut it. He tried to cut the neck of the youngest one 
who was wearing earrings. Even though he cut the 
head off, the head was jumping around and tore his 
He cut one eye and finally cut the other eye. 
Then it stopped jumping around. He cut one earring 
open and in it was a little heart. He killed it. Then 
he opened the other earring and in it was another 
heart, and he killed it. 

Now he traveled along. On his way, he found his 
pet mink. He tried to take it but he could not take 
it. So he left it and went to his grandmother’s house. 
There was a very pretty girl there and he married her. 
He went to the village. His parents had grown old 
while he was gone, looking for that parka. His grand- 
mother had made him kill all these people on his way. 
While he was gone, his grandmother had become a 
young girl and she let him take her. They staved in 
the village. That's the end. 


clothes. 


SON-IN-LAW TESTS 


Told by kusauyax 


There were a wife and a husband, lived in a village. 
Their 


sons were five. Now they stayed there for 
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years and years, in spring and summer gathering fish 
so they would have no hunger in wintertime. They 
hunted everything. They had a kazigi too. 

Next summer when the oldest brother went out in 
the sea, he didn’t come back. The younger boy, next 
to him, went to find him. He didn’t come back again. 
They all went down in the sea, trying to look for their 
brothers. They were all gone. Their parents lived 
alone. Their kazigi hadn't any other persons. 

When they were getting old, his wife had a child in 
her womb. When it was born, it was a boy. That 
little boy as soon as he was born said to give him 
charms: spears for flounders, a hawk, a little child with 
a knife. 

The child grew fast. Ina little while it was running 
around. In the summer his father made him a kayak 
and he paddled around. Pretty soon he made things 
for himself. One summer in the morning he climbed 
up on a sand dune near his house and looked around 
at the world. While he was on the sand dune, he saw 
a hole. He thought he was on a sand dune but he 
was on that kazigi that they did not use any more. 
He dug a hole purposely and dropped something down. 
It made a sound as if there was air in that place. He 
looked down and saw things: mats and tools and carv- 
ings. When he went to his parents, he told them he 
was standing on a sand dune and made a hole and 
He saw many things: mats and tool- 
Then his father told him that 
those were his 


looked down. 
boxes and carvings. 
this was his brothers’ kazigi, that 
brothers’ mats and carvings and toolboxes. 

When his father told him that, one morning he 
started on to look for his brothers, after he prepared. 
He started on. While he was traveling, he saw a 
house. He went to it. When he got on shore near 
it, a woman went out and took him as her husband. 
She kept him in there. On the other side of the house 
there was a curtain and a man in back of that curtain. 
But she took care of him that evening. 

His father-in-law, named ka’pak(a)éa’ ‘tin, told him 
to go split that big (drift) log under the cliff. His 
father-in-law told him where. By following that di- 
rection, he went around the cliff. He looked around 
that big log. Behind it he saw broken kayak frames. 
He had a lot of charms. He tried to crack the log 
with wedges. While he was trying to split it, his hawk 
charm let him know that his father-in-law’s wife was 
going to kill him. He tried again to split it. His 
charm again told him his father-in-law’s wife was 
going to kill him. So he looked down. He saw big 
waves. He spit out a little thing made of slate. The 
waves were coming right to him. He stood in front 
of the wave. Just as it came to him, he hit the wave 


with his slate. Then the wave went down, dis- 


appeared. 
Next morning before daybreak his wife told him 
his father-in-law wanted water; he should go out and 


While 


get some water. So he went out to get water. 








he was filling his bucket, that hawk charm cried out 
that his father-in-law’s wife wanted to kill him. He 
saw something white coming up from the well. He 
took his little spears and speared it. Then it went 
down again. 

When he went in, his parents-in-law were very sick 
behind the curtain. His wife told him to give to his 
mother-in-law the thing that he had speared. He saw 
his spears in the nostrils of his mother-in-law and his 
slate blade in the nostrils of her husband. Then he 
took them off. (He had speared his mother-in-law.) 

He told his wife one day he wanted to take her 
home. His wife said So he took her to the 
point. While she was yet alive, he bored a_ hole 
through her jaw and tied her with his line. He towed 
her along. He cut her loose and tied a sealskin float 
on her. Then she floated in front of her parents’ 
house. Then he went on to his home. 

After he went away, her father, one morning when 
he went out, saw a white whale [which had] floated 
onto shore. He went in and told his wife, “I saw a 
white whale. Some man killed it and it floated on 
shore.”” They sharpened their knives. His wife said, 
“Is that a true story you tell me?” They went to it. 
When they reached it, they saw their daughter had 
been killed. They were very sad. They buried her; 
then they went back after they buried her. 

He {the young man] stayed at home. 
parents died, he moved to a big village. He married 
there. He stayed there, using his charm, the hawk, 
forhunting. He stayed there without moving to other 
villages. That’s the end. 


yes. 


After his 


THE BIG EAGLE 


Told by kusauyax 


Now once there was a village and a chief, and the 
chief had two nephews. The younger nephew was 
mischievous. 

They hunted in spring. After they finished hunt- 
ing, they took off the blubber. Those who finished 
taking the oil hunted caribou inland. The uncle was 
named gu’magaya’x. 

His uncle took a seal poke, poured out all the oil, 
put his nephew in it, filled it with air, and threw him 
down in the sea because he was mischievous. He 
moved around in the sea. He never had a hole in the 
poke. The sea gulls stood onit. When it was getting 
rough, he moved around in the sea. One time as the 
waves were rolling him, he stuck to the bottom. The 
waves rolled him back to shore. When he did not 
move around any more, he tried to untie the poke 
from inside but he could not. So he bored a hole in 
the poke and went out. He was on the land. 


He washed his body and clothes with salt water. 
He traveled on the shore with the sea on his right and 
the land on his left. 


When 


He traveled to the point. 
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he got to the point, he saw a house and a storehouse. 
He saw a big eagle on top the warehouse and it had 
two little eagles. When that eagle saw him, the eagle 
cried a little. A woman came out of the house and 
told the eagle not to chase him. So the boy went up. 
When he went in the house, he saw an old woman and 
her granddaughter. There was everything in the 
house, fresh things. He married that young girl and 
used that eagle for hunting. It grabbed bearded seals 
(for him]. And when he hunted inland, it grabbed the 
caribou. 

Now one morning that young man went to see his 
uncle. He used that eagle [to carry him]. There was 
a peephole through its neck [that the man looked 
through] and a house on its back (his wife was in the 
house). When he got above his uncle’s house, he sang 
this song: 
cagum-agaya’x 


cagu’m-agaya’x that gu’magadya’x (man’s 


name)"! / that gu’magaya’x 


ana’ka / kana’ni / ka-pitu’lika my mother’s brother / down 
there (?) / ? good catcher” 
ana’ka / kana’ni / ka-pitu'lika (the same) 


(Whole song repeated. ) 

He went down. When he got above his uncle, he 
almost tipped over. (The uncle was in his kayak, 
hunting in the sea.) 

He went down to the kayak and sang this song. 
[Song repeated.] Then his uncle's kayak tipped over. 
[The uncle drowned.] Then this young man had a 
child. His son grew to be a young man and went out 
hunting. His father got him someone for his wife. 
His father took that big eagle and went to get a wife. 
He went high above the village. When the chief's 
wife [of the village] went out for dock leaves, he took 
her. When he took her home, he told his wife to be 
very careful. The chief might get angry and come 
to them. They got the chief’s wife for a wife for 
their son. 

In the morning when he went out there came half- 
people: one arm, one eye, half a mouth. They were 
two [two of them]. When they got to the house, they 
turned one side toward it. The roof came off the 
ground. His grandmother-in-law said their house was 
going off. That man’s wife went out. She had a 
slate nose and ivory wings. She killed the half-people. 
Even though she killed them both, they were alive 
still. So they went to them and cut out their hearts. 

After that they stayed there and never had any kind 
of trouble after that. 


SYMPLEGADES 
Told by kusatryax 


There was a village by the seaside but there was no 
chief. They never moved any other place. Thev 
always stayed in the same place by the sea. 

1 ou’m-agaya’x is the uncle. 

2 That is, good hunter; he gets a good catch. 
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Phere were two young boys—two_ brothers—and 
they had a mother but no father. 
they hunted seals. In the summer they worked [re- 
duced] the blubber of their seals. Then they hunted 
caribou; and dried seal meat and some caribou meat. 
They staved there. 

These two boys never married although they were 
at the age to marry. The others married, but they 
could not get a wife from that village. 

Next spring they prepared to go hunt for a wife. 
heir mother mended their clothes. They started to 
hunt wife. They did not know where to go. 


They did not know where other villages were, where 


for a 


land was. 

They started late in the evening when all the people 
They did not know where to go. 
started on. All night they kept on going, by 
When day came, they land. They 
started toit. When they got near, they heard a thing 
like thunder. When they got close to it, it 
mountain that separated in half, then the two halves 
They reached 


were fast asleep. 
rhe 
paddling. saw 
Was a 


came together again with a great noise. 
that mountain, they saw a man up on the mountain. 
He looked down and said, ““Watch! We'll 
time.’ While they the mountain 
opened up and they saw round-mouthed people such 
had seen before, and many kayaks 
crushed together. Then the mountain 
vether again with a great noise. 

They both got ready to go across the middle of that 
mountain while it went apart. One of them started 
on, using a two-bladed paddle. 


have a 


good watched, 


as they never 


crashed to- 


(Song when he starts): 


ka’gala’gala’gala’gala’ga ... laxe’-he meaningless 


ka’gala’gala’ga... laxe’:he meaningless ) 


ka’galaCOxti‘nakox name of one brother 


Coxe COxfani‘lux meaningless 


[The “la’gala’gala’g" is repeated as long as the 
narrator has breath, no special number of times.] 


(Song when he goes through the mountain): 


aéa‘loxe / aéa‘lOx / aéa‘loxe (name of other brother plus e) 
ata‘loxe / aéa’lOx / aéa’lOxe (the same) 

a’xa’na / i’xi’va (meaningless 

ata‘lux / agéa‘luxe (name of brother 


Just as he got 
He 


The stern end of his kavak was gone. 


He went along by singing like that. 
on the other side, it bumped together again. 
looked around. 

When the mountain came together, the people bit 
off the stern of his kavak and they chewed it up. 

Now the second brother started. He sang first, as 
he started [songs repeated], while the mountain was 
opening up. He went on by singing again. Just as 
he got out from the mountain, it bounced together 
He looked around. The stern of his kayak 
All the little round-mouthed people chewed 
the stern of his kavak. 


again. 


was gone. 
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Next night, whole night, they traveled. They trav- 
eled along when morning came. When day came, 
There was a village, and two houses 
When they got there, they 
One of them took the poor 


they saw land. 
from the village. 
went up to the houses. 
woman’s granddaughter there. 
wife from the village. 

Then they went home. 


awa\ 


The other one got a 


A'HKAKU'LUXPAX 
Told by €a’q:a 


Once there was a village at the mouth of a river. 
There were two chiefs, and there was a poor bov and 
his grandmother who lived away from the village. 
The boy had a black spot on his chin. 

Now they staved there LOR ther. In the village the 
two chiefs’ wives were pregnant. Both of them bor: 
sons. They gave presents when they [the sons] caught 
something, as they grew up. 

Now at fall the women gathered grasses. 
mer they gathered berries and grasses, and the men 
The women 


In sum- 


gathered logs for frames for their kayaks. 
gathered mosses, too. In December they had_ their 
Bladder The chiefs gave presents for their 
sons. They gave many the Bladder 
Feast when they had a tug of war, they gave presents 
for these boys. At the [appearance of] last of the 
three spirits, they gave the children to him. They 
After they burst the [seal] bladders, 
into the kazigi the children ran 
[See pp. 186-187.] 


Feast. 
presents. At 


cried loudly. 
when they 
around, from youngest to oldest. 

Now they danced in the kazigi. The women made 
themselves a mustache out of soot, and danced. Now 
they ended the Bladder Feast after the women danced, 
with the soot on their lips. 

Then after the Bladder Feast the 
kayak mats, some baskets, some socks for their hus- 
At the same time the 
The men fixed 


went 


women made 


bands—anyvthing they needed. 
men had to put skins on their kayaks. 
their paddles and some fixed their spears and hooks, 
ready for the kayak. When they started out to hunt, 
the two chiefs caught the first of all. They hunted 
the whole spring. The two chiefs had the most of all. 
The women blew the intestines and dried them. 

Then they hunted fawns and caribou after they 
finished their sealing. 

The boys played. The poor boy used a human 
head for his ball. He plaved alone, not with the other 
boys. 

One time they were playing around in the evening. 
While the poor boy was playing alone, the chief's son 
came along. When the poor boy threw up the human 
head, it fell down and hit the chief’s son on the head 
and killed him. The others didn’t know that the ball 
killed him. The poor boy put some grass over him, 
so they wouldn't know it. When the boys went in, 











he took the chief's son farther away and buried him. 

The poor boy was called a’nkaku’tuxpax” by the 
children because he used a human head for a ball.) 

Phen they looked for him, his father and mother 
and the whole community. That poor boy who killed 
him looked for him too, as if he didn't know who killed 
They asked him many questions, but he didn’t 
give a true answer. 

Another time they plaved ball. 
with their own ball. 
boy in their game. 
the human head. 


him. 


The children played 

They wouldn't have the poor 
The poor boy plaved alone with 
The other chief’s son came along. 
The poor boy told him to go away, but he played 
around him. The same thing happened. The poor 
boy threw up the head and it fell on the chief's son 
and killed him. The children didn’t know it. They 
all went into their own houses. He wept because he 
was very scared. The poor boy hid him. 

Now they looked for him. The poor boy looked 
for him too. They asked him a lot of questions but 
he did not tell the right answers. 
him any place. 


They could not find 


Now that poor boy always slept in the kazigi. One 
morning as he slept, they talked about him. They 
said they thought he killed those boys. They said, 
“Let's kill him some time. He had a ball of a human 
head. He killed them with his ball.” When he woke 
up, they said nothing. 

He told his grandmother the men wanted to kill 
him, so he would start the next night to travel away. 
That night he went to his place in the kazigi. When 
the men were all fast asleep, he went out. He took 
an old umiak and followed up the river with his grand- 


mother. They traveled at night, up the river. When 
they reached—up the river—where the water falls, 
they hid themselves in the cracks of the rocks. The 


people looked for them but could not find them. 

They started to build a house but could not find 
their adz. So he went back to their house to get an 
adz. As he came out, an old man on top the kazigi 
said he saw the brow of the poor boy. So the people 
all rushed out. The poor boy went into his house. 
There was a hole at the back of the house where thev 
put cooked dock. He hid in the hole and covered 
himself with logs. The people rushed in and looked 
for him. Sometimes they made a mistake [in their 
searching] and fought among themselves. That poor 
boy stayed the whole night and day until the next 
night came. Then he ran away. When he reached 
his grandmother, he told her to hide in the crack. So 
they hid in that crack. The kayaks came along, when 
the day came. They looked for them but they 
couldn't find them. 

Now they traveled up the river again, when the 
people went home. At the mouth of two rivers they 


Ba'nka’x, ball; pax, big. The word seems to mean 


used big ball.”’ 


“one who 
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made their home, where the trees were. After they 
He had taken the 
The poor boy told the skull to kill the 
caribou. He threw it over to the caribou and it killed 
them. He hunted caribou with that skull. He made 
storehouses with these trees. 

One time around the bushes he saw a black animal 
that he had never seen before. He killed it with the 
skull. It was a fine-haired animal.- He liked it. 
When he reached home, he asked his grandmother 
about that animal. She said it was wolverine. 


made a house, they saw caribou. 
human skull. 


Now another time he was hunting. He saw a white 
animal and killed it with the skull. He skinned it. 
When he went home, he asked his grandmother what 
it was. She said it was a wolf. He caught a lot of 
animals. They prepared much dried meat, and used 
them for fresh meat, too. They got a lot of wood. 
He caught many minks for parkas for themselves. 
He caught many squirrels and everything. He never 
thought of his home again. 

Now while he was hunting, on his way he saw two 
He went to them and said, ‘‘I want 
to get you. Won't you go?” The younger sister 
wanted to go but the elder sister wouldn't go. When 
he met the girls out in the country, he asked them 
their names. The elder sister was u’naxpa’lix.'* The 
younger sister was uki’naku’Cuxpa’lix.'® These two 
young women, when they left that man, the younger 
one said, “Why didn’t we follow that man?” The 
elder one told her, “Our father told us not to follow a 
person with a black mark on his chin.’””’ The younger 
sister said, ‘‘We never saw things like that even on a 
rich man. He had fine things on his parka. When 
we go home, we won't tell our parents.” The elder 
sister said, “Our brother that we have never seen, was 
killed by a man with a black spot on his chin.” 

When they reached home, the younger sister fol- 
lowed her elder sister. Everywhere she went, she 
followed her. She thought she might tell their par- 
ents. When they were fast asleep, the younger sister 
went away, thinking of that young man. She trav- 
eled along with her sewing bag. That poor boy got 
her, out in the country, and took her home. 

Now when they woke up, they looked for that girl 
but they couldn't find her. Her older sister told their 
parents she went to that boy with the black chin. 
They looked for her the whole day but couldn't find 
her. 

Then they stayed there for vears. That voung girl 
had a She had five sons and one daughter. 
They stayed there all together. They never saw any 
other people. 


young women. 


son. 


Then the poor boy sent his oldest son to get some- 
thing, anything, from his grandparents. When he 
followed along the river, he saw a village. He went 
" One-with-big-armpit. 

'® One-with-big-hole. 
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into the kazigi. He said he was the son of a’ykaku’- 
luxpax and uki’nakutuxpa‘lix. Then they [people of 
the village] traveled up the river to the poor boy’s, 
who had invited them. He made a post outside the 
kazigi and put up a wolf [skin] and a wolverine [skin] 
on the post. In the evening they had dances. In 
the daytime they raced with their kavaks. They were 
surprised at each other. These boys on the river away 
from the sea were using caribou legs for boots and 
The people from the coast 
used sealskin for parkas and boots. 

The people went back to their home and the boys 
stayed there at their home. They hunted, the sons of 
that a’nkaku’tuxpax. That's the end. 


caribou skins for parkas. 


THE POOR BOY 


Told by a’naga’kax 


Once there was a village in a harbor. It was a big 
village. There was a chief who had a wife but neither 
son nor daughter. So they stayed there. There was 
a poor boy who hadn't any other home. 

Now in summer they hunted some caribou. Even 
though the chief started last, he would pass everyone. 
When the hair of the caribou was getting thicker, they 
finished hunting caribou. The next thing they did 
was gather some logs for kayaks, and the women gath- 
ered grasses too. The men at the same time speared 
some ducks. After they had hunted ducks, when 
winter came they gave a little food to that poor boy 
when they had food. When they gave him a new 
parka, he couldn't take his old parka off; it stuck to 
his skin, so he put the new parka on top of the old one. 
Then they made new dishes. The women made 
parkas for their children, their husbands, and them- 
selves. They prepared them for the Bladder Feast. 
They made some clothes, some gut parkas. They 
prepared for the Bladder Feast as much as they could, 
until the Bladder Feast came. 

When they finished all these clothes and dishes, 
they went into the kazigi for the first day of the Blad- 
der Feast. They prepared the bladders, blew them 
up. When they had the Bladder Feast, that poor boy 
had no more hunger in him. He atea lot and the chief 
took care of him. When his boots wore out, the 
people fixed him up. He had to work hard for the 
people. When a man needed something, he had to 
help him. From boyhood, he became a man. 

At that Bladder Feast they danced and gave pres- 
ents. The last day, in the morning they made holes 
down on the shore; they burst their [seal] bladders and 
pushed them down in the holes. Now after they burst 
their bladders, they went into the kazigi and took their 
clothes off; and put them down on the floor (lined 
them up). The little children chased each other, and 
when one caught another, he slapped him on_ his 
backside. 
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After the Bladder Feast they had little dances. 
They prepared their kayak frames. After that they 
cut the kayak skins, and the women had their task of 
sewing them. After they made kayaks, they went 
hunting and camping. They had to have new [kayak 
mats. Then they fixed their spears while camping. 
When the weather was better, they started out [seal 
hunting]. 

When they hunted, the chief always made the first 
catch: bearded seals. Then his wife brought down the 
sleds [to carry the meat and skins]. They caught 
many in the springtime. But the poor boy had noth- 
ing to use, so he never hunted. But he had to chop 
wood and work for everybody. The poor boy some- 
times worked for the chief. The chief's wife when 
she gave him food teased him a little bit, affection- 
ately. Sometimes when that chief’s wife “pulled 
him” he did the same way as she did. That poor boy 
didn’t know how to hunt—he didn’t have any way to 
hunt—but that woman loved him very much. That 
woman kept on teasing him until he got used to her. 
Sometimes while they [all the men] had a sweat bath, 
they stayed alone. 

Now that boy told that woman, ‘‘You’ve been doing 
that for a long time and I’ve got used to it. We must 
go tonight.’’ She said she would go, but first she 
must prepare things for him, mend all his clothes, and 
hers Then they preparec their clothes. One 
night when the people were all fast asleep, that boy 
went to that woman and said it was time to go. So 
they went, taking two baskets with them. They went 
up the river. They traveled along, following the river. 
They were afraid someone would see their tracks. It 
began to snow and got very stormy. They traveled 
on. The whole night it was stormy. They traveled. 
When they reached some bushes, they made a house 
for themselves—dug the snow. 

When the people woke up, they couldn't find the 
poor boy and the chief's wife. They were gone. They 
looked for their tracks but they couldn’t find any. 

Now the poor boy and the chief's wife traveled 
One day as they stayed in their camp, they 
They used 
they 


too. 


along. 
saw a caribou and the poor boy took it. 
that food. Now when they started to go, 
wrapped the sinews around the skin and left them in 
their camping place. They went on, following the 
river. Now one day while they stayed in their camp, 
they saw two caribou near them. That poor boy had 
no bow and arrow or any kind of hunting implement. 
He told her not to watch him. He went out and 
caught them both. Then they cut up these two cari- 
bou. (They made a house and stayed there.) They 
dried them. When they were dried, they cut the 
sinews and wrapped them around the skins and left 
them in the house. Then they went on. 

They made another house. There they saw three 
caribou and caught them and dried them. 

Now thev traveled on, from November on. 


In each 














camp they caught more and more caribou. In the 
next camp they took four, and stayed there until they 
dried the skins very dry, then left them. Then they 
traveled on. As the days got longer, they traveled 
along, until the spring came. From November to 
spring they traveled. They traveled all spring until 
the snow melted. When it got soft, they stopped. 
When it got hard, they went on; until there were spots 
of earth through the snow, still they traveled. 

When that river was flowing, they went up on the 
land and traveled up. When they stopped traveling, 
they had to stretch all the skins that they caught- 
more caribou that they killed. 

They traveled up the mountains. 
they saw the sea. When they reached the other river, 
they followed it. They traveled down the river. 
They caught caribou, just enough to use while camp- 
ing. While on their way, as they traveled down the 
river, they saw a house, the house of a husband and 
wife, the first time they had seen a man since fall. 

Now they stayed together there. They told them 
there was a village [the people whom they found told 
them], but they were out camping for caribou hunting. 
While they stayed there, a kayak reached there. The 
kayakman came and told them they were needed in 
the village. So they (all four) left, and went to the 
village. They stayed with the man and wife still, 
even though they reached the village. It was getting 
colder. 

They said there was another village at the mouth of 
the river. (This village they were in was not at the 
mouth but back up the river.) The village at the 
sea shore invited this village to have a dance. So 
they had a dance. They gave many presents, but the 
poor boy couldn’t give any because he never hunted. 
His wife was ashamed of her husband. The other 
young men gave lots of presents—they were rich. But 
that poor boy couldn't give anything. The poor boy 
and the woman danced. While they danced, the poor 
boy put his hand in the entrance and brought out the 
first caribou skin that he had taken. Then they kept 
on giving dances, until they gave away all the caribou 
skins they had caught on their way. They gave a lot 
of presents. They filled the whole kazigi floor with 
the caribou skins, with sinews inside. That poor boy 
beat all the young men who gave presents. 

Then they went back to their home after that invi- 
tation. One day they saw a herd of caribou. Next 
morning they were all dead. The poor boy told them 
to go and skin the caribou, take what they liked to 
have. When the other people invited them, they 
went and gave many presents, and that poor boy beat 
them all. 

That winter he got a kayak, and they built a house 
for themselves at the mouth of the river. 

Now his wife bore a son. He got rich that winter. 
The people tried to kill him but he always killed them. 
He got many seals and caribou. He stayed there. 


From the top 
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He was using his old parka for hunting. When any- 
one saw his old parka, that person always was killed. 
His wife bore a lot of children, daughters and sons. 
That oldest boy used that old parka of his father for 
hunting. He got a wife. They stayed there and be- 
came a big village. That’s the end. 


THE MAGIC EAR 


Told by kusauyax 


Now once there was a village on the shore of the 
sea. There was a poor boy who had no father or 
mother. The chief kept him in his home, and he 
stayed in the kazigi. They stayed there for a long 
time. They hunted in the spring: walrus, levtak 
[young bearded seal], and everything they could catch. 
That boy had a kayak, not his own but one of his 
relatives’, and hunted everything. 

Now after the hunting season was over, in the 
summer they finished the hunting season by taking the 
blubber off. Some caught fish and some hunted back 
on the land for caribou. They hunted all summer 
until winter came. All winter they hunted caribou. 
In spring they made new kayaks—the whole com- 
munity. They hunted seals. They took care of that 
poor boy. One of his relatives gave him parkas. 

Now they hunted all spring for seals. One day they 
were hunting; it was clear, and calm weather. A 
sandpiper was coming to the land. She was breeding. 
That day the sandpiper traveled the whole day. The 
ice was gone. As she was getting tired, she saw a 
piece of ice. She went to it and stayed there for a 
while. She saw a kayak coming toward the land. 
She sang a song while weeping, asking the kayak to 
take her to the land, to the mountains, so she might 
breed. 
kayayu'niyu’ / kaya’yuniyu’ 
kayayu’niyu / kayva’yuniyu’ 
nuna’mupawa’wat / tagu’zina 
igini’nia’xtoa / nuna’pa’gami 


(call to kayak) / (call to kayak) 

(same ) 

to (the) land / take me back 

I will lay an egg / on (the) main- 
land 


The kayakman heard the singing, so he, turned 
toward her. It was that poor boy who had no father 
or mother. When he got to the ice, he saw a real 
woman with a sandpiper’s head. When he got there, 
he took her to the land. As they traveled along, the 
sandpiper told him she suffered getting to the land 
and was very appreciative, so she would help him in 
getting rich. She told him to test her in that. 

Now when she got off, she went to the mountains 
and made a nest. She had an egg and took care of it 
there on the mountains. She took care of her daugh- 
ter. She grew up fast. 

One day it was calm weather as that poor boy from 
the village traveled along for driftwood. As he was 
taking some wood, he heard a noise. When he turned 
back, he saw a woman. She said, “I came to get you 
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but | don’t think vou'll go with me.’ He said he 
would go but he did not like to leave his kavak. That 
woman told him to leave his kavak; so he went with 
her. She took him away. ‘\s they got to the village, 
they saw a lot of kavaks in front of that village. She 
did not take him to the village, but to a house away 
from the village. When he went in, he saw the woman 
he had taken to the land. 

When they took him into the house, she told him 
When he took his hood off, she 


In it were 


to take his hood off. 

She opened a box. 
She took out a small ear and put 
She com- 


cut off his right ear. 
a lot of small ears. 

it in place of his ear (that she had cut off). 
manded him that when he hunted on the land, if he 


And 


while it watched him, he must open and shut his ear, 


saw a caribou, he must let the caribou see him. 


and he must watch the caribou. 

Now when he started next morning to hunt caribou, 
he took a stake, nothing else, just that. He saw a 
When he made a little noise, the caribou 
saw him. He opened and shut his ear and the caribou 
felldown. Hewent right toit. Nothing had touched 
it but its eves were covered with white pus. 

Now he used that ear for hunting. Out on the sea 
he used it. He was getting rich and became a chief 
of that village. But he did think of the first 
village where he had lived. 

When he begot a son, his wife cut his right ear off 
and gave him [the son] another ear. So he used this 
ear in his hunting. That’s the end. 


caribou. 


not 


THE YOUNGER BROTHER 


Told by kusatvax 


Each had a kazigi. 
Each used 


Once there were two brothers. 
hey had their Bladder Feast separately. 
his own kazigi. They sang their own songs separately. 
Their charms whirled around in their kazigi. The 
younger brother never slept in his kazigi but he moved 
to a place under a big slate and slept there. He found 
a big salmonberry on top of that slate. 

One time his older brother wanted to exchange his 
charm for his vounger brother’s charm, but he didn’t 
want todoit. (Both had a stalk of wild cabbage for a 
charm. Younger brother had a flounder on his.) The 
older brother had a stick on top of his kazigi for a 
charm. The younger brother had a different kind. 

One summer, after the winter, his older brother went 
some place to hunt. He was waiting for his older 
brother. When he got home, he told his little brother 
he needed help. His older brother took him in his 
kayak. They went and sawed some wood that didn’t 
require help to get. When his little brother stepped 
on the log, his older brother pushed him down in the 
then went away and left him on these logs. He 
He started to cry because he was float- 


sea; 
staved there. 
His brother had fixed these logs, lashing 


ing out. 
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them together so they wouldn't break. While he was 
drifting out, it was very foggy, couldn't be seen any- 


thing. He made a song and sang. 


naoyu n-akex / tutnaoxcia’na where ? / will [ get oft 


naoyu'n-akex / tutnaoxtcia’na same 


naoyu make / tula’ganaoxtia’na where ? / will I reach shor 


After night, he found part of a salmonberry and had 
that for his food. 

Just as soon as he floated out, his older brother told 
him he must use his charm when the time came, just 
As he floated on the sea, 


He never 


as soon as he floated out. 
he took a stick and measured the depth. 
touched bottom, but one time he touched bottom; and 
every time he measured, it got shallower. He took a 
stick and pushed the logs toward the shore. 

While he was staying there, the gulls were crying. 
He was thinking the gulls always cry where there's a 
river. The tide was coming out. When he was on 
land, he followed the tracks of them. When he fol- 
lowed the tracks of these gulls, he found himself at 
Just as he got to the mouth of 
When it cleared, he saw 


the mouth of a river. 
the river, the fog got wider. 
a mountain back of that river. He followed it up. 
He traveled up beside the river. When he camped at 
night, in the morning he saw part of a salmonberry 
and had it for a lunch. He didn’t have any other 
food. He went toward that mountain. 

He went up the mountain, at the side of that river. 
Long after he started going up, he reached the peak 
of that mountain. He looked around. He saw the 
sea ‘way out. He looked around and saw a big valley. 
He thought that was a river. 

He traveled, going to that valley. When he got 
there, it was a river. |. He followed that river down to 
the sea. When he camped, he found a salmonberry 
beside him and he had it for lunch. While he followed 
that river, he came to bushes—willows on the river- 
bank. He traveled. While he was traveling on the 
bank of the river, he found a fishtrap. He thought 
there must be people some place. He lay down in the 
bushes. He wanted to stay there until the man came 
to his fishtrap. He slept there in the bushes. 

After he had his rest there, when he woke up he 
He heard a voice 
There were 


found a salmonberry and ate it. 
talking. He stayed there and watched. 
three men in a little boat. Two men were rowing and 
one man steered them. The pilot said, ‘“This morning 
The little boy stayed there and 
watched them. While they were traveling up, the 
pilot said, “Uh, this morning | am sweating.” [Said 
with much grunting and emphasis, to amusement of 
the audience.]| He watched them. While he was 
watching, the pilot said, ‘‘] think someone is here.” 
When they got in front of him, that pilot fell in the 
water. He watched where the pilot would come above 
the surface of the water. After the man dived down 
in the water, while he was watching, someone slapped 


1 am sweating!” 

















him on the back. When he turned, it was that man 
that [had] dived down in the water. He told the boy, 
“Stand up and follow me.”’ He took him to those 
They caught all kinds of fish in that fish- 
trap. They camped. They stayed there after they 
put down their fishtrap again. That man told him 
to eat with those two young men. 

When they were going back, they put him in their 
skin boat [umiak]. When they went out, they saw 
some houses and a kazigi and a storehouse. When 
they got there, they went up. They took him to the 


hunters. 


kazigi. When they took him to the kazigi, there was 
a man working. He said, “Why did you take him 
alive?” They said, ‘We'll take him, who doesn’t 


speak our language, for our partner.”” They were 
careful and took care of him perfectly. They stayed 
with him, so he wouldn't get lonesome. They worked 
together. For a whole winter he stayed there. In 
the summer, one day when he went in the entrance, 
he heard another person say he must be killed. He 
went in, as if he didn’t know anything of it. 

Then one day when he went in the entrance, he 
heard them talking that he must be killed. He heard 
them say, ‘““Tomorrow morning vou must kill him.” 
While he was walking around under the warehouse, 
he found a big knife. He took it out and hid it, so 
they would know nothing of it. 

When they were ready to sleep, he staved in the 
kazigi even though he wouldn't sleep. When they 
were all fast asleep, he went out and took that big 
knife and went. He cut the necks of all of them. 
When he was going to cut the last one, that one tried 
to escape, but he cut his neck and killed them all. 

When he was alone, he started on again. He left 
that little village and followed the river again, going 
down. He traveled on his way, along the bank of the 
river. When he camped at night, he found a salmon- 
berry and ate it for lunch. 

One day he traveled on the bank. While he was 
traveling, he saw bones—all kinds of bones, seal bones, 
caribou bones, and other bones. He walked around 
them, then laid himself beside them. After he rested 
all night, when he woke up he walked around these 
While he walked around them, he heard some- 
He looked up and saw a person [a woman] 
That woman was calling, 


bones. 
thing. 
above him, on some mats. 
“a‘luta’x‘o [meaningless]."". That woman took pity 
on him. She said, ‘‘na’kluy [pity]."". That woman 
above him put down a rope and told him to tie it 
around his body. He said, ‘‘Ready,” and the woman 
pulled him up. When he went in the mats, he forgot 
[went in a trance?]. That woman told him not to 
sleep long. 

He saw himself: he was in a house and that woman 
was in the house too. There was food. He took 
down a dish with ice cream in it. At one end, part 
of it was gone. The woman told him, ‘While vou’ve 
been traveling on the land, you ate part of it. You 
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ate the salmonberries on the slate and by the river. 
Why did vou kill my partners? But I pity you be- 
cause you didn’t start the trouble."’ She told him her 
husband was hunting on the sea. He was coming in. 

At night they lay down on the beds. There came 
steam out of the entrance. When the steam was gone, 
there came a long green worm. That worm went right 
to that woman and wound around her. When it 
bound her, they slept there." 

The worm went out. Then that woman was fast 
asleep. 

One day that woman told that boy her land husband 
She told him not to move around when 
They lay down for their rest. 

There came 
went to that 

They stayed 


was coming. 
her husband went in. 
At night steam came from the entrance. 
a worm through the entrance. He 

woman and wound around that woman. 
most of the night, then that worm went out backward. 

After that she told him they would not come around 
again. After she went out, there came a young 
woman. They got together and staved there. They 
had been in the air but, when they married, they were 
on real land. 

They stayed there. 
about his elder brother. 
hunted seals and caribou. 
ting old, he hunted for him. When that young boy 
was hunting caribou, he didn’t come home. They 
for him. His mother opened the back en- 
When she opened it, there were mats in 
She said, ‘““These two young 
women took our son.’ She told her husband to go 
and see. When he looked down, he saw a house. He 
looked down through the clams in back of their house 
interpreter). Their son was 


They had ason. He forgot all 
When the son grew up, he 
While his father was get- 


waited 
trance [2]. 
back of the entrance. 


(‘just like field glasses’’- 


in the house. He never went out in the air. His 
mother said he would never go out till he died. She 
told her husband to stay there until she came. She 
put on other clothes, some white skins. She took 
fishskin boots. She took a little box. When she 
opened it, there was a fish model made of soot. She 


put soot across her forehead just above her eyes and 
down her cheeks. She put a plant through her nose 
[septum]. She started. Her husband gave her a 
little stick just the size to conceal in her hand. If 
she suffered much, she must put that little stick in the 
ground. 

She got to these two women. These two women 
chased her. When she could scarcely escape, she dug 
a “box” in the earth [with the little stick?]; it made a 
big hole clear down in the ground. While they were 
chasing her, they dropped in the ground where the 
hole was. 

She went ‘in to her son. 
told him to go around her. 
his mother, he got very strong. 


He was very weak. She 
When he whirled around 
She told him to go 


1 See Curtis, 90. 
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into her clothes. When he went into her clothes, his 
mother flew up. When they stopped and he went out 
from his mother’s clothes, he saw himself in their own 
They stayed there. These two women had 
killed all the boys from the village. So the boy’s 
mother had to kill them. 

After that they never 
staved there. That’s all. 


house. 


had any trouble, so they 


ru/YAyex 
Told by a’naga’kax 


A man was going along the shore, named tu’yaye'x. 
On his way he found a house on the shore. He went 
it. Now there was a man at the back of the 
house, singing, calling his name. 


into 


(genitive of tu’vayex, man’s 
name ) 

from ta’katu (man’s name) 

in (into ?) kazigi / when you 
go in 

whale (meaning of suffix 
here ?)' / you will bring 
out 

(man’s name) 


tu’yayen-tu’vayen-tuyva’vayen 


ta’kaée'naka 


ka’zigia’nun / itako’wat 


a’xawa’yamax / anu’tnia’xtu’t(a)n 


tu’yayen / tuya’yayen 


Now after he sang that song, that man (ta’katim) 
asked him why he came in there. He answered, “‘] 
was looking for food. That's why I came in—I am so 
hungry.”’ The man told him that when he went out 
he should roll over three times. Before he went out, 
he saw many seals in that house and two whales by 
the door. 

Now on his way, after he rolled three times, he 
found a whale. Then he ran home. He told the 
people he found a whale. Then they cut that whale 
and all the people got whale for food. That's the end. 


THE CHIEF'S DAUGHTER 


Told by kusauyax!® 


Once there was a village. In that village was a 
chief and his daughter. That chief's name was 
ayu’-gin and his daughter’s name was mi’:xi. This 
was a big village ina cove. When the chief's daughter 
married, she was married only a few hours, then left 
her husband. There was another village that these 
people had never seen, in which there was a young 
chief who lived with his grandparents. The chief's 
daughter married all the voung men in the kazigi but 
she always left them. The voung chief of the village 
that they never saw had two brothers. The young 
man from that other village wanted to marry the girl, 
so he had his brothers go to take her with a small 
umiak. 


7 a’xawax, whale. 
's See Curtis, 92-93. 
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The voung chief and his two brothers started out to 
marry the chief's daughter, with their little umiak. 
When the chief's daughter came out in the morning, 
she saw the young men coming. So she went in. 
They landed and went up to her house. The young 
chief wanted to marry her but she would not go with 
him. So they went down. When they went out on 
the sea, without rowing they went fast. 

When they arrived at their village, that young chief 
went up to his grandfather. His grandfather asked 
him, “Didn’t you get married?”’ He said, “I tried 
but she wouldn't follow me.”’ So his grandfather told 
him to try a second time. His grandfather took a 
little box. When he opened it, he [the voung man] 
saw a little carved white whale with a harness on it. 
His grandmother took out a basket and opened it, and 
the voung chief found a little carved bill of a duck and 
wings and a tail. Then his grandfather told him to 
try again. Then if he did not get her, to sink the box 
in the sea. If he got her, to put the head of the duck 
at the bow, the tail at the stern, and the wings by 
the oarlocks. 

Now they started and all night they traveled and 
they got there in the morning when the people woke 
up. They went up and the chief asked his daughter 
if she would marry. But she did not want him. So 
the young chief answered, ‘“‘In your lifetime I won't 
finish [1 won't accomplish it]. But I'll try again.”’ 

Now while they were stopping there, they opened 
the box and they sank the whale by the boat. He 
sank it by holding the line [that the whale was fastened 
to]. When he sank it, he began to sing: 

(chief’s name, genitive end- 


ayu’gin-pa’n-ea / ayu’gin-pa’n-ea 


ing) daughter / ayu’gin's 
daughter 

a’xa / a’xa / ayu’gen-pa’n-ea 

a’xa / a’xa / ayu’gin-pa’n-ea (meaningless) / ayu’gin's 


ayu’gin-pa’n-ea / ayu’gin-pa’n-ea daughter 


a’xaxa / ayu’gin-pa’n-ea 
a’xaxa / ayu’gin-pa’n-ea 
éa’mi / ka’n-a what? / down there 


below me / down there 

white whale (?)!9 
surface (after diving) 

(meaningless) avugen's 
daughter 

(a cry) 


ati’mane / ka’n-a 


ka’t’ka’-lage’: pu’a‘lage’a coming to 


a’xa / a’xa / ayu’gen-pa’n-ea 


Now after he sang, the white whale came up by 
their boat. After it sank down again, the girl back 
there cried out that one arm had come off. When the 
white whale came up again, it had bitten off the arm 
of that young woman. So the young chief took the 
arm out of its mouth. 

Again he sang the song. 

As soon as he stopped singing, the young woman 
cried again that her other arm had come off. When 
the white whale came up, it had the arm of that young 


1’ The interpreter insisted this meant beluga. It is not the 


word for beluga (or white whale) in general use. 
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woman. So the chief took it and the whale dived 
again. 

[Song repeated.] 

So again he sang. As soon as he finished singing, 
the young woman cried out that one leg had come off. 
The white whale came up with the leg and the young 
chief took it. And the whale dived again. 

[Song repeated.] 

After he sang again, the young woman cried out 
that the other leg had come off. Now she had neither 
arms nor legs. 

So the voung chief put the head of that duck at the 
bow and the tail at the stern and the wings on the side 
of the boat. 

Again he sang. [Song repeated.] 

Again that young woman cried out that her body 
had come off from her head. The white whale came 
up with the body and the young chief took it and put 
it in the boat. 

{Song repeated. 

He sang again. After he sang, the young woman 
cried out that her head was gone. When the white 
whale came up, he took the head and put it in his boat. 
The whale became a piece of bone again, and he took 
it and put it in the boat. When he beat his boat, it 
became a duck and traveled along. 

Now when they traveled on, that young woman was 
dead but they took her along. When they arrived 
home, they took her up. When his grandfather saw 
her, he told the young man to put her on a mat with 
the head on the neck and the arms and legs by the 
body. And to pour salt water on her. He gave the 
young man a little bucket to get salt water. 

Then he poured water on her from feet to head 
several times. The fifth time he poured water over 
her from foot to head, she rose up and the young man 
married her. 

And they had children and lived there still. 
she never left her husband again. They lived there 
all together. They got that chief, the young woman's 
father, and they all lived there and never had any 
trouble again. 


And 


THE WICKED AUNT 


Told by kusatryax 


There were two sisters, two little girls, who lived 
in the same place. They had to hunt for themselves 
for fish and dock leaves. The older sister never took 
her hair from one eye, always covered one side of her 
face. 

Now next year they had to hunt everything they 
needed. In summer they gathered things for winter. 
After they worked all day, they had their rest at night. 
When they were fast asleep, the younger sister woke 
up. Her older sister was coming toward her. She 
had a big mouth from ear to ear. When she moved 
around, her older sister got back to her bed. She ran 
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When 
When 


out, that vounger sister. Ran down at night. 
she went down to the shore, she saw a house. 
she went in, she saw a man. 

They were married. While they stayed there, she 
bore two sons. They fed them very well. ‘When they 
grew up, their father made them a kayak. They 
paddled around by the shore. But their mother told 
them not to go on the other side of the hill. They had 
an aunt there, but she was kind of mean. 

Some days they hunted birds with their bows and 
arrows. Now one day the older brother said, “Why 
did our mother tell us not to go up on the other side 
of the hill? We have an aunt up there.” But the 
younger brother said, ‘Our mother told us not to go 
on the other side of the hill. We have an aunt there, 
but she is mischievous.” 

They went up the hill. When they got on the other 
side of the hill, they saw a house. A woman came out 
and asked them to go in and have a lunch. She gave 
them salmonberries. She told them to camp there 
because it was getting dark. After they had their 
lunch, they slept at that house. The older brother 
was sleeping but the younger brother did not sleep 
very well. At night their aunt went to them. The 
younger brother woke his older brother and he went 
out. Just as the older brother was going out, his aunt 
cut his throat. The younger brother ran down. 

When he went home, their father and mother took 
him to the big village. Two men (two brothers) went 
to see his aunt. They took a little hook and a big log. 
They put down the hook into her house. When she 
bit it, they hauled her up. When she was hooked, 
she sang a song and fell down to the floor. 


Cin / kwe'na / mayo’yaya 

fin / kwe’na / mayo’yaya 
, , j , 4 

a’yaya’k-a / naya’kai 


why / I (interrog.) / did go up 
(same ) 
(meaningless ) 


The two men said it was enough for her because she 
was hurt. They tried to hook her a second time but 
she did not want to bite it [hesitated]. Then she bit 
it. They pulled her up slowly. The blood came down 
from herear. Shesangagain. [Song repeated.] She 
fell down. She didn’t move when they went down in 
the house. They thought she had died. She didn’t 
move when they pushed her. They went down to 
their kayaks and went back to the village. 

Now these two men again went to see her. When 
they got near the house, they saw a pretty woman. 
So the older brother took her back and married her. 

They had a daughter. Their daughter had become 
a young woman now. One evening when she went 
out, she looked back and saw a woman at the entrance. 
She tried to go in but the woman forced her out. The 
woman asked her, “‘I came to get you. Wouldn't 
you like to go?”” She said she wanted to tell her 
mother first. That woman packed her to the shore. 
The woman lived alone on the shore. There were a 
lot of human heads in that house. 
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Her parents looked for her but they couldn't find 
her any place. Her mother said that gaéo’ayax had 
taken her. (That was the name of the woman who 
packed her away.) Then her mother took off her 


right boot. She took a cupful of water out of her 
boot. When she looked down through it, she said 
that woman gato’ayax took her daughter away. 


When she put the boot on again, then at her left side 
she took out little white clothes. She blew them up 
and they got bigger and bigger. She put them on and 
Then she got her daughter. She brought 
That woman [ga¢o’ayax] always cooked the 
So she got her daughter before 


went out. 
her back. 
people and ate them. 
she cooked her. 

Now one summer morning she was hunting some 
roots and plants. A man came to the daughter. 
Phat man told her, “You must go with me. _ I'll take 
So they went. When they got to the shore, 
they saw his kavak. He took herin his kavak. They 
traveled, land on the right and sea on the left. They 


vou.” 


saw a big village with lots of houses and storehouses. 
They went to his house. When they went in, it was 
a clean with many While they 
staved there, that man brought in some caribou meat, 
He married 
ivory belt, voung 


house nice things. 
and after that some bearded-seal meat. 
her. He made her some clothing: 
sealskin boots. 

Now her parents were looking for her but they could 
not find her anywhere. Her father took a little box. 
When they opened one end of it, they saw a little heart 
When they opened the other end, they saw 
a little world. They found [saw] their daughter in a 
big village. Her father told his wife she was staving 
in a comfortable place, in a village called kadyoya’- 


beating. 


miut {sandy-place people], so she would be all right. 
They kept her there. She bore a son. Her husband 
was chief of the big village. They got her parents and 


staved there in the big village. That’s the end. 


THE CHIEF’S WIFE 


Told by kusauvax 


There was a big village built at the sea shore. The 
‘chief there never begot a child. 

They hooked a lot of codfish and other fish and 
When the weather was getting 
They kept some 


seined some fishes. 
colder, they fixed their food supply. 
for the Bladder Feast. 

When it was getting cold and snowy, it was time to 
have a dance. One man went out from the kazigi and 
called out that it was time to have a dance; so every- 
one got ready for that night. The chief brought in 
some caribou skins to get [barter for] some wood for 
a sweat bath. After they had their sweat bath, the 
chief put a “skin’’ on the drum. The chief’s wife 


brought in one big kantag full of ice cream for the 
whole kazigi to eat. 


rHE SOCIAL CULTURE OF 








THE NUNIVAK ESKIMO 

The fifth evening of the Bladder Feast, for the child 
who was going into the kazigi for the first time, they 
put various skins and gut in the kazigi and gave them 
as presents to the oldest men. For every child who 
was entering the kazigi for the first time, its parents 
gave presents. After that, when the women went into 
the kazigi, the chief's wife did not come in because shi 
Was trving to tattoo her chin. The chief got anery 
When she went in as they 
were ready to sing, she stood in front of him for the 
He kicked her and pushed her down in the 
She went out and instead of coming out 


because she was so late. 


singing. 
entrance. 
the entrance-way, she went down in the ground. 
Chat woman traveled. While she traveled, she saw 
a light in front of her. She 
walked to that light. 
hole in the ground. 
and saw that she was coming to the shore of the sea. 
She turned so that the sea was on her right side and 
(When 
she was traveling below the land, her gut parka and 
clothes were old and all black.) She had to 
travel without anv lunch; she picked only some plants 
for food and camped in some holes. She went tothe 
point. She had no meat or dried fish, so she got weak. 
She traveled to a point. When she the 
point, she saw one house. She thought there were 
When she went in, she saw 
many animals 


It got closer and bigger. 
When she reached it, it was a 
She went up through the hole 


the land on her left; so she traveled along. 


very 


got on 


no people there at all. 
no human but there were 
that had been killed. When it was getting dark, 
she went into a corner and put a curtain in front of 
her. When it got dark, there came some people. 
They opened the skylight and put down some seals, 


beings 


“gowal'e’naoxanpi't’a, that{’s what] one [of us| 
There were five of them and each one put 


saving: 
caught.” 


down a seal. They went in. After they had_ their 
supper, they were fast asleep. 
Next morning, just at daybreak they went out. 


There was a little boy and he staved with the woman. 
She found no cooked food, so she cooked food, and she 
cooked lots of blubber. They had a good time. The 
little boy got her everything she needed. When it 
was getting dark, she lighted a seal-oil lamp, then hid 
again. The little boy knew but did not say anything. 

The five men when they got home saw the lighted 
lamp. They forgot to put down what they caught. 
They went in and tried to take the light. When it 
nearly burned them, they said, ‘It is trying to fight 
me." While they were playing with the fire, their 
little brother, the litthe boy who stayed with the 
woman, told them not to play with it too much. The 
When one of them turned, he saw 
They 


hire would go out. 
the cooked food. They were very surprised. 
had never seen cooked food before; they always ate 
their food raw. While they were eating, the little boy 
did not eat. He walked around singing that they 
were going to have a good mother. 


One of his brothers asked him to sing louder. “Then 
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he sang louder that they were going to have a good 
mother, and they understood. They asked him where 
So he went to that corner and pulled off the 
curtain and they saw that woman. 

The oldest brother married her. And she took good 
care of them. Every now and then she asked them 
whether they had a mother and they answered that 
They had a mother but they did 
not like to keep her there. Then she told the boy to 
take sinew to his mother, to make a sinew thread. 
Their mother did it quickly, and it was very good. 
But the woman did not know where she lived. 

When the five went out, the little boy went to get 
his mother. There canie a brown bear—that was 
their mother. When that brown bear went in, the 
woman told her to wait a while. Then she threw 
down all the meat in the house to it. 

She threw a piece of meat with a bone in it. That 
brown bear tried to eat it but that bone stuck in its 
throat. It went out, then she went out after it. The 
brown bear’s sons were coming and the little boy went 
down to meet them. The brown bear died from the 
bone in its throat. The little bov took the teeth from 
his mother and made them into a crown. 

The five brothers were all singing but the little boy 
sang, ‘Our sister-in-law killed our mother. Here are 
her teeth. | used them for a crown.” 


she was. 


she was very poor. 


ukua’kam-a’nawut / tuku’ta our brother’s wife mother (obj.) / 
killed her 


these are her teeth 
(these that) she used 


maku’tai-tamatu’tai 


naii’xtuxsu ‘tal for small 


seal 


They did not do anything to the woman when they 
went home. 

One day they went hunting. 
some mussels. 


They brought home 
Next time when they started out, they 
took her with them to get mussels. They took her 
to a little island. She found many mussels there. 
They all left her. She bore a child [was pregnant]. 
When it was high tide, that island disappeared. Yet 
her husband did not want to take’her. When the tide 
was getting higher the five boys became white whales 
and bumped her on her legs. She became a killer 
whale (a whale with big teeth). She fought all the 
white whales. She sang a song and dived way down. 

When she saw white whales, she always killed them. 
She swam out in the sea until only the top of the land 
could be seen. She multiplied and made many killer 
Whales. [Idea apparently is that this was origin of 
these whales. ] 


THE TERNS 


Told by kusauyax 


Two 
The 
Her granddaughter took her to a 


Once there was a village built by a point. 
lived there: a grandchild and a grandmother. 
grandmother died. 
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(At the other side of the 
When she finished burying 


dry place and buried her. 
village was a big pond.) 
her, she went home. 

In summer thev caught a lot of fish, but after that 
the fish did not go into the rivers very much and it got 
windy and stormy. 

Now one summer the fish did not go into the river 
and they did not catch any fish at all. So they used 
their old fish supply during the summer. That poor 
girl tried to get her food from the people. 

When winter came, it got very stormy and they 
could hardly cook their food. They took some of their 
houses and used them for firewood. 


to (at?) this village 
(meaningless ) 

to this village 

axpa’gania’xtuxku’t we will stop / we 
stop 

to this village 
ingless) 

hey / are you hungry? 


, = , ) tes 
nu’nano’nodkonu’n ja la 


nu’nano’ndkonu’n 


a’xpa’gania’xtuxku’t will 


nu’nano’ndkonun / aia (mean- 


ka’m-ako / ka’xtu’¢ika’ 
While it was storming, they heard a voice singing that 
When he reached the first house, he called out, 
“Are vou hungry when it is storming?’”” But he did 
not hear anything. He went on and did the same at 
the second house. He called in but did not hear any 
answer. [Song repeated.| 

He kept on to the last house. 
called out, “Are you hungry?” 
answer. He came to the house where the poor girl 
was. The people thought she might answer, so they 
covered her with something. [Song repeated.] When 
he called in at that last house, the poor girl answered, 
“Yes, we're hungry.”” Then two fishes dropped in at 
the skylight. Then the voice went away. 

The poor girl’s name was aka’kin. When the people 
went out, that poor girl saw herself in a faraway place, 
staving in a cove among the woods. She did not see 
her village and she did not know where she was then. 
It was summer, a clear sunshiny day. While she was 
waiting, she heard a voice singing. 

She thought she heard two people singing from the 
river as they were going out. So she listened and 
watched for them. 


song. 


At each house he 
But they did not 


ka’tatuli’ma-tuli’ma 
ka’tatuli’ma-tuli’ma 
(a)maga’yaki’mi / ta’nani 

“7 , ey 4 / ~7 4 
i‘laga’vaki’mi / ta’nani 

a’niu’ya / a’niu’na / a’niuna’cixo* 


From the direction of the singing, she saw two terns: 
a common tern and another tern. 

When the song ended, one of the terns tried to catch 
fish but never caught any. But the common tern 
always made a catch. [Song repeated.] 


20 The entire song was meaningless according to the interpreter. 
Although it may be today, clearly it had meaning once upon a 
time: i’‘laga- is root for relative or parent; a’ni, mother. 
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They were going toward her. When one of them 
made a catch in front of her, he took it up and gave it 
to her. Then when they disappeared in back of her, 
they became men, one of them the older. They told 
her, “If you would like to have one of us for your 
husband, slap him on the head, the one you want to 
husband She slapped the one on the 
head that had a beard. It became a tern, the kind 
with a big head. She touched the head of the other 
one, the vounger one, with her finger and it became 


have for a 


a tern, the kind with a small head and a spot on the 
head. 

They told her to gO in the house. When she stood 
up, she saw a kazigi and a house. When she went in, 
she saw the beds all fresh and clean. The young man 
put her on the other bench. They told her they were 
going to get fresh food for her. 

Now when they were gone, that young woman called 
her grandmother, *“Grandmother, will vou come here?” 
Then her grandmother [protector? spirit helper ?] 
stepped in, a young woman wearing beads and all fine 
and with a clean body. Her grandmother said, “I am 
very thankful that vou are living well here.”’ Her 
grandmother had her stand in the middle of the house 
and she rubbed her hands along the girl’s back. Then 
she [the girl] got beads in her ears and her nose and 
on her lips. 

Now When they came in, 
they saw two young women in the house and they 
looked very nice. That girl told the bearded man to 
sit on the other woman. When the men sat on the 


women, they loved them very much. 


the men came home. 


Those two men caught many seals—bearded seals 
The girl’s grandmother had a child 
in her womb. When it was born, it was a boy, with 
a duck’s bill in its forehead sticking into its brain. 
The father and mother named him pu’‘uya’lex. 

The granddaughter had a son. When it was born, 
one side had no ear; the other side had an ear but it 
When they grew to be men, the older 
one used to catch a lot of seals and fish with his bill. 
When he caught seals, he bit the heart and killed them 
The vounger one would find caribou and 


and other seals. 


was flattened. 


instantly. 
would call to them. 
the caribou fell over dead. 
They staved there and never had any trouble 


Then when he opened his ear, 
(That boy’s name was 
i’nu.) 
again. 


THE DEAD WIFI 


Told by kusauyax 


wife and a husband) 
They gathered 
food in hunted caribou 
and the wife gathered dock leaves. They did not 
know of any other persons and they did not have any 
dogs. Even though the wife was not sick, she told 
her husband that when she died he should bury her 


There were two 
staving by the sea, without any child. 
The husband 


persons (a 


the summer. 


CULTURE OF 
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and stay at their home for three days after she was 
Then when he left home, at the first thing that 
Her husband was sur- 


dead. 
happened, to remember her. 
prised and did not know what she meant or what to do 
with a dead Even though he found dead 
seals, he did not know what death was. 

She did not tee] 


person. 


Now his wife one day got sick. 
like eating even though her husband told her to eat. 
She lay in bed. Her husband was surprised to see his 
wife [that way]. She turned away from him. When 
her, she never moved any Her 
He watched 


he looked at more. 
husband thought she was still breathing. 
her but she did not breathe anv more. He was very 
surprised. 

He put her in their own house, then covered thx 
entrance, then covered the skylight too. He mad 
himself a shelter beside the house and staved thers 
that night. He camped there the next night. The 
third night, when the sun went down, when it was 
getting dark he got very scared. He tried to sleep but 
could not sleep. He put some food in his kavak, and 
\nd he started down 


When 
The 


some skin for his boot soles. 
to the sea. He traveled all night that night. 
day came, he saw land. He traveled all day. 
land got bigger. He got there that night. 

When he got to the point, he saw a big village. He 
found a little house and staved there for the night. 
He took his kavak up and he went in. When he went 
in, the old woman said to her grandchild to look in the 
entrance, [to see] who was there. [The storyteller 
demonstrated how she talked with her lower lip pulled 
in and held without moving.] Her granddaughter 
went out and she saw a man go into their entrance. 
When she went in, she told her grandmother that sh« 
saw a person she never saw before, with a mink parka. 
He went in because they told him to go in. When he 
went in, he sat beside the granddaughter and married 
her right away. 

Thev staved there. He never thought of his wife. 
While staving there, he found a thing his wife had 
worked. Then he thought of her. His new wife 
asked him, “Did vou think of her now?’ Then he 
said ‘‘Yes.”’ 

At wintertime the ice was very smooth across the 
strait to the other land. He traveled with five dogs 
on each side of a sled, ten dogs altogether. He trav- 
eled to see his dead wife. He traveled all night. 
When day came, he saw land. When it got dark, he 
got there. He turned the sled back toward the other 
land. When he saw his old house, it was lighted. He 
told his dogs not to be noisy. When he looked in, he 
On the right side her hair was 
He called 


vou come 


saw his wife was risen. 
not braided; on the left side it was braided. 
her, “I was going to take vou. Wouldn't 
with me?” He did this three 
times; the third time she answered, ‘‘You know | told 
vou to stay here three days.” Then he went down 
linto the house]. She told him that she would chase 


But he got no answer. 
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him all his lifetime. She turned around. She had no 
flesh. That man ran out and pushed his sled and got 
on it. While he was traveling, he heard a cry, ‘‘l 
won't finish in your lifetime.’ When he turned, he 
saw a woman coming with a seal-oil lamp. Even 
though she was seated, she was traveling fast. When 
she was ready to catch him, he dropped his mitten. 
When she reached that mitten, she counted the fingers 
of the mitten, “One, one, one, one, one.”” Every time 
she counted, she bored a hole in the mitten with her 
needle. 

She came on. She was ready, to catch him again. 
Then he dropped the other mitten. She called out, 
“Even though vou make me slow, with this, I'll not 
stop in vour life.” He traveled all night. When she 
was ready to catch him again, he cut loose one of his 
She counted how many ribs it had: ‘One, one, 
(She burnt it with her lamp; when she 
could see its ribs, she counted them.) When she was 
going to catch him, he cut a dog from his team, and 
she stopped to count its ribs: “One, one, one. 4 
Then the third dog he cut loose and she counted: 
“One, one, one.”” She called out, “I'll not stop in 
your life.” He did the same with all his dogs. As 
he cut the tenth, he could reach his house if he ran. 
He ran up to his second wife’s house. As he ran up, 
he met a man without any eves or flesh. He was 
very scared. That man from the ground ran side- 
ways. He ran past him and went into the entrance. 
He watched and he saw those two meet and sink down 
in the land. He went in. He didn’t see his wife. 
While he was waiting, his wife came in. She told him 
not to be scared any more, to hunt anywhere he 
wanted. They never had any trouble again. That's 
the end. 


dogs. 


one, one, one.” 


WHY NO ONE MAKES STRING FIGURES 
IN THE EVENING 


Told by mavéya‘'lage’a 


There was a girl who always plaved string games 
during the evening. Her parents told her not to do 
that, but she didn’t pay any attention. She plaved 
them as much as she wanted. 

They lived at li’gaxmiut. During the winter she 
went over to kaii’gayval’gamiut [said to be on west side 
of Nunivak]. She spent the night there because it 
was too late for her to go back. In the evening she 
lighted her lamp. Her lamp became queer, it grew 
dim. A mist came in through the door. It thickened 
and became a man with a baby’s intestine in his hand 
and a skull hanging at the end of it as if it were on a 
string [in place of the intestine]. He said, ‘‘Let’s play 
string games and see who will win. The one who 
finishes the game first will eat the other one.”’ 

The girl asked him to wait while she untied her 
bootstring [around top of boot], which was made of 
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grass, because she didn’t have any other grass string. 
She took the string from her boot, twisted it just once 
and held it up between her hands as if it were a string 
figure. She said, ‘See, | have finished already.” The 
spirit cried ‘Ai!’ and went out. 

The girl got scared and went outside. It was bright 
moonlight. There were sand dunes across the river. 
When she looked, the spirit had already crossed the 
river and was going to the dunes. [They were called 
ta’/nagox ‘am pa’n'ui, baby’s dunes, after that.] 

The girl started to go home that night. On her 
way she got sick. As soon as she got home, she told 
the story about what she had seen. Right away she 
started vomiting little pieces of human skin (she had 
eaten the spirit without knowing it, because she said 
she finished her string figure first), and she died the 
following day. 


TWO LITTLE BIRDS 


Told by kusauyvax 


Once there were little birds, male and female. They 
were preparing to go. The husband carried the kazigi 
and the wife carried her house. And the husband 
carried their spring. His wife had a little bird in her 
womb. So they started out. The wife was slow to 
travel, but her husband went fast. Both sang a song 
while traveling. 


two little birds / these 

are traveling 

(above two lines repeated ) 

their mother bird / alone / is slow 
(not fast ?) 

their father bird / alone / is faster 

(cry of the birds) 


Cilu’m(a )tiuksu’yax* / ‘u’ku 
mayoi xlagex 

(above two lines repeated ) 
a’nayiu’at / kimi / ¢uka’nani 


ata’yiu’at / kimi / Cuka’tuni 
Giu‘liu‘liu‘liu’ 


Then they landed on a niggerhead [hummock on 
tundra]. Then his wife said, “Shall I have the child 
here?’’ But her husband said, ‘‘If a man comes here, 
he will kill us.””, They traveled another day by singing 
and landed on a niggerhead. [Song repeated.] 

Then his wife said to him again that she would like 
to have little birds here but her husband told her not 
to lay eggs here. They camped all night there and 
had their breakfast on worms. 

After they traveled by singing the fifth day, his wife 
said, ‘‘Shall I lay the eggs here?”” The husband said, 
“If you lay the eggs here, the man will kill us.””. [Song 
repeated each time narrator told of birds traveling.] 

Next day, the sixth day, they had their breakfast 
of worms and traveled by singing. Again his wife 
said, “Shall I lay an egg here?’’ Again her husband 
answered, ‘If vou lay an egg here, the man will try 
to kill us.” So they camped all night. 

On the seventh day, they had their breakfast in the 
morning; after their breakfast, they traveled along and 
landed on a niggerhead. [Song and question and an- 
swer repeated.| 
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Then they started the ninth day and traveled all 
day until sunset. When they reached a niggerhead, 
they landed. [Question and answer.] So they camped 
all night. ° 

On the tenth day they had their breakfast of worms 
and flies. That day they 
a village. They were going toward it. They 
made a nest before they reached the village, far from 
the village. When they finished the nest, the wife 
laid an egg there and they saw that it was a female. 
Che mother bird and the daughter took a bath every 
The father hunted worms in front of the village 


hen they traveled along. 
Saw 


day. 
where the people emptied out their slop buckets. 

One morning while the father bird was hunting some 
worms in front of the kazigi, a boy came out with his 
dish. He saw the bird hunting worms. The boy took 
a rock and hit him on his head. 

When the wife found out that he was killed, while 
the people were asleep, she took her husband up to 
her nest. Then next day, they [mother and daughter] 
dug the grave to put the husband in. She put the 
husband in the grave and put a stake, a blade of grass, 


on the grave. 


wika’ka / vai'‘ye my husband / (meaningless) 


wika’ka / va1‘‘ve same) 


tayo’t / ila’nita / milu’ka[ga?Jlu’ku people / one of them / did it 


iyoa’‘lu / kaki'fkagalu’ku 


his brain / burst out 


The wife sang this song. While she was crying, a 
ptarmigan landed by her. That ptarmigan said, ‘I'll 
That female bird answered, ‘You 
won't be my husband because vou have red eyebrows 


like blood.”’ 


(This is what the little bird called to the ptarmigan.| 


be your husband.” 


taox‘we'nina / ka’naxpa’lage’a see that one / talking 


i‘lixka , 
ago’kato’ve 


kawe(y )lieno’aya’ganex has eves / of red 


ago’kato’ve bloody bloody 


yvago’katove (no meaning 
ka’valuna’ya(x )kato’ve evebrows 


kawi'nakato’ve of red 


(This is what the ptarmigan answered]: 


win / win / kea’giu your husband / your hus- 
band / weep for him 
win / win / kea’giu (same) 


axsa’xoa / ima’nx:(a)tox / tama’nax his stomach / is filled 


(with) / all kinds 
ko’vduax / aka’lanax worms / fresh 
ko’viluax / aka’lanax (same) 


While she was crying for her husband again, a crane 


landed. He said, “I'll be vour husband.”’ 


kwit / kwir / wi’kena me / me / take for husband 
kwit / kwi- / wi’kema (same) 

i’nagota’ka / ima’nx:(a)tox my stomach / is filled (with) 
ciuta’x / aka’lanax worms / fresh 


She answered, “I'll not be 
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red eyebrows and long legs.”” The crane said, “win, 
win, kea’giu”’ [‘‘win’’ song repeated] and he flew awa 

Next day the female bird and her daughter started 
off. While traveling, they had the sea on their right 
and the land on their left. When night came, they 
camped by gathering wood and grasses. 

Every day they traveled. On their way, while the 
were following the cape, they heard something mak¢ 
a tapping sound, like chopping. While traveling, the, 
saw a man in a cove chopping wood. After the birds 
went into the cove, they washed their heads. After 
they washed their heads, they went to that man. He 
was using a maul [and wedge] to chop wood. When 
his tool bounced off, he had to get it. But when the 
birds reached him, his tool bounced off and they got it 
for him. The man pulled it as hard as he could and 
took it. He said, ‘‘When I wanted to marry vou, did 
you marry me?” Then he became a ptarmigan, ran 
around them, and flew away. 

Again the next day they were traveling. They 
followed the cape. While they were following it, they 
heard a man chopping again. Then she [Little Bird] 
saw a man chopping wood when she went on the other 
side of the point. While they were going toward the 
man, they saw water. So they washed their heads. 
Then they went to the man. When they reached 
him, they saw he was a tall man. He had a fawn 
parka on. When his tool bounced away, they gave 
it to him. When she gave it to him, the man didn't 
say anything. When it bounced again, she gave it to 
him. The man took hold of it and said, ““When | 
wanted to marry vou, did you, ves or no?”’ He flew 
When she looked, she saw a crane. 

On the other side 


away. 
Next day they traveled along. 
of the point, they saw a little house. Then when they 
reached that house, they went in. When they went 
in, they saw an old man who lived in that house. He 
told them that they should make their home in his 
house. He gave them some food. At night while 
they were resting, the old man was sharpening some- 
thing, during the night. He sharpened some of his 
tools. That night they went out. The daughter 
wanted to defecate, so they went out. The old man 
told them not to stay too long. He tied them with a 
skin rope because he thought they might run away. 
When they went out, they saw some roots of a tree 
in front of his house. They tied the rope to these 
Then the woman carried her daughter and ran 
away to the shore. After they went away, the old 
man did not know where they had gone. He pulled 
the rope as hard as he could but could not pull it in. 
Suddenly something gave way. He went out and saw 
the roots but did not see any sign of a person. 
While the two female birds were flying far away, 
The old man went after them. 
He called to them that he 
Then when the 


roots. 


they heard a noise. 
He wanted to kill them. 
would kill them if he caught them. 
old man was near and ready to catch them, the woman 
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said, “My grandmother told me that if I called her for 
help, she would help me.” 


She called, 


(meaningless ) 

my grandmother (archaic word) 
high bushes / make them grow 
end 


nao’xam / nao’xam / nao’xam 


ma ‘lugayolu’ma : 
uxti’xpit / naoya’tska’kat 
xkuwit / plama’ylagit cannot be seen 

Then bushes grew up behind them, between them 
and the old man. Then she called again for help. 
When she called, tall grasses grew up behind them. 
But the old man ran after them still. He was cutting 
all the grass on his way. He nearly caught them. 
So she called for help again. She wanted a river to 
flow out with tall trees floating on the river. 
(meaningless) 


my grandmother 
river / made flow out 


nao’xam / nao’xam / nao’xam 


ma‘luga’yolu’ma 
kui’xtupax / ta’xawa’yaskalu’ku 


When the river flowed out, they were on the other 
side of the river. After he had crossed the river, he 
ran after them. He nearly caught them. So the 
female bird called for help, to have big rocks grow up. 
Then after the rocks grew up, she sat down facing the 
rocks, without running away. He was running after 
them, cutting these rocks. He had a sharp knife. 
He cut all these rocks. At the last chance, the little 
bird called for help, that when he hit that last rock, 
his tool must break. When he cut the last rock, it 
bounced up and hit him on the head and killed him. 

On their way after that, they found a kazigi and a 
house. There were lots of fish outside these houses, 
on the fish racks. When they reached these houses, 
a woman came out, who was bent on one side. She 
said they should go in the house. When they went in, 
they saw this woman and her two daughters. One of 
the two daughters told the birds that the crooked 
woman would cook them ina pot. The daughter said 
they should cook this woman, her head on the bottom 
of the pot and her feet at the top of the pot. Then 
the crooked woman said, “You must cook me. Put 
my feet on the bottom of the pot, and my head in the 
water at the top.””. She hung up a pot of water. The 
two birds cut up the crooked woman and put her head 
in the pot first, then her body, then her feet. While 
she was cooking, there came a call from the pot to 
take her out: ‘“Take me out. My eyes are going to 
burst out.””. But they kept her there still, even though 
she called out. Then again she called, “One of my 
eves is going to burst out.”” One of her daughters 
tried to take her out, but Little Bird kept her from 
taking her out. Then the other eve burst out. Then 
Little Bird took the pot off the fire and poured it out 
where the people defecated. That woman had always 
killed all the strangers who came, but Little Bird 
cooked her head first, then her body, then her feet, 
and killed her. There were many houses in that vil- 
lage where the crooked woman lived. She had killed 
all the people before Little Bird came. She cooked 
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her to death, never to rise up again. That crooked 
woman’s daughters had human fingernails all over 
their parkas. 

There was a woman besides these two daughters. 
She was the one who took Little Bird away from this 
village and took her to her home. At the other side 
of the point, they saw many houses. She took Little 
Bird to that single house [a house apart from the 
village]. When they went in, they saw an old woman 
and her grandchild. She asked the two little birds to 
stay with her. 

From the sun came a man one morning. He came 
to the house where the hostess lived. He took Little 
Bird up to the sun and dropped her down through the 
air. She thought of her grandmother. [Did not call 
her, just thought of her.] Before she reached the 
water, there came a little fish. Little Bird fell on the 
fish’s back. She herself became a little fish and swam 
toward the shore. On her way, she saw small seals’ 
villages [the seals called na’s‘it], then levtaks’ villages. 
Their dogs were spotted seals. Then walrus’ vil- 
Now she arrived inland where there was no 
sea. She arrived at her grandmother’s house. Her 
grandmother gave her charms: a rock, a ratskin, gum, 
and some cotton [‘‘Alaska cotton’’]. She returned to 
her hostess. That woman told Little Bird, ‘‘There’s 
a woman in the village who does tricks on strangers. 
When she hears you are here, she will want to play a 
trick on you.” 

Now there were two big kazigis in the village. One 
of them had no people in it but the other one had some 
people. When that woman wanted to do a trick 
[have a contest in magic], she went into that kazigi 
where there were no people. Her house was near that 
kazigi 

Next morning came two young men. They told 
Little Bird, “If vou want to have a trick on that 
woman, come right away.”’ But the hostess said she 
should not go. Then next morning (second morning) 
came two young men. They told that Little Bird 
that she must go right to that woman to have tricks. 
But the old woman told her not to go right away. So 
Little Bird answered, “I shan’t go right now.’’ So 
they went out. The third morning there came an- 
other two young men. They said, ‘‘You must come 
right away, to have tricks.’ Little Bird answered, 
“I shall go right now.’’ The old woman told her, 
“There is a lot of water in the kazigi. If you open 
the cover of the fireplace, there will be water in the 
fireplace."” While she was preparing to go over, a 
young boy came. He said, ‘‘There’s a woman in the 
kazigi waiting for you now.”” Then Little Bird took 
off her bird parka and was ready to go over to her. 
[Little Bird had a human form. She was simply wear- 
ing a birdskin parka.]| While she was going to the 
kazigi, she was scared and trembled. She thought 
that woman might kill her. She reached the kazigi. 
When she stepped in, there was no dust or grass in 


lages. 
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When she was going to step 
She thought that woman might 
she saw that woman 


the entrance passage. 
in, she was shivering. 

kill her. When went in, 
sitting at the back of the kazigi. The Tricky Woman 
lwi’linata’galcx] told her to sit by When 
Little Bird looked down, the fireplace was full of water 
She sat still, in 


she 
the door. 


and the water was whirling around. 
order not to show her shivering. 
Now she saw pieces of wood in the corners above 
the water. Then Tricky stood on one of them in the 
She told her to stand on the other one in 
the opposite corner. Tricky told Little Bird to run 
The one who 


corner. 


around, stepping from corner to corner. 
was caught would drop down in the water where there 
were a lot of sea worms. Now when Tricky said, 
“Ready,” they started running, going from corner to 
corner around the water. ‘Tricky was about to catch 
her. Little Bird remembered her grandmother. She 
said, ‘Did you say vou wanted me to call you? If 
you remember me, help me if vou can."” While Little 
Bird was running, something came out of her throat. 
While running, she spit it on her hand. It was small 
and oblong. She ran, holding it in her hand. Now 
Tricky caught her; when she was going to push her, 

She became a rock and 
She forgot where she was 
because she became a rock. She realized where she 
was then. She was in the sea, When 
this shellfish swam to the shore and opened up on the 
shore, she saw the little house where her hostess was. 
Her grandmother helped her to go back to her home. 

When she went in to her hostess, she was surprised 
to see that Little Bird. She said, ‘| was trving to get 
away from the worms, and | arrived here.”’ Now that 
Little Bird told the boy to tell Tricky she wanted to 


she swallowed the rock again. 
dropped down in the water. 


in a seashell. 


have a trick with her again the next morning. She 
wanted to have the same kind of trick. She told 
Tricky to go into the kazigi and wait for her. So the 


Then Little Bird went to the kazigi 
without any shivering. Tricky was all ready to have 
the Little Bird sat on Without 
waiting very long, Little Bird said, “It is time to have 
a race around the water.’ So they stood up at the 
When they were ready, Little Bird was 
thinking there must be a big worm in that water. 
While she was thinking, a big worm appeared among 
the worms, with a big mouth on its breast. They 


boy went away. 


game. her seat. 


cormers. 


started to run around the water. While they were 
running, Little Bird felt something on her neck. 
When she took it, she saw it was a little ratskin. She 


As she ran around, she 
The big worm 


put it on and became a rat. 
pushed the woman into the water. 
took her and carried her way down underneath and 
When Little Bird went back to her 
She was not wearing 


she was drowned. 
seat, something had happened. 
the ratskin. She was just as she had been before. 
While she was staying in the kazigi, the people outside 
said, “Tricky was drowned and taken by the worm.” 
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After they said that, Little Bird left the kazigi be- 
cause she was feeling very warm. Then she went 
back to her hostess. 

Now the old woman said to Little Bird that she had 
But, if he 
wanted to marry her, someone else would not let Little 
Bird have him. 

Little Bird’s daughter married the chief of this 
village. Little Bird’s daughter had three children. 
(Little Bird had not married yet.) The chief gave 
presents when the children killed little birds.”! 

Now one evening when the mother bird went out to 
defecate, when she returned to her hostess’s house, she 
saw a man she had never seen in this village. The 
voung man would not let her go into the house. She 
felt like flying. She spit up something. It was gum. 
She smeared it on her soles, then she did not feel like 
flying. The young man said, “I will marry you.” 
She answered: ‘You shall not marry me.”’ She was 
getting cold out there, but the young man would not 
let her go in. When the man turned around, Little 
Bird saw where to put her head, where to put her 
hands, where to put her knees, to hold on so she would 
not fall when he flew up. He flew away, even without 
wings. He traveled by singing this song: 


a son somewhere, who would marry her. 


my grandfather / my grandfather 

my old grandfather 

wants me to get vou ; 
away 

my grandfather 


my old grandfather 


(a)pa’xpama”™ / (a)pa’xpama’: 
apa’x-pax-pax-luga’ma 


amame’ (c)x‘e from far- 


axfa’s:‘koa’tan 


(a)pa’xpama”: / (a)pa’xpama’”: my grandfather 


apa’x-pax-pax-lua’ma™ 


The man let her peep through his necklace. When 
she peeped, they were going around a mountain. 
Around the mountain were cliffs. On top the moun- 
tain she saw two houses (one house and a kazigi) and 
two storehouses and many racks for drying things. 
Now when they went into the house, she saw many 
things: clay pots and some fresh fish. That man told 
her, ‘If anybody knows vou are here, they won't let 
me have you. They will try to get vou.” 

Next winter it was clear and moonlight in the eve- 
ning. She went out to relieve herself. She looked 
up. From the moon, there came a little black thing. 
There came a man from the moon. She went in and 
told her husband she saw a man coming down from 
the moon. Her husband said, ‘“That man is coming 
to take vou away from me. You will not stay the 
The man was still coming 
down from the moon. Little Bird’s husband told her 
to open a corner of the house floor. When she opened 
the corner, she saw another world that was springtime. 
Her husband dropped her down through the hole. 
She became cotton [‘‘Alaska cotton’’] and dropped 
She did not know anything [because she was 
The man from the moon flew in through 


rest of the year here.” 


down. 
transformed]. 


It has nothing to do with 


21 This reflects Nunivak culture. 
plot or characters of the story. 
2 Jua’ma instead of luga’ma is said deliberately. 
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When he found she was not there, he 
Then she flew up again. She 
rose by the house of a grandmother and grandchild. 
Little Bird staved with the grandmother and the 
grandchild. She was thinking of her husband. She 
did not know where her husband lived but she still 
had him in her mind. 

Now one morning while the people in the village 
were sleeping, she went out. When she looked down, 
she saw a little kavak coming toward her. While she 
watched it, she saw herself going to it. Now when 
she reached the kayak, the kayakman was clothed 
with gut parka, water boots, and sealskin mittens. 
He told her to lie flat on the stern. He went under 
the water and they traveled along. When they went 
under the water, she saw another world that was as 
light as could be. They traveled with the land on 
their left and water on their right. They traveled by 
singing this song: 


the skylight. 
returned to the moon. 


where (did) I / where (did) I 


travel 


na’nima’ni’ 
ima’maka’ 
(above two lines repeated ) 


na’nima‘’ni” 
ago"‘laye’ in sea 

(above two lines repeated ) 
manala’yani on shore 
ma’nika / ima’maka 


snaga’yanl 


here / in sea 
on shoreline 
(sound of a kavak going fast in the 


Water ) 


ciya’: 


When they stopped, that litthke kayak turned over. 
The man told her to go to shore. When Little Bird 
went to the shore, she saw her husband. She ran as 
fast as she could to her husband. 

Then they all stayed there: Little Bird and her 
husband and her daughter, son-in-law and their chil- 
dren. Whenever they had a Bladder Feast, Little 
Bird always disappeared. Then next year she ap- 
peared again. Little Bird got her hostess, the grand- 
mother and grandchild, and they all lived in one place. 
Little Bird’s daughter became a great medicine woman. 
They became a big village there. That’s all. 


MINK AND RAVEN 


Told by kusauyax 


There was a low mountain on the south side [of 
Nunivak]. Mink was wondering if men and women 
should become old. Mink thought if an old man or 
woman rolled down that mountain, he would become 
young again. Mink was going to make people young. 
But Raven said no. 

When people got old, Mink always let them roll 
down that mountain and become young again. But 
Raven took a crab and buried it near a village. He 
made a grave for the crab and erected crossed stakes 
above it. He pretended to cry. He told Mink that 
the village would look better if people did that way. 
Mink after that had a great disappointment. 


People 
always died after that. 


RAVEN TALES (FIRST VERSION) 


Told by kusauyax 


Once there lived a raven™ alone in a house. He 
had a well [spring?] back of his house. One day when 
he had no food, he went along the shore. On his way 
he saw some sea urchins. When he reached them, he 
killed them with his feet without picking them with 
his bill. 

On his way, he heard something make a sound. He 
went after it. He left the shore, went to the land to 
find what made the noise. When he went up on the 
land, he saw two men on the hillside cutting up a 
reindeer they had caught. Raven did not let the two 
men see him. Before he went up from the shore, he 
found one herring and he smeared it all over his body. 
Then after they had cut the caribou, they took the 
tallow and laid it aside and let it dry on the land. 
Then when the two men finished cutting the caribou, 
Raven stood up and went to them. When Raven 
reached them, the two men asked him, ‘‘Where did 
vou find all the herring?” Raven said, “I picked lots 
of herring down there in front of vou. I got too warm, 
so | came up here to tell you.” 

Then when the two men were ready to go, Raven 
said he would stay there to keep the birds from eating 
the caribou. When the men disappeared, Raven 
started to eat the caribou tallow. While he was eating 
it, the two men came up. They said to each other, 
“Raven has been fooling us. He said he found a lot 
of herring, and he’s been eating the caribou tallow 
now.’ When they tried to kill him, Raven dodged. 
Every time they tried to hit him, he always dodged. 
After Raven teased them, he had to go back to his 
home. After that he never did anything, so he had to 
stay at home. That's the end. 

Once there lived a raven in a kazigi. Raven never 
saw any dust in that kazigi. Then, he was living on 
the west side of a cove. When the north wind blew, 
he always found levtaks driven to the shore. Then 
he always used these levtaks for his food, dried them, 
put them away. 

He was a male raven, but he didn’t know how to 
make a kayak. He didn’t know how to handle wood 
to make himself a house. So he piled the logs up and 
made a storehouse. And while walking on the land, 
he found some dead caribou. He used these, put 
them away for food. He caught lots of fishes, even 
though he was a raven. He brought them home and 
dried them. 

(He was a man but he turned into a raven some- 
times.) One morning he was walking up the river. 
On his way above the river he found a woman and he 
loved her very much, so he had to take her home and 
marry her. For a long time, they loved each other. 
He never used any kayak but they always found 


°3 tulu’kax‘olu’gax, raven. 
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levtaks and any kind of seals on the shore and they 
put them away for their food. 

Then one day his wife said, “‘] wish we could get a 
son or daughter, so our daughter could get everything 
for us."’ So her husband said, ‘‘We’'ll get a son or 
daughter afterward, some day.’ So he told his wife 
to lie flat on the bed and when she lay down, he flat- 
tened his hands on her stomach. Then he told his 
wife they ‘d get a son but he’d have three toes. The 
child began to grow in the woman's womb. After he 
was born, they found he had three toes on his foot. 
His hand was like a man’s hand, but his feet were a 
raven’s feet. 

Then after he grew up, he began to carry things for 
them, carry water for his parents. They still stayed 
in the kazigi. Then after that child grew up, he said 
he'd get another baby, just like a real person. When 
it was born, it was a girl, really like a person, did not 
look like a raven. 

Then after they grew up, for that boy his father 
made a kayak. Anything he needed for that kayak, 
his father made. The boy happened to be a good 
hunter. Then that boy, their son, sometimes became 
a raven, sometimes looked like a person. When he 
wanted to go to a faraway country, he turned into a 


raven. Then they stayed there for a long time in that 
home. They staved alone. They say his son is still 
alive. They say sometimes he stays up there, some- 


times down here, but we never see him. That’s the 


end. 
RAVEN TALES (SECOND VERSION) 
Told by kanalix 


One day Raven went along the shore. When he got 


to some sea eggs [sea urchins], he kicked them. While 
he was going along, he saw a high bluff. Then when 
he got to that bluff, he went down by the sea. It was 


low tide. Then on his way he saw a small sea egg. 
When Raven kicked that sea egg, that sea egg grabbed 
the feet of Raven. Raven tried to pull it off, but that 
was too hard. Then while he was trving to pull it off, 
he made a song. 


a’trax / a’t-ax / a’page’z-ma sea egg / sea egg / leave me 

a’tax / a’trax / a’page’z-ma (same) 

ana’ma / ana’xpiga’ma / ka"s‘an- my mother’s brother / my 
a’pran real mother’s brother / of 


his kayak (one) of two 
I will pay you 
better one / newer one 


nunu’kxtika’m-aken 
pini’naga’ncx / nuta’gaonaga’n «x 


Sea Egg answered that song; he said he never used 


a kayak. Then Raven sang again. 
‘a’tax / ‘a’tax / apage’z-ina sea egg / sea egg / leave me 
a’tax / a’tax / apage’z-ina (same ) 


ana’xpiga’ma my uncle / my real uncle 
a’pax-ke’tnex of his 
(the) two 


I will pay you 


ana’ma 
i vogotixkan 


nunu ‘kx¢ika’m-aken 


leave me 


a’page’z"ma 
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water boots / one of 
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i’vogo’&’xtoko’nax 
thev don't 


Sea Egg answered: ‘‘a’t(a)yat 
na’l6at; sea eggs / water boots never wear 


know (them).”’ 
Then Raven sang again. 


a’tax / apage’z-ima sea egg / leave me 


a’tax 


a’tax 
a’tax 
ana’ma / ana’xpiga’ma 
agi’tfixkan / a’pax-ke’tnex 
nunu ‘ikx¢cika’m-akan 
pini’nagex-ke’ tnex 
a’page’z-ima 


sea egg 
same ) 
my uncle 
of his mittens 
I will pay you 
one of better ones 
leave me 


apage’z*ina 
my real uncle 
one of (the) two 


agi’tfaxtu’nax / na’lOat: 
they don’t know.” 


Sea Egg answered: “‘a’tyat 
sea eggs / mittens, don’t wear 
Raven sang again. 


a’tax / a’pagi’xna leave me 


nuli’xan-a’pa’nex 


sea egg 
his wife?* one of 


sea egg 

my uncle / of 
(the) two 

better one 

one who wears more beads 

I will pay you 

leave me 


a’tax 
ana’ma 
pini’naga’n-ex 
a’xli’xatu’naga’n-ux 
nunu’‘ix¢ika’m-akan 
a’page’zina 


, 
nule’xtun‘ax 
do not know.” 


Sea Egg answered: ‘“n: / a’tyat 
na’ldat; sea eggs / do not have a wife 
Raven sang again. 


leave me 


sea egg 


my real uncle 


a’trax / a’t-ax / a’pagezena sea egg 
my uncle 
of (a) spring one of two 


I will pay you 


ana’ma / ana’xpiga’ma 
‘la’kan-a’pancx 

a ae a : 
nunu kx¢ika’makan 


a’pagi’xna leave me 


tun6’g6nx / aya’pagdik’gamax tallow / where to put (the 
hands 

tunO’g6nex / Ci’sk6ile’gamax tallow / where to kneel 

tun6’g6nex / pu’xéaka’ke’gamax tallow / where it (tallow) floats 


Sea Egg asked where the spring was. The tide was 
coming up. Raven had to wade in the water while 
Sea Egg was pulling him. Then Raven told Sea Egg 
that there was a spring on top of a bluff. Raven told 
Sea Egg that he would take him to the spring. Then 
Raven went to shore and Sea Egg followed him. It 
was a very bright day. When Raven got to the shore, 
he told Sea Egg to go up himself to the spring. Then 
Raven took his clothes off on the shore and wrung his 
clothes. Then Sea Egg went up himself to the spring. 
When he got up there, he saw intestines in the spring. 
He was very disappointed. Raven had told him those 
were tallow. 

Then that Sea Egg when he got down to the shore 
scratched his head until it got hairy. (That's how 
sea eggs got that way.) When Raven’s clothes dried, 
he started again on the land. 

Then as Raven was traveling on the coast, he saw 
a mink hole. Beside that hole he stayed a whole day. 
It was a bright warm day. Then there came a mink 
carrying a pail. When Mink got there, Mink told 
him to get out of his way. Then Raven answered 

** Two of anything are referred to as one when one wants to 
sell or give away one of the two. 
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that, when strangers came, people usually had tricks 
contests]. Mink told him to do what he wished. 
Raven stood up, danced in front of Mink, singing a 
song by himself. 


Hi‘kanta: / h’kanta- 

iwi Catkaga’(a)ta’m:ken 
aw! Catkaga’(a)ta’m-ken 
i’kan / hi’kan 


Last line repeated twice. ] 


(meaningless) 

I am going to move 
(same ) 
(meaningless) 


-ta’m*ken 
-ta’m-kin 


He shut his eves while he was singing and dancing at 
the same time. When he opened his eyes, he saw that 
Mink was going right to his hole. Mink told him 
to sing more and close his eyes tighter and dance as 
much as he could. Then Raven sang again. [Song 
“hHkanta’’ repeated.] 

When he opened his eyes, he didn’t see Mink. 
When he looked in that hole, Mink was in his hole 
already. Raven tried to go right in that hole, but he 
was too big. He saw Mink was making ice cream out 


of crowberries. Then Raven called that Mink again. 


my little wife 
cream 


nuli‘agaCcuna’ma hey 
Ciki’- kana ice 


kiguyu’ma | 


akuta’gamax give me some 


Mink cut a crowberry in half and threw a half to that 
Raven. Raven started on his way again. 

Then he saw a wider hole. While he stayed by that 
hole, there came a white fox. White Fox told Raven 
to get out of his way, that he had been getting too 
warm all day. Raven wanted to have tricks again. 
He sang the same song that he sang for Mink. [Song 
repeated.] After he sang that song, Raven opened his 
He didn’t see any white fox. White Fox had 
gone ‘into his hole while he was singing. He looked 
in and saw White Fox making ice cream with blue- 
berries. He called to White Fox to give him some 
icecream. He cut a blueberry in half and gave Raven 
a half of it. Raven started on his way along the 
coast again. 

Then he got to a wider hole than he saw before. 
While he was waiting, he saw a red fox coming. He 
told Red Fox he wanted to have stunts with him. 
After he sang, shutting his eyes, he opened up his eyes. 
Red Fox had gone into his hole. He looked in and 
saw Red Fox making ice cream of salmonberries. 
Then he called Red Fox to give him salmonberries. 
Red Fox cut a salmonberry in half and gave it to 
Raven. 

Then Raven started on his way again after he ate 
that half of a salmonberry. When he got down to the 
shore, he saw a dead female herring. He rolled on 
that herring. He got all over his clothes the eggs of 
the herring. When he got up on the land, he started 
inland. Then he saw two different little birds trying 
to start a fire with a drill. Beside them were little 
lake fish. Raven stopped, away from the Little Birds. 
Their tears 


eyes. 


He watched them trying to start a fire. 
were rolling down while they were trying to start a 
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fire. He said to them, ‘‘Are you starting to make a 
fire?’ When those Little Birds heard Raven, they 
listened to him. Then the Little Birds answered, “We 
know that you're there.” 

Raven told them there were a lot of fish on the 
shore; he had carried them to the shore. 
tired, he came up to see them. Then they believed 
Raven. The Little Birds told Raven to take care of 
the little fish that they were going to cook. They 
started on their way to look for herring. When they 
disappeared, Raven ate all the fish that the Little 
Birds were going to cook. When he had finished the 
little fish, the Little Birds came. They complained 
to Raven that he had fooled them about seeing a lot 
of fish. 

Then Raven started again on his way. On his way 
he saw a man cutting up caribou. There was tallow 
beside that caribou that he was cutting up. Raven 
liked very much the fat of caribou. Raven told the 
man that he had seen a lot of herring on the shore, 
that he had taken as much herring as he could all day. 
He had got very tired, so he traveled and he met him. 
The man told Raven to take care of the caribou, that 
he would go and see whether there was a lot of herring. 
The man started on his way. When the man dis- 
appeared, Raven started to eat the fat of the caribou. 
Then when he was finishing all the tallow of the cari- 
bou, there came the man. He complained to Raven, 
“You have fooled me. You said there were a lot of 
fish.” The man tried to beat Raven with his bow. 
Raven flew around him and said that the man had 
given all his tallow to him. 

Then Raven started, without being beaten. On his 
way he met an owl with five young. It was singing 
to the little owls while they were crying. 


He was so 


ata’utima’ka / taki’s‘kanima’ka 
na’ganiaxtu ‘¢i 

maxla’yanex / tali’man 

(first two lines repeated ) 
anu’tfaga’nex / tali’man 


if our father / if (he) get home 
you will eat 

mukluks (partitive ?) / five 
(first two lines repeated ) 

male caribou / five 


Raven told the mother owl to sing this way. Raven 


sang for them. 


ata’utima’ka / taki’s‘kanima’ka 
na’ganiaxtu’Ci 

aka’kupa’gancx / tali’man 

(first two lines repeated ) 
pugu’Ituncx / tali’man 


if our father / if (he) get home 
you will eat 

intestines / five 

(first two lines repeated ) 

mice / five 


Then the young owls flew away. Raven was sad after 
they flew away. He was very disappointed. 

Then he started on again. On his way, he saw a 
cove. There were a lot of white whales. He saw 
that one was a big beluga. He sat down on the land. 
When he saw that big beluga, he was very surprised. 
Raven told the beluga to open up his mouth wider. 
Then when he opened up his mouth wider, Raven 
jumped up to his mouth. 
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When he got inside the beluga, he saw that it was 
a house with a bone frame. Then he saw the bladder 
He kicked it and it got dim in the house. 
Some people came along 


was light. 
He stayed in the beluga. 
While he stayed there, a knife went 
Through that hole he went out 


outside of him. 
through the stomach. 
without letting the people see him. 

Then he got to the land and went to the people. 
\ lot of people were cutting up that white whale. 
Raven asked them, “Did vou see nothing while you 
were cutting the whale?” They answered, “We saw 
a black bird come out from this whale.’ Raven told 
them, ““You saw a black thing come out from that 
whale. I don’t want to eat that whale since vou saw 
that black thing.”” Then Raven started on. When 
he got out of sight, he stayed on the other side of the 
hill. He thought they might have gone away from 
that beluga. The people talked among themselves. 
They said it would be dangerous to eat this beluga. 

When the people had gone off, Raven came to the 
whale, cut it up, and put it ina storehouse. He made 
himself a house and lived there. And nothing hap- 
pened after that. He dried all that beluga meat. 
That's the end. 


THE OWL 


Told by kusauyax 


There lived an owl in a niggerhead {hummock on 
tundra] and five little owls. He had a wife. The 
father lived on one side of the house and the children 
lived on the other side. 

One morning he took off his old owl clothes and put 
on new clothes. He went down to shore and saw a 
high mound of ice that had been crushed together and 
up. He stood up on it and looked for a joking 
friend. He wanted to joke. 

He sat down on the lee side of the crushed ice. 
There was a little water there. By that he sat down 
and sang out, with his eves closed. 


cast 


I want him to come up 
I want him to come up 
(from) down below / in 
while I stay (here) on (the) ice 
(from) down below / in (the) sea 
while I stav (here) on (the) ice 


may6’galuxatu’ni 
mav0’galuxatu ‘ni 
€a’ma’xani / i’ma’xani 
o’kavaxa’tamani- 
¢a’ma’xani / i’ma’xani 
o’kayaxa’‘lamani 


(the) sea 


When he opened his eves, he saw something had moved 
the water there. 

He sang the song again. When 
he opened his eves, something had moved the water. 
So he did not want to stop singing. [Song repeated.] 
After he sang the third time, when he opened his eyes, 
there was a joking friend. The owl told him to go 
back to his house. The owl took off his parka and 
gave it to his friend, and his friend took off his own 
parka. When his friend put the owl’s parka on, it 
was too big for him. When the owl tried to put on 


[Song repeated.| 
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his friend's parka, it was too small. He tore it in th 
He tried and tried to put it 
{Demonstration, with much laugh- 


seams. on and could 
hardly get into it. 
ter here. | 

Now when the owl's joking friend went up to that 
house, he went in and saw the mother owl on one sic 
and the children on the other side. The mother ow] 

He answered that hx 
So he took a little fish 


offered him a mouse to eat. 
never ate as much as that. 
and ate it. 

The mother owl said she would get the children 
food, so she went out. When she left, the little owls 
cried. So that man sang to them. He told them [in 
the song] to stretch their wings and thev stretched 
their wings. He sang to them that, when their mother 
came, she would have one mouse for each one of them. 
[Song here.] 

When their mother came with their food, she tried 
to feed them with the mice, but they did not want to 
So the mother asked that man why they would 
The man said, ‘“‘When they wanted to cry, 
| sang to them. Then when | finished singing, they 
started to cry again.” Then the mother owl started 
tocry. When she began to cry, that man tore his owl 
parka off and went out. He went down to that lee 
side. When he went into his house, he found the owl 
there. He fought him and chased him out. The owl 
went home and there was no more trouble after that. 

Song that the joking friend sang: 


eat. 
not eat. 


a’va’yo"ma 
a’ya’yom 

a va’yoma 
ya’kio’yoluci 
va'kio’yolu¢i 
a’yanitaki’skan 
na’ganiaxtu ‘Ci 
pu’gultu’nax 

ni kici / ni’ kiti 
ku’€ulu’gunun 


(meaningless) 


stretch (the) wings 
(same) 
when vour mother comes hom: 
you will eat 
tama’xkunax some mice / whole 
(meaningless) 


(meaningless ) 


[This song is also sung in the Bladder Feast.| 





PuSU’nKv'OTAX 
Told by a’n‘aga’kax 


Once there was a man, named pisu’nke’qtax, who 
went to the shore. 
He traveled along. 


singing. 


On his way, he heard two men 


aya’yana’-vana’ / ve-"i'va (meaningless ) 


pesu nkeqtax good hunter (man's name 


around ?) point 


Cone’ xtaxmea ‘lage’a 
at (by, 
traveling on shore 

shore line 

lives below 


tuwa’yaluga’n-o’s-en 


atia’niaxtox / kakma’xai now 


When he went from the point, he saw a man and wife. 
The man was singing and the wife was dancing. One 
of them was wearing a puffin parka. 
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He got angry and hit them. When they went 
down to the rocks, they disappeared. He looked 
for them and found two little bullheads [sculpin, 
kavo’yana’y‘ax]._ They had been singing and danc- 
ing. They used a little piece of ice for a drum. 
Phat’s the end. 


\ SHORT STORY 


Told by a’naga’kax 


Phere was a man hunting murres. He hunted and 
caught a lot. He went up the cliff. When he got up 
the cliff, he was very thirsty, so he burst the eves of 
all the murres that he caught and drank. 


THE SANDPIPERS 
Told by kusauyvax 


Two sandpipers made a house and bred (some- 
where). Those were the first sandpipers. They took 
care of their young one there. They had another 
child, a girl. Then there was another young one with 
a bird's bill on his forehead. When he grew up, he 
caught all kinds of fish with his bill. He caught many 
caribou too, in hunting. They caught many animals 
and picked dock leaves too. 

They moved from Kuskokwim [River] to another 
place. That boy with bird’s bill brought home a 
young man for a husband for his sister. The two boys 
and voung girl [their sister] lived there with their 
mother. 

Another time he brought home a girl for his brother. 
He brought home a girl to be a charm for his fishtrap. 
Then he brought a girl for himself. Then they multi- 
plied and increased, and there were many sandpipers 
allover. Nothing happened after that. Now, people 
use this bird for a charm for fishtraps. 

(The song for fishtraps, given below, need not be but 
might be sung as part of the story. People who used 
a sandpiper for fishtrap talisman also used the song.] 
over there (out there) / over there 
(same ) 

Kuskokwim place 
in that land (place) 
here / over there 


awa’ni / awa’ni 


awa’ni / awa’ni 
ko’skoxtim-nuni’ni 
i'dlagai’vem-nuni'ni 


kwan’k-a / awa’ni 


MORNING SONG OF YUXCUYtX 


Told by kusatyax 


yuxte'yix saw two ¢’xtit (with one side of face awry: 
mouth pulled up on one side and one eye squinting). 
He went after them. When he came to them, he saw 
they were pulling a seal. He tried to take it but they 
would not let him. One of the ¢’xtit took off his belt 
and hit the ground with it. Ground broke into pieces. 
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vuxte’’yex hit the ground with his staff and it came 
together again. Then the other ¢’x¢ix beat the ground 
with his belt but yuxte’y:x poked the ground with his 
cane and it was whole again. 

vuxti’yix took the seal and started away. When 
he looked back, he saw that one of the ¢’xcit had turned 
to fox and the other one to raven. 

He pulled the seal over a river. Sometimes he fell 
in the snow but he always got up and Went on. Soon 
he reached the village of Mekoryuk. Then he made 
up a morning song about this event. 


(meaningless ) 

from. ¢’x¢it 
wants to see them 

(name of a hill) / under- 
neath it 

walking stick / I will pay 
vou (dual number) 

(meaningless) 


0-V6-V6-v6-v6-v6-v6- 


uxti’nayax / ta’naxsu’ganaxtfa’xtu someone 


ki'laxlu’gax / a’Giaga’ni 


avax'o’meanex / nunu’lextika’m (e)tax 


IKA’KUN 
Told by kusatyax 


There was a warrior named ika’kin. He lived up 
the river from Mekoryuk. He had a house there and 
lived alone. Even in spring he never moved any 
place else. He prepared lots of bows and arrows for 
war. He usually hunted in spring by following the 
river and going out to sea. When he went out to sea, 
he stopped at the point among little islands in shallow 
places. He waited to spear seals. A bearded seal in 
order to go out had to pass in front of him. So he 
speared it and killed it. 

In the summer he made holes in his house and dug 
a passage to his kazigi. He dug holes in several places 
in his house, for emergency. He used a wooden point 
on his spear for war. He used the antler that pro- 
jects forward, for arrow points. He cut it in half to 
make arrow points. 

In the summer his son-in-law and daughter went to 
the cliffs on the west side to get birds. Now when 
they came back, they stopped in back of an island in 
the river (near Mekoryuk) to have their breakfast. 
While they were having their breakfast, their enemies 
came, the Yukon people. The woman and her hus- 
band ran up where there were old abandoned houses. 
The enemy chased her and tried to get her but they 
could not catch her. She ran up to her father and 
told him the enemy had come. So he got ready and 
fixed the holes in his house. 

The enemy were looking for fugitives and they found 
her husband where he was hiding and they killed him 
there. The young woman’s father was a very old 
man. In the morning the enemy reached his house. 
He woke up and got ready for them. When they were 
going to burn his house, he speared the shavings they 
had tied together. Without going out, he started to 
fight them through the peepholes he had made. He 
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speared the enemies and, when he could not very well 
spear them, he used his bow and arrows. 

Now when they were fewer, they went down to 
shore. His daughter told him that they were going 
to take his umiak in order to cross the river. He went 
out and shook his muscle and called out that, when he 
Was younger, it was not soft. Now they tried as hard 
as they could to kill him but they did not succeed. 
So they ran away. Before anyone came to kill him 
again, he died of old age. 


THE MASSACRE (FIRST VERSION ) 


Told by kusauyax 
Two years after ika’kin died, there was a big village 


It had two kazigis. In one of them 
In one were the younger men. 


at Cape Etolin. 
were the older men. 
A little way from this village a grandmother and her 
grandchild lived. The grandson was named ¢uya’- 
yana’yalux. 

Now there was a young man who married [a girl] 
from the south side [of the island], and they had a son. 
In the spring they caught many seals. In the summer 
they thought the enemies would come and fight them. 
And they were still preparing in the spring. 

Now the old woman's grandchild came to Mekoryuk 
to get a cooking pot. So he started early in the morn- 
ing, got the pot and took it back to Cape Etolin. On 
the way, two men caught him and told him to tell the 
Cape Etolin people that they were ready to fight. 
The little boy went on. When he got near the village, 
he saw a paddle stuck up in the ice, which meant that 
someone had caught a bearded seal. And he forgot 
to tell the story about the two men. 

In the late afternoon the woman from the south 
side went out and saw the two men in back of the sand 
dunes. When she went in, she told her mother-in-law 
she saw lots of people in back of the sand dunes. But 
her mother-in-law said at that season there were many 
foxes in the sand dunes. 

When it was getting dark, that woman got snow for 
ice cream, and she melted tallow and seal oil. While 
she was letting it cool, she saw the shadows of two 
men in the skylight, but she didn’t look up even 
though she saw their shadows. After she made the 
ice cream, she ran out with her baby in the night and 
ran away under the ice. [Ice had broken away from 
shore and she ran along the shore where the ice was 
broken.] She went toward the south side. 

The next morning it was calm and clear, so the men 
all went out hunting. Two little boys using their 
little kayaks traveled along the shore. The enemy 
came and burned all the houses and all the women. 
While the men were out hunting, they saw the smoke. 
Some of them said the women were cooking flippers, 
but some said, ‘‘Why is the smoke so black?”’ But 
they kept on hunting without knowing that the enemy 
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had killed their wives. The two boys paddled out to 
sea using their double-bladed paddles. When th 
enemy found Cuna’yana’yalux, the little bov, they 
threw him in the water by the shore at high tide. He 
saw a little rock and he swam to that little rock. 
When they finished burning the women, they took one 
girl along with them when they went away. 

That voung boy came up from the shore and sat 
by the houses. When the hunters returned, he told 
them the enemy had gone away a little while ago. So 
the hunters without having any lunch went after them. 
They started out, using their kayaks. The girl they 
[the enemy] had taken along saw them coming. She 
had two little girls with her, who belonged to the 
enemy. They were playing with their toys and she 
did not tell them she saw kayaks. Then they looked 
around and saw them coming. When these two girls 
were about to tell their parents, she said those were 
only eiders that they saw, not kayaks. 

At evening they got to the village on the Yukon. 
When the men from Nunivak got there, they recog- 
nized the one girl, but they killed the other two little 
girls. They asked her ‘‘Where are the men?” She 
said they were going somewhere to another village. 

Now that night they burned all the houses, with 
women and children and all. Everything they burned. 
They went away and took that young girl with them. 
When the Yukon men came home, they found nothing. 
Everything was burned. So after that they never 
allowed fighters to kill the women. 


THE MASSACRE (SECOND VERSION) 
Told by a’naga’kax 


Long ago there was a village here [Mekoryuk] and 
they used to go over to the spring camp at Cape Etolin. 
Once when they were camping over there, there was an 
old woman and her grandson, named Cuna’gana’galux. 
he grandmother told her grandson, ‘‘You better get 
our pot that we left in the village.” And he got ready 
and went. 

When he was coming over the high sand dunes, he 
saw a lot of people in a depression (between the dunes). 
All those warriors were sleeping, except two were 
awake and looking around. They saw him and asked 
him hisname. He said his name was Cuna’gana’galux. 
They told him, ‘‘When you get back, tell them all 
about us. Tell them we are coming to fight them.” 
Those men told him not to keep it secret about them, 
but tell all about them. 

He came to the village [Mekoryuk], where there 
were no people. He opened his cache and got the 
clay pot. He was afraid to go back by way of the 
sand dunes, so he went along the shore [on same side 
of the bay as Mekoryuk, the winter village—see map], 
then crossed on the ice 
When he was coming toward the spring village [at 
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Cape Etolin] he saw a man who had caught a seal 
coming up toward the village. The boy had been 
afraid but, when he saw the seal hunter, he was not 
afraid any more. [‘‘When a man came ashore after 
catching a seal, the boys all raced to him to get pieces 
of blubber. That's the way it was this time.’’—Inter- 
preter’s interpolation.] That boy ran toward that 
man and got the blubber and helped the hunters bring 
the seals ashore. And he forgot all about those two 
men and what they had told him. 

Then all the ice was going away. No more ice on 
the shore and it was getting to be summer. 

There was a man who had a wife from Nash Harbor. 
That woman hada baby. She used to nurse her baby 
outdoors. That woman came out and went up on 
the hill. She went up and sat down to nurse the 
baby. There are two hills over there at the Cape and 
there used to be a hole on the top of one of them. 
She looked there and saw something like a man’s 
head moving around in there. She was afraid and 
went into the house. Her father-in-law’s name was 
cika’mkox. She told him she saw a man’s head in 
the hollow. Her father-in-law said, ‘At this time of 
year the foxes are always coming around here. You 
did not see a man. It was only a fox. They look 
like a man when they are moving around.”’ She was 
very afraid. Her father-in-law told her not to tell 
The people would not want to stop seal 
He told her it was nota man. It was a fox. 


anyone. 
hunting. 


One morning when the weather was very fine, the 


men all got ready to go out hunting again. And they 
went out. The women all ate their lunch outdoors in 
the fine weather. The children were all playing on the 
beach. They did not know the warriors were crawling 
along on the beach. The children were on this side 
of the Cape [out of sight of the village]. They went 
out to a little island looking for seaweed. Some of 
the women said, ‘‘Why are the children yelling so 
much?" Others said, ‘‘Maybe they found a seal sleep- 
ing on the rocks and are trying to kill it. Maybe they 
are just laughing.’”’ They did not know the warriors 
were hiding back of the village. They killed some of 
the children and the others cried out. 

While all the men were out hunting, the women 
were staying alone in the village. The children did 
not make any more noise and they did not come back. 
Then the warriors stood up and went up to the village 
and killed all the women. They took the babies at 
the breast and took them to the pond and threw them 
in and drowned them. They threw them in even 
though they were living and struggled and tried to 
reach the shore. The bodies of the babies were float- 
ing on the water, backside up, held up by the skin 
diapers they used to wear. That old man &ika’/mkox, 
they took him, some pulling on his head and some 
pulling his feet. His feet came out through the door 
and his head through the skylight. They broke him 
apart and killed him. They threw his body in the 


pond and the pond is still called Gika’mkox. 
burned the women. 

When those two men saw Cuna’gana’galux, they 
said, “Did you tell them that we were coming?” 
When he saw them, he remembered. He said, ‘I 
forgot it.”” They said, ‘‘What kind of a mind have 
you got?’ [Laughter here.} They ‘threw him into 
the water. He swam to a rock. It was high tide. 
He climbed up on the rock and stayed there even 
though it was cold. 

Those two men were watching the black smoke. 
They watched to see whether any of the women would 
come through it. That woman who had gone up on 
the hill to nurse her baby, came through the smoke. 
She went to those men. They said, ‘‘Do you expect 
to go somewhere?”’ She said, ‘Yes, | have parents 
in another village. 1 want to go to them.”’ She had 
lots of beads on her earrings. She took them off. She 
said, “I will give you these if you will let me go.”’ 
They told her to go on the other side of the village 
and hide so that the other men [the enemy] could not 
see her. They told her to hide and not go away. 
They said, ‘‘Those men are our friends. We do not 
want to make them angry.” 

The woman went away and hid among the rocks 
on the other side of the hill. They looked around over 
the village. 

The tide went out and Cuna’gana’galux came down 
from the rock and came to the point, where there was 
a storehouse. He hid there in the tall grass. 

The men who were far out among the ice looked 
back and saw the dark smoke. Some said, ‘‘Warriors 
must be attacking our village.’ Others said, ‘‘No, 
the women are just cooking.’’ But others said, “It 
must be warriors.’’ They did not come back because 
they understood now that enemies were burning the 
village. 

When there were no more people to kill, those 
warriors went away. When the woman saw that they 
had gone, she came down and started toward Nash 
Harbor. 

When the smoke had died down, the warriors went 
away. They took two young girls with them. They 
did not kill them. 

When the hunters saw that there was no more 
smoke, they thought the warriors had gone away and 
they came back to the village. They understood 
everything that had happened. They wondered where 
those warriors came from. They said, ‘“‘Maybe they 
came from the Yukon.’’ So they went toward the 
mainland. 

Cuna’gina’galux came out and went around and 
looked, but he never saw anyone. He never got 
hungry. He ate things in the storehouse. Two men 
came from the south side of the island. They saw 
that the village was all burnt. They went around and 
looked in the different storehouses but they found no 
one. Finally they came to the storehouse where the 


And they 
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boy Was. 


They asked him why the village was burnt. 
He said the warriors came and burnt it. They asked 
him why he was there, not killed. He said, ‘‘Even 
though they threw me in the water, | swam to a rock 
and tried to escape.”” One of those men wanted to 
kill him. The other one said, ‘‘Why kill him? He 
has a sister in Nash Harbor. He can stay with her.”’ 
They took him to Nash Harbor and left him. 

The hunters went after the enemies. When those 
warriors got back to their village, they said, ‘‘We 
burnt up the village. We left only the men alive.” 
Thev were afraid because they thought the men would 
come to make war. They left the two girls with the 
women in the village and they went away to another 
village. 

There was an old woman there, a grandmother, and 
One night she dreamt a big snowball 
She said, ‘It is true that, 
whenever I dream of that, there will be a war.”’ She 
went into all the houses and told the women that 
warriors would come. The women fed her when she 
Some of the women said after she went out, 
“That's a lie. She only does that in order to get 
food.’” They wouldn't believe her. The grandmother 
went home and took her little grandson on her back 
and waded across ‘the river even though the water was 
up to her armpits. When they got on the other side 
they wrung out their clothes and let them dry, and 
then they went on. 

One of those Nunivak girls was named mala’gax. 
She and the woman she was staying with went out to 
get berries or something. When they looked out to 
sea, they saw something that looked like kayaks 
coming. That woman said, ‘Those are kavaks.”’ 
The girl said, “‘No, they are only sea ducks.”’ The 
woman said, “You can see the paddles shining in the 
sun. They must be kayvaks.’’ The girl said, ‘“They 
are only sea ducks with white wings. They are clean- 


her grandchild. 
fell down on the village. 


came in. 


ing their wings.”’ 

The woman was sure that they were kayaks and 
said they must go back to the village. When they 
got to the village, that girl followed the woman around 
everywhere. mata’gax would not let her go into a 
house alone because she was afraid that the woman 
would tell about the kayaks. So they did not tell. 

The girls of the village were going to play outdoors 
They took their lunch out with them. 
Those kayaks came to the village. The men were 
going to kill the women and children. mata’gax said, 
“Do not kill us. We are your girls, from Nunivak.”’ 
So they did not kill those two girls but they killed all 
the other women and children except the grandmother 
Then they took the two girls and 


all night. 


and her grandson. 
left. 
The men of that other village came home and saw 
that all the and children had been killed. 
Some of them 
There are many 


women 


They were going to kill each other. 
said, “‘No, don’t 


kill each other. 
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other villages. You can get wives from them.’ So 
they didn’t kill themselves. 

The Nunivakers came back to Nunivak. 
them got wives from Nelson Island and some from th 
south side of Nunivak. 

They said, “We will kill only the men after this. 
We won't kill the women and children.” So they 
didn’t kill women in wars after that. 


That's the end. 


Some of 


KAynKI’LAX 
Told by dexki’lnox 


a’givakax [a’givax, star] was the name of a voung 
He hael an older brother who was a medicine 
Elder brother's wife was pa’ntu’nan. She had 
a daughter who had two daughters. (pa’ntu’nan had 
two granddaughters.) She was getting old. She had 
a’givakax was going to marry (the niece), 


man. 
man. 


a niece. 
Her name was a’ganax‘a’tax. 

a’givax was very sick and the medicine man tried 
to heal him but he couldn't. He paid the medicine 
man but he couldn’t heal him. (That's the way they 
did in the old days.) Even though a’givax was very 
sick and nearly dead, his older brother liked him very 
well and did not want him to die. The older brother 
said, “If vou get well, vou can marry my wife.” Even 
though the young man did not want to have his 
brother’s wife, that old woman, he said, ‘‘Yes.”". That 
man told his wife if his younger brother got well, if 
she liked him, she could marry him. (The medicine 
man did the way they used to when doctoring. He 
wore a rain parka and sang and used the drum.) 
pa’ntu’yan was a doctor too, and did this. The 
younger brother got well and married pa’ntu’yan 
though she was an old woman. (Long ago when a 
young man got married, he gave his wife new clothes 
and he got new clothes too. pa’ntu’nan was stingy 
lin giving him new clothes?].) 

pa’ntu’nan did not like to have her older grand- 
daughter take a drink of water right after she ate. 
She said, “If vou call me, | will not hear you. When 
your mouth is oily [from seal oil] you must not drink. 
If | die and you call me, I will not hear you. Clean 
out vour mouth before you drink water.”’ Her grand- 
daughter obeved her and did what she said. 

pa’ntu’nan died. Her two granddaughters both had 
babies. The two brothers died. 

A medicine man was performing one time. 
“TI never saw before that kavak over in the mouth of 
the river.” 

At that time it 
spring. The snow was getting soft. 
ing seals in nets. One man said, ‘‘] caught a seal and 
its beard had herring eggs on it.”’ pa’ntu’nan’s elder 
granddaughter’s husband told her to go to the other 
village with her sister to get the herring net right away. 


He said, 


It was coming to 
They were catch- 


Was winter. 
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Those women went with snowshoes and sticks and 
with baskets on their backs. They went in the morn- 
ing. In the morning, when the snow was hard, they 
did not use snowshoes but, when it got warm during 
the day and the snow got soft, they used snowshoes. 
The snow was very soft and, even though they used 
snowshoes, their legs went way down. 

While they were going, they did not see the other 
side of the hill. When they came up on the hill, they 
saw three big dark patches. (In the spring when the 
snow melts the ground shows through very brown.) 
The older sister saw this but did not tell her vounger 
That younger sister was walking in front of 
her older sister. She looked around and said, ‘*What 
are those three big black things over there?” Her 
sister said, ‘‘ That is ground where the snow has melted. 
Leave them alone and go ahead.”’ The younger sister 
was getting afraid. She thought those patches were 
windbreaks put up by people camping. Her older 
sister said, ‘Leave them alone and go ahead.’” When 
they went on, those dark things disappeared. 

Those women came from @ix6’/yale’yamiut and they 
were going to get nets from ¢a’gawa’yamiut. They 
reached that village and the older sister went into the 
ci’xluwax [little hut for storing fish]. The older sister 
told her younger sister not to come in but to stand 
on top the hut and look around. That older sister 
did not stay in very long. She took the herring nets 
and went out. 

That older sister’s husband had given her his big 
knife to take along. When she came out and closed 
the hut, she tied that knife to the end of a stick as she 
walked along. When they came up on the hill, the 
men had spread around on both sides of the hill. 
They had to go between two lines. While they were 
going along, she sang her own song. (Long ago men 
and women sang when they traveled and were afraid.) 
She was afraid but she sang. The men saw that long 
knife on a stick and were afraid to take them. So 
they passed along. The men let them go by. They 
went on top the hill and saw the warriors go around 
them again. The men did not go back but made a 
new circle around the hill. Those men put their sticks 
together in front of the women, but they couldn't stop 
them because she had a big knife and they were afraid 
of it. The older sister talked as she went along, to 
make the men afraid. They passed by the men 
again. 


sister. 


When they had passed by, she remembered what 
her grandmother had said and called out loud to her 
to give them life, that she was going to perish, with 


her sister. While they were going along, they heard 
the river even though it was far off from them. (In 
spring the river makes a lot of noise.) It was very 
noisy while they were coming up to it, but, when they 
got to it, the water was low. After they crossed over, 
they looked back and a lot of snow was coming down 
the river and it was noisy. The men were coming 
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behind them but they couldn't cross the river because 
it was full of water and ice. They went up and down 
the river, but could not cross it. While the men were 
trving to cross, the women went far on. They came 
to another river. Where they were, there was not 
much water but on both sides there was high water. 
They crossed that river and reached a third river. 
It was noisy and full of ice but they crossed it as 
before. When they looked back, it was very noisy 
and ice floating on it. They were very afraid. 

They had gone out in the morning without anv 
breakfast. They had traveled all day and they trav- 
eled all night. They didn’t stop even though it was 
night. The older sister always let her younger sister 
go ahead of her. Even though she was wearing snow- 
shoes, the vounger sister’s footprint showed even at 
night. When they stopped and sat down to rest, she 
looked at it. That younger sister’s toe was cut and 
the bone was sticking out. The wood of the snowshoe 
had cut through her boot and cut her foot. While she 
was afraid, she did not feel it. Those women did not 
eat all day and all night. 

Now it was getting to be morning. 
morning they reached their village. 
were awake and some were not awake yet. They 
stopped at a cache and people came to them. They 
did not want to tell the people that there were warriors 
coming because they were so weary. But the older 
sister told them that they escaped from the warriors. 

When the villagers heard the warriors were coming, 
they worked all day making arrows and they sent 
some mén to tell the Nelson Islanders that warriors 
were coming. That village had a big kazigi, a very 
big one with a big fireplace. While the men were 
making arrows all day, they filled the fireplace with 
shavings. The next day they were still making arrows. 
There was another kazigi smaller than the first (but 
still as big as the large one at Mekoryuk). 

The men made a fence all around the village, with 
kayaks and umiaks and wood, to stand behind and 
shoot. On the outside of the fence they put cracked 
caribou legbones so that, when the warriors came, they 
would step on them and hurt their feet. They finished 
the fence that day. 

The next morning there was very thick fog. Before 
noon the fog was going away. They saw lots of 
kayaks coming with Tununak people [from Nelson 
Island]. 

In the morning very early the enemy warriors came 
and they started to fight. ka’nagi’lax did not sleep 
all night but in the early morning he was getting 
sleepy. His bow and arrows were over him. He 
dozed. He thought the warriors would shoot through 
the skylight and he tried to push himself back against 
the wall but every time he tried to shove back into the 
corner and hide himself somebody always pushed him 
from behind. When he had gone to sleep, his bow 
(which was strung ready to be used) had fallen down 


Early in the 
Some _ people 
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and was braced so that every time he pushed back he 
pushed against the bow. 

When he woke up, he didn’t know where he was. 
He heard lots of people walking, running, shouting. 
He wondered, “‘Where am 1?” He looked up at the 
window and tried to hide himself. Outdoors, where 
they made the they hit 
shouted, ‘‘You have come to feed our dogs. 
are very hungry. Some were down on 
the beach, looking among the rocks for their enemies. 

When that man who was sleepy looked around the 
He was 


fence, their kayaks and 
Our dogs 


Come on.” 


kazigi, he saw some other men sleeping too. 
very afraid and tried to hide but the bow pushed him. 
Then he took the bow and ran out without being 
afraid any more. 

When he went out and looked around, the enemies 
had gone around the land side of the village—it was 
and had made three rows. The first 
two rows, next the village, reached from one side to 
the other of the point (from shore to shore). The 
They were 


out on a point 


third row did not quite reach one shore. 
ready to fight. The third row gathered together in 
the middle and again made a row, but did not reach 
the shore. They gathered together again, the third 
time, and they staved together in the middle. They 
did not scatter this time. They went away, behind 
a hill. They stayed the whole day—never came in 
and the whole night and next day. That day before 
evening one man came; they saw him crawling down 
the hill. There was a little ditch and he hid in it and 
looked around the village. The young men did not 
go out hunting. They all stayed in the village. One 
voung man said he would go and kill that man. The 
others said, ‘‘No, don’t doit. His friends might come 
and ask what had happened to him and fight very hard 
because we killed him.”’ So he didn’t go. That man 
who was crawling down the hill—his name was 
kanki‘lax. When the Nunivakers had gone up to the 
Yukon to fight, they had killed his nephew. That's 
why he was trying to succeed—for his nephew's sake. 
a’ganagai’yax and his grandfather aya’lax were at 
the end of the men down on the beach watching for 
their enemies. That aya’lax always went towar. He 


even went up to the Yukon. He knew all about 
warfare. He was very afraid that they would all be 
killed. When in war he was afraid, he always put a 


little piece of wood between his teeth. When he was 
very afraid, his teeth chattered and bit the wood. He 
put the stick in his mouth so that the enemy would not 
hear his teeth chattering. 

“kéugu’ €m told his friends, ‘Do not believe those 
Yukon people. When they pretend they are afraid 
and are going away, they are just pretending. They 
will come again. Do not go away from your places.” 
i’magu’lage’a and kina’nix went out to hook codfish 
for their dinner because they did not have much to 
eat. When they went out past the point in their 
kayaks they looked around a little bay and saw the 
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The enemy were stand - 
They had come 


enemies’ kayaks on the shore. 
ing on the shore by their kavaks. 
from the place where they saw the women and had 
got their kayaks. The two men thought they would 
be too slow if they followed the shore around the point 
to the village so they went straight out to sea as fast 
as they could, so the villagers would see them and hx 
warned that the enemy were on the shore. 

When the two kayak men came back to the village, 
they said, ‘‘Behind us are lots of kayaks.” The vil- 
The villagers said, 
Some will paddle 

Some will go by 


lagers got ready to go by kayak. 

“We will go with the two kayaks. 
and some will shoot bow and arrow. 
foot on the land. If they try to escape by water the 
kavakers will shoot them. If they try to escape on 
land, the men on foot will get them. The medicine 
man will stay in the boat. If somebody shoots by 
bow and arrow and the blade sticks in someone’s body 
{the blade would come out of the point and would stay 
in the wound], that medicine man can take the blade 
out and his wife will wipe with her hand, and it will 
heal as if there is no wound.”’ So they let the medi- 
cine man stay in the boat. (At that time, the medicine 
men were very strong.) 

“ktugu’tn said, ‘Don’t go from the village. Don't 
go by boat. Those that leave the village never win.” 
(He’s the one who always went with the warriors.) 
When he told them not to go, that they might not 
win, they did not go out. They always believed him 
when he talked to them. After two days, on the third 
day they went and looked. Those kayaks had gone 
away, those Yukon people. They tried to find them 
but they never saw them any more. That Yukon 
man, ka’nki’lax, was trying to fight the Nunivakers 
because of his nephew. When they tried to make a 
row to the shore but could not reach it, they were 
afraid and went back. When the Nunivakers went 
up to fight the Yukon people, along with Nelson Island 
and Hooper Bay people, that was when kayki’lax’s 
nephew was killed. He was very strong and a good 
hunter. So kanki’lax said he would avenge his nephew. 
That is why they came to Nunivak. That’s the end. 


BATTLE AT HOOPER BAY 
Told by kusatyax 


(Nunivakers and the people from Nelson Island and 
Hooper Bay fought together as partners.) 

When they were ready to fight one time, two kayaks 
from Nelson Island came to Nunivak to get helpers. 
Nunivakers went back with them to Nelson Island. 
They met two kayaks from Hooper Bay. Then they 
all went up and joined together there (at Hooper Bay). 

Two Yukon men [their enemies] came at night and 
looked over the kayaks. They saw that there were 
Nunivakers at Hooper Bay [from the larger kayaks— 
Nunivak kayaks are larger than any mainland ones}. 














[The scouts went back and told the others that there 
were Nunivakers there, that they were dangerous. 
The Yukon people decided to kill them all. 

There were three famous fighters at Hooper Bay. 
tau’ka’xto’ax was the first one. The second fighter 
was mani” tax. The third fighter was ki-’vugan. 

The Hooper Bay men had large buckets of water 
ready. 

The Yukon people shot arrows through the sky- 
lights, all but the two scouts. They did not come 
with the others. The Hooper Bay people put the 
children in the underground hiding place and gave 
them salmon eggs to chew on. They stuck to their 
teeth. The children were busy getting the salmon 
eggs off their teeth and did not cry. The men gath- 
ered in the kazigi; they stood in the center singing 
songs so they would not be killed. They used their 
bowstrings in place of drums [hit bowstring with 
arrow|. Four Yukon men come in and sat in the 
entrance [passageway] of the kazigi, two men at the 
outer end, two at the inner end. 

Before they had started to sing, when their enemies 
shot through the skylight, tau’ka’xto’ax’s son had been 
killed in the family house. An arrow went through 
the boy’s eve and stuck in his mother’s arm. She 
pulled it out and threw it on the floor. 

When the men got ready to go out from the kazigi, 
tau’ka’xto’ax went out first, with his brother right 
behind him. He told his brother to go straight out 
with him. The men all moistened their mouths in the 
big bucket of water before they went out, so it was 
empty when they left. 

(There were two kazigis there at that village. The 
women came to the kazigi where the men were [through 
the underground passage] and told them to go to the 
other kazigi. If they came out from the other kazigi, 
the enemy would be facing the sun and could not see 
them. But the men staved where they were.) 

tau’ka’xto’ax started out of the kazigi. This was 
the third fight in which he was the first one to go out 
to fight. The two men in the entrance tried to catch 
him but he dodged all the arrows. When the women 
called out {a kind of call to battle], the men all went 
out, Hooper Bay men first, then Nelson Island, 
then Nunivak. They had arranged it that way. 
tati’ka’xto’ax continued to dodge even though he was 
fighting alone. While everyone was fighting, the 
women called out that the Yukon men were running 
away and the Nunivakers were chasing them. When 
the Yukon men tried to get into their kayaks and get 
away, they were all killed except one fighter. Thev 
let him live, so he could go home and tell his people 
that they had lost. 

While they were fighting, an old man went into a 
storehouse and was eating as much as he could when 
the women found him. They poured urine on him 
and killed him this way. The Hooper Bay people cut 
off the heads of the enemies they had killed and put 
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them in a row. Also they cut off the privates of the 
men they had killed and put them in a seal poke. 
They threw the bodies in a pond. They completely 
filled the pond. One man threw a stick as far as he 
could along the row of heads. It lathded at the middle 
of the row. He threw it again, from the middle, and 
it landed almost at the end of the row. 

tau’ka’xto’ax made a grave for his son and _ his 
nephews who were killed. He did’ not weep for 
them while he was burying them. Then he put a 
skin on a drum. He began to dance in the kazigi. 
tau’ka’x®o’ax sat on the bench and wept for his son 
when the people began to sing. He composed the 
song and taught it to them. He made up the song 
while he was making the drum. 


va’ya” ya’ya yaya 
ya’ya"* ya’ya ya 
a va‘ kaya’ 
ya ya" ya ya iya 
ya ya” ya ya ya iya 
ana ka’nayi xi’va kava 
MA ne E 

a ya yi’ kaya 
(repetition of above) 
yoyiko’tu 

See ates 
ava’kanigi’Ciu 
ka’nakako'laxa’ 

Sa ie ag 
ava’kanigi’Ciu 
a yi" kiva 
v oy ve wy . 
cuki’x¢iuéa’mi 
katu’stiga’tox 
ana’*kanayi’xiya 
va ya ya yi’ xiva 


(meaningless ) 


(man’s name) 

I (am) not afraid of him 
what he says 

I not afraid of him 
(meaningless) 

when arrow went in 

it could not come out 


(meaningless) 


(The song tells how he shot a man in the side and 
the man could not pull out the arrow.) 

Then one of the good fighters, ma’yali’tam, also 
sang a song: 


kia’xtoxka’ / aya’olia’na who / (will) take me over 
kia’xtoxka’ / Goxo’tia’na who / (will) take me to 
war 


(meaningless) 
(meaningless ) 


Xa Va Vi ayiva 
ana‘ana yaniya 


kia’xtoxka’ / yio’gixo’lux / u’n-a who (is) / (man’s name) , 
this 

tu’t’maxpa’tka I step on (him) 

ta’na’xsa’xtoxli’uka (someone or they) will go 
to see him 

ka’n-ika / magu’maowim out there / by magu’- 


maowix (name of river) 
upon (it) / out there / (he) 
is lying 
(meaningless ) 


ka’nani / ka’ni/ ya ya / ina’yoalaga’ka 


ava ve aylya 


BLADDER FEAST LEGENDS 
Told by pat‘u’lagea 


{These are supposed to be true stories.] 

There used to be a couple of houses and a kazigi at 
the head of the inlet up back of Mekoryuk. People 
came over to Mekoryuk from there, to hold their 
Bladder Feast with Mekoryuk people. 
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One time two young men there had the bladders 
readv but had not brought them to the big village. 
They came over to Mekorvuk one day to take a sweat 
bath but turned back before they reached the village. 
When they got back, the bladders had started to leave 
because all the lamps in that settlement had been 
allowed to go out.”° 
One night during a Bladder Feast, when the men 
were all supposed to be silent, one man making a new 
dish accidentally made a loud noise, in the course of 
his work. <A little seal appeared from the entrance 
and the men involuntarily in a kind of sleepwalking 
got down from the platforms and went out and down 
The man who made the 


Men 


toward the hole in the ice. 
noise closed the entrance and no more went out. 
lay dead all the way from the kazigi to the ice. 


\ POWERFUL SHAMAN 


Told by kusauyax 


When the people wanted to kill him, one shaman 
froze his house and entrance with his magic, so no one 
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could go in and get him. Another time when he was 
out spearing tomcods through the ice, 
coming and suspected that they were going to kill him. 
When they arrived, he had disappeared. They saw 
only the hole and the spears. After they 
away some distance, they looked back and saw him 


He lived to be an old man, then died. His 


he saw people 


had gon 


fishing. 
name was Cial’yax. 


\ VERY POWERFUL SHAMAN 


Told by ka’nalex 


A medicine man once died. Before he died, he 
commanded people to burn him after his death. 
did. He came to life again. At his second death, 
they hung his body on a drying rack as he had com- 
manded. He came alive again. At the third death, 
they tied him in a kavak, towed him out to sea and 
set him adrift. He came back. At the fourth death, 
they cut him up and cooked him in five pots, then 
scattered the pieces around anywhere, all this at his 
command. He returned to life. When he died the 
fifth time, he was reborn as a baby. 


They 


TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
MAYO’GOYAX 


Narrator: kusatiryax. 


Ito’xka 2. a’g-anadx-lto’xka 3. 
“iniu’na 
tugu’- 


1. and’kata’yax 
f(4)nexlu’ni ava’xtox ato’xpa’galuni 4. 
i‘niu’na aya’iva aya‘iva uva’mika’xtuga’ka 
miakwa’nigiéa’kalu’ku ava’iva”’ 


6. takiéa’m'i ka’n‘ago’ta 


1Ok6/- 


5. &(c)ne’ktuna malu’mun 
“ulum-taki’ta’na” 7. ka’ltani’ka’galu’ku 8. 
mexka’x‘a 

9. u’tck Ca’m'i ma’xtugax and’/kata’minun taki’éa’- 
mi to’xl6k‘a’ 10. ‘‘falto’xto’a 11. i’taka’n‘agi’toa 
12. ilu’ka tak6’ka’nux Imaoma’nan 13. ami’ma’yani 
calto’golu’ni”’ 


14. and’ka’t(4)n kaki’wi'n‘'i tagu’ya’mriu 15. ciko’- 
xpa’ni tagu’ya’miu 16. a’nd’kata’ni ka’n‘ago’ta 17. 
“kO’xO’n Gi’koxpa’m’a i’nak‘un 18. ita’xtiko’tn”’ 
19. i‘tayana’m'i n‘a’/maginun and’kata’m‘i a’kia’nun 
migiva’xtox amuxka’nex G’lska’nex isu’kiaga’ganex 


°* 


20. witad’xtox gaf’e’ax ala’ka’gami_ ige’xtami’ni 
21. Anu’tnolu’ni 22. k‘fan and’ka’ti &(A)ni’xlu’ni 
23. gaf’e’ax C(a)ne’xlu’ni aya’xtox 24. 
nalu“tlu’tax 25. ta’nxot’*afkana’t(4)x payo’tkata’xtox 
26. gaf’*e’ax gaf*eaywa’'lu’ni Cugo’k'tox 27. na’f’- 
eax€ax ula’ga 28. taki’ta 29. o’t6go’ta i’gextami’nun 
30. nuk’xsagolu’ku 


ava’xtox 


*° See Curtis, 80-81. 


Interpreter: Donald. 


1. was grandmother [old story-word] / (and) her 
woman her grandchild [granddaughter] 
singing 4. ‘‘[no mean- 


did not take 


grandchild 2. 
3. traveling 
ing| / [no meaning] 
it / [no meaning]”’ 

5. (she) is traveling / to dead seal 6. 
reached it / (she) said to it / ‘‘fox when | 
7. with kettle did it [cooked it] 8. (she) ate it 

9. when (she) went back (home) / her grand- 
mother / to her grandmother / when reached there 
called 10. “I could [can?] not pass in 11. | could 
not pass [go] in 12. my _ stomach filled 
13. in our entrance / not (being) able to pass in”’ 

14. her grandmother took it 
15. big needle / took it 16. her grandmother / told 
her 17. “here / my big needle / eve 18. can 
pass in [through] 19. when (she) went [passed] in 
into their house / to grandmother / to other side (of 
(she) vomited / levtak skins / (little grav) 

young spotted-sealskins [dual] 

20. waits / red fox in his hole 21. (that 
was (a) man 22. next day / granddaughter / travel- 
ing 23. red fox / traveling / 24. do not 
know each other 25. without seeing each other / are 
26. red fox / red fox (that) was / be- 
(he) went to her 28. reached 
to his hole 30. 


(she) is going 
my old pack rope 
when (she) 
reach’’* 


seals 


her sewing bag 


vou 


house) 

sealskins 
alone 
goes goes 
going to meet 
comes man 27. girl 
her 29. took her home wife made 


26 She called seal a fox, an affront to the seal but an honor to 


the fox. 
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kia’ti ika’lut 
34. nax‘a’- 


31. taki’tox ige’xti ntano’xtox 32. 
kan’xtox 33. ika’lu’gunax u’yai nax‘o’x 
galu’tex nunao’go’xtox 


36. wi’'n'i maku’- 
> , 
38. we'nan 


35. nuli’ax‘’a ava’ga’nanaxlu’ni 
xta 37. piti’t(.)hli’tni nuli’ax‘a tama’xtox 
kia’xta ato’xpa’ga’galu’ni ku’tn 39. ‘‘mayo’goyam- 
t6’m‘ai nax‘o’golu’ki 40. kia’xti‘ka’ka 41. mayo’- 
goyaxko’yam ma‘nxkuni 6’k"*(a)li” 42. kia’xs’*t(a)n 
tapa’xiut ike’xtai 43. “nuli’y’msina_ tapaxtu’gunex 
tagdlu’ni witali’ni‘lage’a”’ 

44. ala’knamrviu kaoxtu’tapa’y‘amax = ayna’(x)Imi’- 
mx kao’xtuli’nia i‘naokox a’ninaya’yanex 


45. ap‘ax¢a’n'isonuli’x’a_ ima’yamun_ ke’tfali’niox 
46. ima’xpa’yamun @a’nalo’x‘a’galu’ni po’x‘ox 47. isu’- 
xiakalu’ni 48. pon’:a’m‘i kolu’tmo’xtox 


49. k"to’a’ni we'na gaf"e’ax witao’lagea mavo’xona’- 
mi ige’xtami’nun itli/niox 


50. ma’*x‘ox isukia/yat eni’t kao’xt6buna’man 51. 


uni’ta a’niqakao’tekat 52. ta’wa 


THE MOUSE 


Narrator: kusauyax. 


1. tawa’lu Ito’gakwa’(d)lagix ki’max t’nigivaxa’- 
mi Gi’uka’ni 2. Ito’x‘a anu’tyélu’ni 3. tawar’ 


4. nu’t(a)n witao’xvalike’amax ki’max 5. Itoga‘ni 
kayi'l’nia 6. patu’xpa’gancx nuni’gilu’ku_ 7. Giwa’sa’- 
gamex anoakotigilu’ku 8. ta’kna’miu cega’kahitilu’ku 
ka’knigilu’ku 9. tawa’lu ka’s‘a ta’pextu’gulu’ku_pi’- 
galagilu’ku 


10. ulu’malu’ni 11. kan ka’vaxtoxt:’xka’kalu’ni 
12. ka’s‘a ke'tfaxlu’ku ma’kamatimi’nun 13. ke’n‘aga’- 
kGiki’‘agalu’ni 14. tawa’lu (a)ma’xluga’ni a’pakali’ni 
kw’tn 15. “u’nagawu’taka ava’ku’m‘a_ tu’n‘ayam- 
na’gamiti‘ka’na 16. kawa’wut ava”ku’m‘a tu’n‘ayam- 
na’gamiti-ka’ya”’ 


17. tawa’lu k‘lu’ni kaya’minun un-aga’wut ayali’- 
niox 18. a’noagalu’ni 19. aya’gina’na’gami'ni &’n- 
igiya’yamama’ti c’'giwa’x'a 20. kia’xtox 21. kani’- 
akotu’x'a’yami_ i‘lua’ni igu’nat Cule’xsoax‘a’(d)lagit 
22. ta’naxnami”ki kipa’xtox 23. pan‘o’tagi’ni tagu’- 
luki 24. aya’gaxtox ama‘xtuga’mi tuni’‘nun 25. ato’x- 
pa’galu’ni_ pa’-nagalu’ni ato’xpa’galu’ni_ tu’n-aga’nex 
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32. back 

33. fish 
34. after 


31. when reaches / hole / becomes house 
side (of house) / fish [pl.] / cook fare cooking] 
[various fish] / cooked (ones) / (they) ate 
(they) ate / (they) lived there 

35. his wife / tried [was trying] to go away [escape] 
36. her husband / (she) made him suffer 37. one 
time (is) lost 38. her husband / looked for 
her / singing / this way 39. ‘‘mayo’goyax’s tracks 
smelled them 40. | looked for her . 41. if mayo’- 
govax / if (she) is here / make (a) little noise” 
42. searcher / seaweeds / opened them 43. ‘“‘my wife 
in seaweeds / why / (she) waits [is waiting]”’ 

44. when (he) finds her / with big hammer / that 
(he) took / (he) beat her / her even though 
pop out 

45. when [after] (he) lost her / his wife / into (the) 
water [sea water] / (she) came out 46. to sea / after 
diving / (she) went out 47. (she was) becoming 
young spotted seal 48. when (she) went out / (she) 
returned to land 

49. back of her 
staved (waiting) 
(he) went in 

50. these 
beaten 51. 
[that is all] 


his wife 


eyes 


red fox / one who 
to his hole 


her husband 
when (he) went up 


eves / have been 
52. enough 


young spotted seals 


their eves / are pop-eyes 


SAZ-AGA'GAX) 


Interpreter: Donald. 

1. then / grandparent-grandchild couple [dual] , 
alone / at (the) point / point [obj.]| 2. her grand- 
child / is man [male] 3. enough 

4. now / (they) stayed [remained] there / alone 
5. her grandchild [obj.| / (she) made him (a) kayak 
6. from [of?] grass / made frame [completed action] 
7. of dock leaves / made paddles” 8. when (she) 
finished / made (him) kayak mat / made (him) carry- 
ing basket 9. then / (for) his kayak / made lines 
[across top of kayak] / made keel guards™ 

10. was fine weather [continued action] 11. next 
day / (he) was [being] about to go out in kayak 
12. his kayak / took down (from rack) / to shore 
13. (he) was going for first hunting 14. then / his 
grandmother / asked her / this way [like this] 15. ‘‘to 
north side / if I go / spirit might eat me 16. to south 
side / if | go / spirit might eat me”’ 

17. then / getting in / into his kayak / to [toward] 
north side / (he) went 18. (he) was paddling 19. 
while (he was) traveling / of (the) point other side / 
(he) went past it 20. (he) looked [i.e., looked on 
other side] 21. in (the) cove / inside / trout [pl.] / 
were gathered 22. when (he) saw them / (he) turned 
23. his double-bladed paddle / (he) took 24. (he) ran 

*7 She made a kayak frame of two large grass stalks and made 
paddles of two dock leaves. patu’xpax: tall coarse grass. 

°8 m’galax: flat antler piece on bottom of keel at bow and at 
stern. 
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27. u’n‘aga’wut 
28. kawa’wut 


ki’magalu’ni 26. ‘“‘aga’lamsa” yi'*ya’ 
/ ; w “/ ewes / 
avaku’m:a tu’n‘ayam-na’gamiti’*ka’na 


ava’‘ku’m‘a tu’n‘ayam-na’gamiti’*kaya”’ 


atia’‘nun Cinaga’xtox 30. 
32. ka’s‘a’’ tgafk‘hini’- 
34. mali’k**(a)tai igu’- 


29. (a)ma’xtuga’gami 
yuga’xtox 31. kiniva’xtox 
lage’a 33. wa’tmu’n kia’xtox 
nat mayo’goluni 


35. (a)ma’xluga’gami’nun i’tagaya’mi ako’moluni 
36. wi'taomalq‘a’ni (a)ma’xtuga’x tanak‘a’ ya"'ti 
tupi’gagana’mx &gonk‘lini‘lage’a 37. paki’gaiya 38. 
atia’tnix ki’tfaxtio’x naf’*e’axtagaga’m‘ax Ito’xminu’n 
nuli‘liu’ta 39. pule’natu’n'i ma’xtugax vatmi’nun ya’- 
tni paki’ka’galu’ku 40. éako’z‘agaya’max kitfaxtio’x 
41. pata’m‘(a)ta 42. nutu’tox atcku’nx tao’konun 
ila’gami’nun 43. atcku’liu’tai 44. ta’m‘(a)ta’lu 
yvatmi/nax kanta’ganix ki’tfaxtio’x ila’gami-ka’ntax- 
kagi’nax 


45. nu’t(a)n Ga’nake’xta’fkana’tin 46. witao’xtut 


47. ta’wa 


THE PET (T. 


- 


Narrator: kusatryax. 


1. ltoga’kwa’lagix kui’yampa’nani ka’mxtua’gamix- 
kwa’ni 2. ke’t’*(e)x e’mguka’gax 

3. (a)ma’xtuga(x) taluyak’galu’ni Capo’tnix talu’- 
vaxtutu’lu’ni 4. ika’tu’guncx talu’ya(x) take’natuluni 
5. awa’tex aké’guyagalu’ni ini’tigdu’t(c)x 6. talu’ya’- 

- -; Pe Py / 
max taki’tnex nali-tulu’tex 


7.1to’yaa’ganaluni 8. pia’xnina’nagam‘agi’ni Ito’ya 
aya’galuni 9. nultaga’x‘a’galu’ni taki’tox 10. nago’l- 
kiaga’m‘ax taki‘tuni 11. anu’luku 12. tagu’toagako’- 
gax'a 


13. aya’kuni tagu’toaga’ni ayaxtu’ku 14. t:na’mi 
Ciliski’m-*Ax tanaxku’ni tagu’toagami’nun kanextu’tuku 
15. Gi'l’s*kix kawa’Ika’ni tagu’toagami’nun a’név’- 
galu’ku 16. a’matia’ganao’ya_ 17. i’kagalu’ku 18. 
takis‘ku’n‘iu kawaltk‘a’ni ku’x6n x‘axnao’ya_ 19. na- 
la’ta’k-alu’ku 20. G6a nu’tn ula’galu’ku 21. tagu’- 
kun‘iu atma’galu’ku 22. (a)maxtuga’gami’nun ut‘6- 
(x)tu’ku 

23. takiu’tnad’ya 24. takiu’s‘ka’gu (a)ma’xtugam 
ami’galu’ku 25. kanc’galu’nicga’luku 26. na’ganao’ya 
27. tagu’toaxtex-ila’tu’ku na’ganao’tut 
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away / his grandmother / toward 25. singing / pad- 
dling / singing / spirit songs [{dual?] / paddling away 
[escaping] 26. ‘‘[meaningless] / [meaningless] 27. to 


(the) north /if 1 go/ spirit might eat me 28. to 
south / if | go / spirit might eat me”’ 

29. his grandmother / below / (he) reached [shore?] 
30. (he) got out 31. (he) looked back 32. his kayak 
(was) broken to pieces 33. to north side / (he) looked 
34. ones who went after him / trout [pl.] / were com- 
ing up 

35. to his grandmother / when (he) went in / (he) 

36. while (he) waited / his grandmother 
her side [of the house] / by [with] coarse 
mats / was covered 37. (she) opened them 38. un- 
der them / (she) took out / young woman / to grand- 
child / (one) to be his wife 39. again / his grand- 


was seated 
(he) saw 


mother / to her side / her side / (she) opened it up” 
40. bag / (she) took [brought] out 41. (she) opened 
it*® 42. (she) took out / parkas [dual] / for these / for 


[to?] her partners [relatives] 43. parkas let them put 
on*! 44. again / from her side [of house] / dishes 
[dual] / (she) brought out / (for) her partners to be 
their dishes 

45. now / nothing else happened 
there 47. enough 


46. (they) stayed 


AGU’TOA’GAX ) 


Interpreter: Donald. 


1. (are) grandparent-grandchild pair / (at) river's 


mouth / (at) bay’s back 2. below them / sand dune 
3. grandmother / with [having] fish trap / (and) 
rock dam / uses fish trap 4. fishes / fish trap , 


(with) plenty wood / fish racks 
trap / catch [of fish] 


5. around it 
their fish 


catches 
[they possess] 6. 
stored away fish 

7. grandchild / is woman’ 8. at another time 
grandchild / (is) traveling 9. after staying long 
time / arrives [reaches] home 10. muskrat / (she) 
took home 11. (she) put harness (on it) 12. pet 
used it (for) 

13. when (she) went out / her pet / took it 14. on 
shore when (she) saw / to [for] her pet 
pointed to it 15. seal / while sleeping / for [?] her 
pet / took harness off 16. let (it) go 17. crawled to 
it 18. when reached it / while sleeping / here / bit it 
19. killed it 20. person / then / went to it 21. when 
took it / packed it 22. to her grandmother / took it 
home 

23. (she) reached home 
her grandmother / skinned it 
it 26. ate it 27. their pet with it 


/ seal 


24. when reached there 
25. starting fire / cooked 
/ (they) ate 


*° To express opening up of mats, covers, tents, etc. 
39 To express opening of bags, small baskets, and the like. 


3 A construction difficult to translate. Should be: parkas for 


those to put on, or, those parkas (let) put on? 











28. Ito’xan tagu’toaya’ni také6ka’n‘un piso’xsutck*- 
luku tak6’ka’nex-pil’xnao’xtox 29. ka’xayalui’tx6n 
xma’galu’ki 30. nala’knao’gai 31. nu’namun asa’- 
ska’n‘i tuntu’nax pile’xnao’xtox 32. a’teckuxka’m’- 
aganux kapa’ksuna’titx 33. oko’maxtu oko’yusuna’tcx 


34. nu’tn tali’ma nuna’maga’ni nunao’goxtox 35. 
ta’nakexta’fkana’tex 


THE HU 


Narrator: kusauyax. 


1. nulixkwa’(d)lagex / ta’p‘a’gam-ka’yani / kwi’gam- 
paya’ni / katu’n‘agana’tex 2. kwi’gamax / tama’kin 
na’‘klialutex 3. matuta’ganex / na’xsu’gulu’ki / naxsu’- 
taga’nax / ukaOmata’max / a’naxtu’tax 4. anaota’- 
max a’pa’gdlu’ku 5. we'na ava’ku’n‘ax kwi’- 
gamun / uxtu’ni / ima’gani’tagan‘ax / al-u’ni / nakoxtu’- 
kax 6. naxsuta’gani / tagu’lukax / iwa’yalu’ni / kwi’- 
gamun 7. na’qnax / na’xsu’gunao’tox / pita’kam‘i 
tagu’talu’ki 8. nuli’*xan / Giu’naya’nux / Ciu’miu’- 


gulu’ku / pi’ tai / ika’tut 9. nuli’x‘an / anaota’m:ax 
ika’tux paka’vayaga’s' kan anaolaganaogai 10. 
tolo’lu’ki 11. piu’nagck6/n‘ax / wi'mi pi’t’’al 


no’vanaogai 12. 6’t6golu’ki = 13. 
kwexkun / iwa’galu’ni / ka’m-ogolu’ki 14. nuli’x‘a 
khéa‘ni / pi’ugunao’xtox / wi’mi / naxsu’taxka’n‘ax 
ma’k‘agalu’ni 15. taki’s*ku’nax / pita’tex / amu’luki 
16. kakiska’t‘a / mayo’golutax 17. (4)n‘a’m‘aganun / 
ita’galu’tax 18. uxka’galu’tax 19. ala’nax / uno’xka’- 
galu’tax 20. ta’kak6’nax / una’‘ta’m-aga’n-ax / iki’- 
tuyu’n‘ax / mati’tu’tax / naganao’xtox 


ukaomaota’m‘un 


21. nanu’s*ku’n‘ax / kanagiku’n‘ax / a’tix‘alu’tax/ 
pita’ma’ganun 22. €a’nia’tnun / akdé’malu’tax 23. 
nuli’x'a / pita’maga’nax / i’s‘ginao’xtox 24. us‘kai 
wi'7an / ini’‘ta’m‘un / aya’xnao’gai_ 25. nan(k)a’t’’a / 
mayo’golu’tax 26. unu’kan / kawa’yanao’xtox 27. 
tutagalu’ tax 


28. uksu’xan / wi’na /ka’yaxki’ugalu’ni / €alinao’xtox 
29. kaya’xka’m‘i / ame’xkami’‘nax / ami’xka’n‘ax / 


ako’xtilu’ni 30. kaya’xka’n‘i / nanka’’t-a / u’no’akut- 
ii’tni / tupaké’ni / €a’bia’ni / wi’taxnao’gai / kakus’- 


ka”tta 31. ama"ti’ni / nuli’-x‘a / iwa’lu’n-ax / talulu’ni 
32. a’miutinao’ya 33. wi’na / ka’yilu’ni / €ali’nao’xtox 
34. nuli”*x‘an / ami’galu’ku 35. kayi’ku’n‘i / ya’galu’- 
tax / na’gayuna’tax / €ali’nao’xtox 36. alia’t(a)x / 


/ 


taka” kan /na’ganao’xtox 37. una’kagalu’ku / a’ntuku 
39. kawa’ka’galu’t(a)x / 
' tagu’- 


38. wi''nan / ta’takilu’ku 


- : 
tupa’k6’n*(a)x wi'na a’noaxo’taka’n‘ax 
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28. her grandchild / her pet / for seals [dual] / for 
hunting /many seals caught 29. arteries in neck 
bit them 30. killed them 31. to (the) land / when 
(she) takes it / caribou [pl.] / many catches [caught ?] 
32. for their parkas / never need 33. seal oil / seal 
oil never need 

34. now / still now / in their place / 
nothing happens (any more) 


still live 35. 


NTER 
Interpreter: Donald. 


1. married couple / on little point / river [genitive ?] 
at mouth / were childless [sons did not have] 2. from 
river / there / (they) caught fishes 3. red salmon 
[pl.] / with [used] fish net / by dip net / with rope / 
(they) took (them) 4. (with) club / two (they) had 
[net and club] 5. her husband / when (they) went 
out / at river / taking boots off / gut parka / put 
[putting?] on / (they) put on belt 6. fish nets / (they) 
took [brought] them / wading / to river 7. fish [pl.] / 
sought fish / when (he) caught / (he) brought (them) 
to land 8. his wife / before [from?] him / took them / 
what (he) caught [the catch] / fish [pl.] 9. his wife / 
with club / fish / while (it) is alive / those (she) beat 
10. killed it [them?] 11. when (they were) tired / her 
husband [gen.] / catch / onto rope / (he) put them 
[those] 12. brought them home 13. by [through] 
river / wading / dragged them 14. his wife / behind 
him / walked / her husband’s / fish net [pl.?] / carry- 
ing them 15. when (they) arrived / what (they) 
caught / took them off 16. when (they were) all 
gone [finished] /came up 17. to their house / (they) 
went in 18. (they) took off (their) boots 19. others / 
(they) put on 20. when (they) had finished / what 
(they) had picked / wild celery [pl.] / with seal oil / 
(they) ate 

21. when (they) finished / when (they) were full / 
(they) went down / to their catch 22. by them / 
(they) sat down 23. his wife / what (they) had 
caught [pl.?] / cut them up 24. what (was) cut / 
her husband / to racks / (he) hung them [relative ?] 
25. when all gone [done, finished] / (they) went [came] 
up 26. at night (they) slept 27. slept with each 
other [had intercourse] 

28. in winter / her husband / making kavak frame / 
(he) worked [made] it 29. for kayak’s / for cover / 
levtak skins /soakci (them) 30. when things for 
[parts of] kayak / were done / mornings one (of) / 
when (he) awoke / his work / painted red / when fin- 
ished 31. in (the) house / his wife / sinews / (was) 
making [twisting] 32. made thread 33. husband / 
making kayak / (he) worked® 34. his wife / made 
cover 35. when (he) made kayak / for superstition 
[belief] [literally: they had superstition?] / without 
eating / (he) worked 36. their work / when finished / 


82 In verbs, this root has ‘“‘l,”” in nouns “‘t’’ if text is correct. 
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takai’n‘ax / koi’naxka’n‘ax / asao’kokai’n‘ax** / ako’- 
magaota’xkan / éali‘nao’xtox 40. amati’ni / nuli’x‘a 


ika’xalitcka’n‘ax / tupi’ganao’xtox / a(d)k’xsaxkai’nax 


ka’(d)lenaxka’n‘ax 


41. kakis‘ka’’t‘a / kawa’kagalu’t(a)x / tupa’k6’n‘ax 


wena / ka’nagaxtiki‘agalu’ni 42. upa’tnao’xtox 43. 
nuli’x‘a / a’nilu’ni / koli/tnao’xtox / ymi’galu’ni / it’- 
k6’ni_ 44. a’nowax‘luni / kani’ganao’xtox 45. aku’- 
taxkiO’y6lu’ni / wi'ni / taxoa’xki6’g6lu’ku 46. nutia’- 
ni ka’mus*kan ta’n'akiuGi’kan 47. i’tagalu’ni 
48. we'na / u’nutnao’xtox 49. up‘(a)lu’ni 50. katmi’- 
kun / nani’galu’ni 51. ta’kak6/ni / nani’ni / kuma’t- 
ni tagO""luku | 52. tagd’miaxlu’ku ka(d)knami’- 
n(a)x / u’naxami’agalu’/ni_ 53. (a)/n‘akan / nuli’*x‘an 
wi‘mi / ka’ntax / tag6lu’ku 54. akuta’m‘ax / imd- 
galu’ku) 55. ima’gani’tagalu’ni / malk’xnao’ga 56. 
wena / a’tckuk6’ni / ku’matmi’nax / kuma’(d)lage’- 
amax 57. kayva’ni / wi’vanao’ya 


tag6/mia’galu’ni 
58. kava’mi / ilu‘a’nun 
59. kane’xtam-kaya’nun 


aka’galu’ku / nuéu’gulu’ku 


linao’ya_ 60. li‘kagu / nuli’:- 


xan / Ola’galu’ku 61. ka’ntax /tu’naoya 62. we'nan 
kaya’mi’nun / ak‘a’galuku / ka’mcuta’n'i / kaya’mi 
ka’mruta / altu’ku 63. Ic’x€cxpami’n(a)x / tag6’mia’- 


galu’ni 64. ka’s‘an- 


pa’naxkun 


/ , x *; te 
ava’ga’gas‘kan nuli’x‘an 
kavem-maka’ya’galu’ku 


65. mayo’gonao’xtox 66. itk6ni / (a)n'mi’nun 
ima’ganita’gani / vulu’k(a)x* 67. witao’g6nao’xtox 
68. wi'tani’na’naga’n‘i / wi’na / ma’q'amun / ima’xpa’- 
gamun / kana’kd’ni / a’noayo’tni / tagu’lu’ku 69. 
kaya’mi / uki’nako’t€o’ak6n / u’nagami’‘agalu’ku 70. 
a’noayo’tni / ma’q‘mun / kapu”tuku = 71. pu’tu’ni 
kan:’qnao’xtox 72. kan:’qagalu’ni/ ta’kak6’ni/ktu’ni 
7 wi’vanao’xtox / wi’:- 


kava/mi’nun 73. 1a’mvalextu’ku 


wdni kazu’gas‘kan Ciku’mun aya’ganao’xtox 
74. maxla’yamax / ta’naxk6’ni / nago’tkaxa’galu’ku 
pita’xku’niu’ / pila’galu’ku 75. kayva’minun / qlu’ku 


76. ta’ganao’xtox / kani‘lami’nun 77. tus‘ku’n‘i 


uéi‘aka’galu’ni / napao’ta’ganao’xtox 


78. nuli’x‘an / wi'ni / ok’ta’kan / ta’nsu’gunao’ya 
79. kazigi’ni / taki’s‘ku’niu / ta’naki’utinun / may6k6’- 
ni / kani’yai’ik6n / uku’mtuni’n(a)x / pa ‘takak‘lu’ku 
80. “Gi’ak‘ati’”’tax”” 81. ta’kaka’n / nuli’x‘an / ima’- 
gani’ta’gani / altu’kax 82. ika’/mvaya’yanax / ata’x- 


8 as-‘ao’kox: a particular kind of large harpoon. 
* Should be vulu’ku? 


CULTURE OF THE 





NUNIVAK ESKIMO 


37. after made it [this one] / (he) took it 
made racks [sing.?] 39. after 
when (they) woke up / husband 
for sealskin floats 
for kayak seat / (he) worked 
his wife / for mats 
for his basket[s?] 


(they) ate 
out 38. her husband 
he [they ?] had slept 

for [his?] harpoons 





for paddles 
for [his?] harpoons 
40. inside [other side in house] 
[wove] mats / for his socks (made) 
41. when finished / after (they) had slept / when 
(they) woke up / husband / was starting to hunt 
about to go hunting] 42. (he) prepared 43. his 
wife washed (her) head 
washing] her face / with urine 44. 
45. was preparing ice cream 
46. his wife / when (it was 
47. (he) went in 
49. prepared |got ready} 


going out washed [was 


window open 





she) cooked for her 
husband 
done covered 
48. husband / put boots on 
50. in front of him / made (a) light 51. when (he) 
finished / his lamp [mainland word] / his lamp / took 
(it) 52. carried (it) / [with?] his basket / carried un- 
der his arm 53. when (he) went out (of the house) 
his wife / to her husband / dish / took (it) 54. ice 
filled (it) 55. put on [putting on?] gut parka 
she) followed spouse*® 56. her husband / when (he) 
put on parka / with his lamp / (that was) lighted 
carried it 57. his [?] kayak / (he) went around it 
58. in his [?] kavak after (he) put it in / (he) 
took it out 59. snow on / (he) put it 60. when (he) 
put it / his wife / (she) went to it 61. dish / (she) 
gave it to him 62. her husband / into kayak / after 
(he) put it in / his tow rope / in [on?] (his) kayak 
tow rope / put it on [shoulder] 63. [with?] his big ice 
hook / took [carried] it 64. when (he) went out / his 
wife / [by?] his kayak hatch / kayak pushed it 

65. (she) went up 66. when (she) went in / into 
house / her gut parka / took (it) off 67. (she) waited 
68. while (she) waited / husband / to (the) water / to 
sea / when (he) reached it / his paddle / (he) took it 
69. his [?] kavak / by hole [at the bow] / held it® 
70. his paddle / to water / put it in 71. (he) bowed 


prepared food 


skylight [she ?| 





cream 


inside 


down / (he) sang 72. after singing / when (he) fin- 
ished / (he) got in / into (his) kayak 73. while (the) 
world / turned around / after (he) turned / over to 
[toward] / to (the) ice / (he) went 74. adult bearded 


after (he) speared it / when 
75. into his kayak / (he) 

to where (he) started 
(he) put up 


when (he) saw it 
(he) cut it 
back 


‘after unloading 


seal 
(he) caught it 
ot in 76. (he) went 
7. when (he) arrived 
stake 

78. his wife 
(she) watched him 
it / to gut window / when (he) went up 
side / (he) slapped it 80. ‘‘[no meaning]” 
(he) finished / his wife / her gut parka 


Oo 
s 
/ 


when (he) went back 

when (he) reached 
corner / this 
81. when 
put it on 


her husband 
79. his kazigi 


> Would be same if it meant “he followed spouse.”’ This is an 
example of the confusion that sometimes occurs, there being no 
personal pronoun except possessives, in third singular. 

%* This passage refers to early spring hunting when men must 
go out on ice a long way from shore before reaching open water. 











cilu’tax / kuma'‘lagigilu’tax 83. aya’k6’nax / wi’mi 
pita / ku’n(a)yi’n‘agu / ika’m-aga’ganun / qlu’ku’ 
84. ta’ganao’xtox 85. taki’s*ku’n‘ax / nuli’xa / wi’mi 
eo te . , -. i. ot ae tx 
pitra’nax / tya‘lu’ni / kan’ginao’xtox 86. u’kan 


na’ganao’xtox 87. unu’kan / kawa’ganao’xtox 


88. pici’tili’tni / wi'na / kaya’xto’gova’(d)lagem 

Ciku’‘liulaga’m‘ini / ¢iku’maka’yan‘i / pi’- 
pygam‘ax® / ta’nli’niox 89. katu’n-aga’lam-ax 90. 
koya’kalu’ni / tan‘ago’/xmax 91. ula’galu’ku / uti’- 
lu’ku 92. taki’uéa’gu / nu’t(a)n / nuli’xan / k(a)tu’- 
naxkami’nax / koya’kali’niox 93. nu’t(4)n / katu’- 
n‘agako’gonalu’ku 94. nu’tn / a’naliéa’galu’ku 95. 
katu’n‘ayax / ta’6na / takiu’lya / kawai’yuna’n'i 


ima’gani 


96. nu’tn / nu’tn 
98. tak6’taki’ni 


97. a’tin / kavilu’ku 
99. kava’xtok0'n‘1 


x/ , - 
a natuge nan 
pito’gowa’xtox 


katu’n‘aga / ka’nanafkana’ni / taki’tnao’xtox / pi’t- 
linilu’ni 100. nuna’mun avak0’n‘i tu/ntusu’- 
gulu’ni 101. ima’gamun / asao’é’mi’ni / ndlkoaka’- 


nagonao’xtox 102. taki’tnao’xtox 103. tu’ntuttini’luni 
104. nu’tn penina’n-agami’ni / katu’n‘agax / ava’ka’- 
galu’ni taki’'tox 105. na’fe’ataga’ga’m‘ax ta’- 
kiulu’ni / niyunao’wa’(d)lage’amax 106. nu’tn /nuli’x- 
kwali’nia 107. tutao’kux a’nuxkuti’naya’yalu’tax 
108. éa’knalgaxtax 109. natu’yagu’tuku / na’yanax‘e’- 
akan / nax‘a’klut(a)x 110. nu’tn taii’ma / 
nakifta’fkana’ten 111. nunao’xtut 112. taii’ma 


x 
Ca - 
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82. sled / (they) took it down / with lamp [i.c., also 
had lamp] 83. when (they) went out / her husband 
catch [what he caught] / when (they) reached it / to 
sled / put itin 84. (they) went back 85. when (they) 
arrived / wife / her husband / his catch / cooking 
(she) cooked 86. when (it was) cooked / (they) ate 
87. at night / (they) slept 


88. one time / husband / when (he) hunted with 
kavak / on (the) sea / while hunting on ice / on ice 
small child / (he) saw 89. (they) had no son 90. (he) 


was thankful for / little child 
(he) took it 92. when (he) brought it home / then / 
his wife / for her son / was thankful for it 93. then 
(they) wanted it for their baby [son] 94. then / (they) 
took care of it 95. their baby [boy] / that one / what 
(he) brought home / never slept {like a baby; it was 
active and grew up fast] 

96. then / then / (it) grew up [grew to a man?| 
97. (his) father / made (a) kavak 98. when (he) fin- 
ished it / caught much [was good hunter] 99. when 
(he) hunted in kayak / boy / not long time / arrived 
(home) / having what (he) caught 100. to (the) 
land / when (he) traveled [went out] / was going cari- 
bou hunting 101. to sea / as [than?] hunted (with 
harpoon) / (he) stayed longer*® 102. (he) arrived 
103. (he) caught caribou 104. then / one time / 
boy / after (he) went out (hunting) / (he) arrived 
105. young girl / (he) brought / slant-eyed 106. then 
wife made her 107. his parents / had become old 
108. could not work hard 109. forgot / when to eat / 
(they) ate 110. then / there / nothing happened 
111. (they) became (a) village 112. still (now)*® 


91. (he) went to it 


ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY 


The stories in this collection do not deal with living 
individuals or even with people who have lived in the 
past two generations, according to the genealogies 
collected (which may of course be incomplete). The 
Nunivak people today think that ‘““The Morning Song 
of yuxte’yex"’ and the ‘Bladder Feast Legends”’ record 
fairly recent experiences, and that all the war stories 
are true. Yet they cannot link any of the characters 
with existing families. If those battles really did 
occur, it must have been a long time ago. The other 
stories are even more remote. Most of them can be 
classified as myths, in distinction from tales, if one is 
willing to accept that there is any definitive difference 
between the two. There is a pretentious quality, a 
supernatural aura, about them. And yet the people 
of Nunivak accept them all on much the same basis. 
They have no doubt that those events actually took 
place, long ago. All are kuli’ayat, stories. 

It is interesting that the collection contains so few 
etiological stories or even etiological elements tacked 


7 pi’pgamax = an attempt to say “baby” (pipe) with proper 
Nunivak suffix. 





on to stories. There are few of a cosmogonic nature. 
And so little curiosity about such things! For ex- 
ample, there is no effort to reconcile the two explana- 
tions of how the sun came to its present routine. 
kusauyax, the shaman, said he knew no explanation 
of how the earth came to be or of the origin of man. 
He thought Raven was the first animal in the world, 
then corrected that statement: Raven and Mink 
preceded all other animals. He had never heard that 
Raven created man or anything else except death. 
Because of its theoretical implications, the meager- 
ness of the Raven cycle on Nunivak Island is striking. 
As a matter of fact, there is scarcely such a thing as a 
Raven cycle here. A raven in real life is the clown 
of the beach, and the Raven of Nunivak mythology 
is not far from his prototype. He is an amusing and 
tricky glutton who bumbles along, managing to win 
out most of the time but occasionally being tricked 
himself. The old people said they did not know much 


38 Does this passage mean: When he hunted caribou on the 
land,. he stayed longer than when he hunted on the sea? 
3 tati’ma can be translated as “there” or “still,” “yet."’ 
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about Raven, meaning that they did not know many 
stories about him. It is interesting that the young 
people at Nash Harbor, for example ka’nalix, knew 
him much better. It is possible that an Eskimo 
teacher who was there for a while, a man who had 
traveled and read much more than the local Eskimos, 
had told them about Raven as well as George Wash- 
Nash Harbor there appeared no 
tales portraying Raven as a great creator. The kind 
of Raven stories that are told on Nunivak Island 

probably are old 


ington. Even at 


short, unpretentious animal stories 
in Eskimo folklore. Raven as Creator must be fairly 
recent. 

We have no myths describing the winds or telling 
of visits to them. There is no spirit of cold or of 
There is no visit to a person controlling the 
The world 


warmth. 
There is no story of a great flood. 

There is an underworld and there are several 
The stars are holes in the sky. 
There is a great universe spirit, 


tides. 
just is. 
successive sky worlds. 
There is a moon man. 
not mentioned in the mythology but very sacred and 
fundamental in religion. There is a universe eve, also 
never mentioned in the myths, that sees all of man’s 
transgressions. There is no Sedna, a female deity 
under the sea who controls the sea animals. Rather, 
on Nunivak they have the Northwest Coast belief in 
villages of the various species of sea mammals; for 
example, there is a big house where the bearded seals 
live, with spotted seals for their dogs. That about 
covers the Nunivak conception of the universe. 
Although the stories are full of magic, few deal 
primarily with shamans and their supernatural powers 
and experiences. Also, although the Nunivak people 
believe in several races of dwarfs, who have been 
encountered by still-living people, there are only a few 
tales dealing with these or the other supernatural 
beings who inhabit the land. The collection probably 
is weak and unrepresentative in this regard. Few 
proprietary There must be 
very many of them explaining the origin and powers 
of the dozens of amulets and charm songs which these 
Such stories are not public property 


stories were obtained. 


people possess. 
and are not told to strangers. 

There are almost no teleological or 
stories. Again, the collection may be weak in this 
regard. It is more likely, though, that there really 
are not many out-and-out cautionary stories. What 
one must or must not do according to Nunivak stand- 
there is no 


cautionary 


ards is implicit in so many of the myths 
need to be explicit. 

The reader might surmise that this collection is 
selective so far as sexual motifs are concerned. But 
it seems to be representative of the Nunivakers’ atti- 
tudes toward sex; that is, they take it for granted quite 
They do not dwell upon the subject, they 
For example, there are several 


naturally. 
do not suppress it. 


stories about adultery, which are told as love stories, 
notably not told in a tone of reproof. 


LANTIS: THE SOCIAL CULTURE OF THE 





NUNIVAIK ESKIMO 


As mentioned in the introduction, the people ar 
not obsessed by fear of starvation. There is only on 
myth (“The Terns’) referring to a period when the 
whole village suffered from lack of food, and in the 
other stories there are only a few references to indi- 
except of course the Poor Boy 
The emphasis obviously 


viduals being hungry; 
who is a stock character. 
goes just the other Way: good hunting, food stored for 
the winter, the Bladder Feast at which ice cream and 
other fine food are eaten. It might be argued that the 
people really do fear shortage of food but do not ex- 
press it openly, even in the mythology; that, instead, 
the myths represent wishful thinking. The truth is 
somewhere between the two explanations or a combi- 
nation of both. The Nunivakers certainly do have 
some fear of food shortage but it is not an extreme or 
depressing fear. What does hurt them and depress 
them is an inability to accumulate a surplus so that 
one can give away many things and become a “‘wealthy 
The myths definitely do express this preoccu- 
they do contain wishful 


man.” 
pation. In 
thinking. 
We have considered what this body of mythology 
lacks. Now what does it possess? It contains two 
undoubtedly ancient Eskimo myths: (1) Sun Sister 
and Moon Brother (in these stories, Sun Aunt and 
Moon Nephew) and (2) Dog Husband, which accounts 
for the origin of a certain group of people. Neither 
one can be said to be popular with the Nuniwagamiut. 
Both are rather fearsome in their content because the 
principal characters break taboos and do unsocial evil 


this regard, 


things. 

An origin story which is a great favorite is the 
first one in the collection, telling how Nunivak came 
to be. Although the idea that children should not 
cry and complain about the weather probably is gen- 
eral in western Alaska, the myth in its present form is 
extremely local. 

One prominent and recurring element in this myth- 
ology is the protective power of amulets or other magic 
properties and of charm songs. With the skin or other 
parts of a bird or animal, the hero turns into bird or 
animal just in the nick of time to save himself; or 
possibly his kayak becomes a bird. With a bit of 
cotton, Little Bird herself becomes ‘‘a cotton.” With 
little models of spears, the young man spears his evil 
mother-in-law. Many of these are more than pro- 
tective; they have a definite compulsive force: man or 
bird travels by singing; caribou fall over dead when 
the young man opens and closes his magic ear. The 
Nuniwagamiut undoubtedly believe that their own 
amulets and songs have similar powers in lesser degree. 
These elements which seem to us so completely mythi- 
cal are to them not unreal or absurd. They are just 
exaggerated. 

The themes of animal husband and animal child of 
a normal woman as they occur on Nunivak are not the 


usual stories of this tvpe. Here, usually the animal 
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or spirit turns out to be only a 
This conception by magic 
unnatural offspring js 
exactly immaculate 
is that the 
by magic 


transformed shaman 


rather surprising, 
conception. 

supernatural being or 
power but that on his 
e, with the girl 
Or it may be th 
powers 


It is not 
Apparently the idea 
the shaman travels 
arrival he 
somehow sl] 
at he puts into her 
’ causing conception. 
child also takes place 
physiologic 


has normal 
eeping through it. 
one of his Magic 
Miraculous growth of a 
might expect, 
is the tiny 
which must 
Person who owns it. 
Among supernatural beings, 
frequently, both the 
worms in a pool 


intercours 


, as we 
al peculiarity 
some small receptacle. 
must the 


Another 
external heart in 
be killed as also 


worms 
“Man-worm”’ 
» controlled by 
are mythic motifs known t 
generally and they 


appear most 
and the mass of 
an evil person. These 
0 the Alaskan Eskimos 
are also prominent 
Nunivak shamanism. When a young mat 
and made ill by unnatural dreams in 
supernatural creatures 
This is a sign that he is 
What are the 
and Grandchild 
Two Brothers, 
more 


elements in 
1 is troubled 
Which various 
appear, often he 
becoming 
favorite charact, Grandmother 
(male or female) who live alone: the 
of whom the younger is usually the 
clever person or the better hunter: the 
Girl who rejects her suitors or husbands; the } 
who succeeds by magic: the Grandmother 
tector; Raven; and the Little Bird. 
story “The Two Little Birds” is a cycle, a string of 
stories each complete in itself, tied together only by 


the two characters, the Little Bird and her 
This is 


sees worms. 
a shaman. 


‘rs? 


Haughty 
oor Boy 
as a pro- 
Actually the 


daughter, 


and consequent birth of 


for before t} 
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a! 


s 
in Nunivak literature: 
only one story about them: “The Dead Wife.” 
tale was told with no more emotion than many o 
others, indicating that there 
tance to talk of the spiritual 
also agrees with the religion. 
feared, but fortunately they 

As for style, opinions may 
the style seems to be 
to both listener and re 
gives 


in the whole collection there is 
This 
f the 
Was not extreme reluc- 
life of the dead. This 
Ghosts Naturally are 
are not often encountered. 
differ; but to this obser 
@ neat narrative one, interesting 
ader. A good storyteller 
an introduction. He tells who the principal 
characters are. Where they live (“at the point,” vat 
the back of the bay,” etc.), how big the village j 
Then he often sketches the 
including the Bladder Feast. 
The good storyteller 
€very question that 


ver 


always 


Ss. 
annual hunting routine, 

Then the 
also explains every 
arises in the 


plot begins. 
contingency, 
hero's or the 


listener's 
mind. There are few tag-ends left dangling. By the 
time the story is finished, all difficulties have been re- 
solved. ‘And nothing more happened. They lived 
there. That is all.”’ 


The story of the young m 
not one of the very best, 
is created: 


an who lost his parka is 
but it is typical. 

‘trieve the parka. 
ough several extr: 
and the audience 
-he does not forget the 
t, he retraces his route 
stacle that obstr 
pet mink, p: 


A situation 

Although 
ineous incidents 
are warned in ad- 
parka. After he has 
disposing of every ob- 
ucted his way to the goal. Finally, 
trents, and grandmother are all accounted 
le story is ended. 


the need to re 
the hero wanders thr 

—-of which he 
vance— 
found j 


One might question whether all this neatness results 
@ very popular cycle, known to €veryone. from an ironing given the story by the interpreters. 
Small boys, when they see a little bird, may call Of the four texts dictate it 
“Gu’-liu’-liu’-liy’.” Or someone May sing wit 


hout ref- ; 
erence to the story the title song “Gilu’m-Giuksu’yax.” 


‘d by kusauyax, two are rather 
lisjointed, two are well constructed. 


None is really 
bad. In the little piece ‘“The Pet,” there is a short 
It may exist elsewhere and certainly the elements of introduction of the usual type. Then the grand- 
it are familiar, but so far no such cycle with one cen- daughter finds a muskrat and takes it home. 
tral character has ever been recorded in western 
\laska. 


n 
h 


A striking 


characteristic of this 
its humannes 


Ss. Most often even 
ters are portrayed 
the whole pattern 
ural cre 
( 


body of folklore is 
the animal charac- 
as human. This 
of religious belief. 
atures whom the sh 
except the worms) are 
animals; for example, 
ent on the two sides. 
the other side animal, 
elliptical eve and 
forms. 


corresponds to 
The supernat- 
aman most frequently sees 
abnormal human 
the beings whose face 
Most often one 
indicated on the 
one round eye or 
Shamans do 
helpers, for example the walrus, 
seen in human form, 
spirit of the animal 
belief, 


beings, not 
S are differ- 
side is human. 
masks by one 
other arbitrary 
animals as spirit 
but they are usually 
that being the guise in which the 
appears. The stories reflect this 


de 
te 
have some 


sec 
the 


his 
thi 


A second char 


acteristic 
quality, 


of the mythology is its live 
Ghosts do not se 


em to be popular characters 


li 


muskrat mana 
planation of h¢ 
short conclusion, 
caribou skins 


grass and dock leave 
tor explains, 
fears the 


home to his QT 


Two noticeable fe 


The 
grand- 
pet (they put a 
their food with it); how the 
ges to kill seals. (But there is no ex- 
Ww it kills caribou.) Finally, there is 

Stating that thereafter they 
for parkas and plenty of seal oil. 
“The Mouse,” although not so clearly told, 
‘lightful, the same type of story as 
lls how the grandmother mouse 


stener’s question 
lother and er: 
arness on it 


S are answered: how the 
inddaughter treat the 
, they share 


a 
have 


is quite 
“The Owl.” [t 
builds a kavak of 
andson who, the narra- 
is going hunting for the first time. He 
spirits he may encounter. When indeed he 
‘S some trout in a pool, he is terrified and flees 
‘m as if he were fleeing from spirits. 
andmother, his kavak falls 
er gives him 
and everything 


's for her gr 


from 
He rushes 
apart; but 
a wife and other 
ends happily. 

atures of big myths and little 


grandmoth 


good 
ngs; 


tales 
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like are the number of songs and amount of conversa- 
tion. The texts show that direct quotation is not a 
literary device acquired by the interpreters from read- 
ing stories in English. It is thoroughly native. 
Even with all their good qualities, of course the 
stories are not so good when read as when told. By 
acting out many parts of them very realistically, by 
singing, by lowering the voice almost to a whisper for 


the dramatic passages, the storyteller puts on a one- 
For example, when the raconteur told 


man show. 


LANTIS: THE SOCIAL CULTURE OF 





ESKIMO 


THE NUNIVALK 
how the owl tried to get into the parka that was too 
small for him, he thrust his arms out and pulled and 
hauled until it looked as though he would wrench apart 
himself as well as the imaginary parka, to the delight 
of his audience. a’naga’kax’s tone of horror and dis- 
gust, without anv use of gestures, as she told of the 
pond full of babies killed by the enemy, made her 
female listeners look sick and repelled. No matter 
how many times they have heard a story, it still is 


absorbing to the Nunivak audience. 











1. HOUSEHOLDS 


lhe following households in Mekoryuk, as of Octo- 
ber 1939, contained several small units consisting of 
only father, mother, and children. More informative 
are those of €:mi’yax, a’ganagai’ax, and a few others, 
that show examples of matrilocal residence and other 
elements of the old social structure. 


fago’mexlux, wife, two children. 

naga’xayax, wife, two children. 

l6’xtusi’ga, wife, adopted son. 

may0’ya‘lagea, wife, adopted younger daughter, 
adopted elder daughter and her (third) husband and 
her child by her first marriage (adopted by these 
erandparents). 

“umi’yax, two children, mother and father, mother’s 
sister and her adopted boy (her foster daughter's 
child), foster sister and her husband. 

kusau’yax, wife, daughter (his child by an unmarried 
girl), adopted grandson (older daughter's child). 

16’xtusi’ga, wife, son, adopted son. 

nanc’xkiun, wife, daughter, adopted younger daugh- 
ter (wife’s brother's child), adopted elder daughter and 
her husband. 

mang-anax, wife, son, wife’s son by a 
marriage. 

ka’vaxki'linox, wife, two children. 

na’n‘oq, wife, son, son’s wife and two children. 

a”’k‘aox, wife, mother, foster brother (a parallel 
cousin). 

tani‘aya’'lagea, wife, adopted boy. 

a’ganagai’ax, wife, daughter, two young sons, eldest 
son and wife and baby, wife’s maternal aunt. 

keawi’gax, wife, four children, sister, sister’s hus- 
band and husband's son by a former marriage, pater- 
nal aunt (actually father’s parallel cousin). 

ke’nui’‘aya’lagea, wife, two children, sister and her 
fourth husband and their child and three of her chil- 
dren by her third marriage (her three other children 
had been adopted). 

kusau’yax, wife, three children. 

6’mv'ian, wife, wife’s mother and her (third) husband 
and husband's son. 

naii’agax, (third) wife, their adopted daughter, two 
sons by first marriage, mother. 

dixki’knox, wife, adopted son (sister’s son), son by 
first wife, present wife’s mother. 

ka’nalex, wife, wife’s son by former marriage, wife's 
mother. 

waxka’lagea, wife (Norton Sound woman), two chil- 
dren, wife’s two‘children by former marriage. 

Jacob (Norton Sound man), wife (Nunivak woman), 
two children by former marriage. 


former 
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The following are the households of li’gaxmiut as of 


March 1940. 


malu’gaya’gan, five unmarried children, second eld- 
est daughter and her husband and child. 

na’ka’x, wife, daughter, wife’s adopted daughter 
(sister’s child); ka’yanax and wife. 

&ku'Ika’gax, wife, adopted daughter. 

anu’tckai’(y)ax, wife, three adopted nephews, two 
adopted (from different families), adopted 
daughter and her husband and two children (one 
illegitimate). This household is particularly interest- 
ing. It lived in an old-style house with wide benches. 
The house measured 12 by 17 feet, the long axis being 
at right angles to the entrance passage, that is, across 
the two big benches on the sides of the room. 

mala’, wife, son, daughter and her husband and 
their child. 


nieces 


The following are the households of ta¢i’xa’yamiut, 
March 1940. 


noga’tax, wife, four children, widowed sister and her 
son. 

aw:’givax, wife (sister of noga’tax), two children, 
mother and her husband and husband's daughter by a 
former marriage. 


2. PLANTS 


The following plants were collected within a three- 
mile radius of Mekoryuk, Nunivak Island, 1939 and 
1940. They have been kindly identified by the 
staff of the University of California Herbarium, 
Berkeley. 


Webera nutans Hedw. 

Dryopteris austriaca (Jacq.) Woynar 

Equtisetum arvense L. 

Poa arctica R. Br. ? 

Elymus mollis Trin. 

Cinna latifolia (Trev.) Griseb. 

Tris setosa Pall. 

Eriophorum scheuchsert Hoppe 

Eriophorum russeolum Fr. 

Salix reticulata L. 

S. ovalifolia cyclophylla (Rydberg) Ball 

S. fuscescens reducta Ball 

S. pulchra Chamisso 

Betula exilis Sukatch. 

Polygonum viviparum L. 

Claytonia arctica Adams ? 

Cerastium alpinum L. 

Ammodenia peploides (L.) Rupr. var. major (Hook.) 
Piper 
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Ranunculus pallasu Schlecht. 
Caltha asartfolia DC. 

Anemone richardsoni Hook. 
Anemone narctssiflora L. var. monantha DC 
Aconitum delphinifolium DC. 
Cardamine umbellata Greene 
Cardamine pratensis L. 

Rhodiola rosea L. 

Parnassia palustris L. 

Saxifraga nelsoniana D. Don 
Saxtfraga bracteata D. Don 
Sangutsorba sitchensis C. A. Mever 
Rubus acaulis Michx. 

Rubus chamaemorus L. 

Lathyrus maritimus (L.) Bigel. ? 
Empetrum nigrum L. 

Viola langsdorffit Fisch. 

Viola biflora 

Eptlobium angustifolium L. 
Epilobium latifolium L. 
Hippuris vulgaris L. 

Angelica lucida L. 

Ligusticum hultenii Fern. 
Cornus suecta L. 

Arctous alpina (L.) Niedzn. 
Andromeda poltfolia L. 
Vaccinium vitts-idaea L. var. minus Lodd. 
Ledum decumbens (Ait.) Lodd. 
Primula eximia Greene 

Primula borealis Duby 
Polemonium coeruleum L. 
Pedicularis oederi Vahl ? 
Pedicularts lanata Willd. 
Valertana capitata Pall. 

Petasites gracilis Britt. 
Chrysanthemum arcticum L. 


Solidago multiradiata Ait. var. arctica (DC.) Fern. 
Achillaea borealis Bong. 
Artemisia vulgaris L. subsp. tilest (Ledeb.) Hall 


Senecio pseudo-arnica ? 
Cantharellus albidus Fr. 
Taraxacum 

Carex sp. 

Rumex sp. 

Cyperaceae 

Fucus sp. 

Enteromor pha sp. 
Sphagnum 


3. PERSONAL NAMES 
MASCULINE NAMES 


a’ganagai’(v)ax, like a woman 

agO’velux, wooden hat (?) 

ag0’veluxCoax, little wooden hat (? 

aiva’ksaq. Possibly: 
pushes 


one who pushes 


aiva’ktox, he 


a’’koax, tree knot (? 

a’nigi’lax, going Out 

a/mnaqax, large (largest?) ice floe 

ant‘oa’pagax, big man 

anu’tikal’vax, real man 

Aanu’teni’ax, little man 

a’pa’yavax, one who tells, tattletale 

a’takui‘linox, lacks parka, without parka 

awe’ givax, half 

ava’gaxtox, (he) ran away 

ave’ p’6(a)n, where to put hands, where to press 

ago’muxtux, old left (side 

aki’gax, voung squirrel 

Caki'lax, former father-in-law 

cani‘ayalage’a, ? (Cani’yaluni, caribou hunting)! 

ku'tka’gax, ? (@cku’tkax, to play on fresh ice) 

Cuk‘ax, ? (Cux, man) 

tuki'/liva’gax, needlefish (common English name, not 
literal translation ) 

da’l-aga’lagea, getting dark 

da’n‘agex, moon, month 

dixki'liunox, no first finger, lacking first finger 

iga’log, moon, month (mainland word) 

ilu’waya’lagea, getting deeper, getting farther in (ilux, 


c 
c 


inside) 
’nan, has (an) eve 
kale’yamiun, thunder-like (ka’tux, thunder) 
ka’k‘ia’nax, point to it 
ka’nalix, (he has) pointed head (ka’mx, top of head) 
ka’noan, little ice SCOOp (ka’no’vayon, ice scoop 
kap6’yan, ? (kapo’x, stabs at) 
kava’gax, kayak (relative form?) 
ka’vaxki’knox, (he has) little kayak 
kaz‘igi’a(x), little kazigi 
keawi’gax, where (they) cry, crying place 
ke’yiwan, gray-haired 
ki’naxta’yax, ? (ki’naxtay, dried thing; 
meat or fish) 
ke’nui’aya’lagea, coming along behind 
ki’oyan, ? 
ki’oy6vu’gax, ? (kiox, big rocks on land) 


such as dried 


ko’govax, will be (a) swan 
kusauvax, gave thanks 
kunu’xkax, (it) will be (a) grave 
n : 
kunu’tux (pertains to a grave, meaning not clear) 
loxtusi’ga(x), (something) wide 
Men’ 2D ve! omer 
mata’, ? (mata’yax, plug) 
malu’gava’gan, will suck, going to suck 
mani’ganax, smooth (?) fish (pertains to fish, meaning 





not clear) 

, / ° 
ma’s‘oa’lux, climb up 
mayoya'lagea, coming up, climbing up 
mo’mixka’ lagea, turning around 
nate’xnax, smooth rock in water 


tA name followed by question mark and word in parentheses 
indicates that informants and translators were uncertain of the 
exact meaning, but one of them would suggest parenthetically 
that the name might be ‘something about caribou hunting.” 
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naga’yavax, spider web 
na’gava’xtox, smells around 
naii’*gax, baby (grav) hair seal 
na’k‘a’x, diving (mainland word) 
nan’xk(i)un, lamp given to me 
na’n‘oq, polar bear 

nao’yax, ? (pertains to growing) 

naowa’yax, something growing 

noga’tax, rocks piled (on land) 

6'‘lagan, ? (6’lagu, turn boot tops inside out to dry) 
paugd'lagea, staying home 

pau’goyux, ? (pa’ux, post) 

? (penai’yax, three) 

po’du(x), hole 


gue 
penal yan, :¢ 


poguva’xtox, (he) comes out 

tati'Ikax, crane 

tun‘aga’lix, shaman 

tunu’ya'lagea, becoming black 
unala’k¢iun, ? (una’lak, south; Giu’n, ear) 


un(a)wi’aya'lagea, rise from death, coming back to life 


(as in hibernation) 
uva’nli, peeping 
waxka'lagea, rocking, rolling, leaning on one side 


Names entirely untranslatable today: 


ato’go’nax 
a’l-ali’kax 
éani’ko’govax 
ciki’gax 
emi’yax 
Coka’x‘ax 
Cuna’gax 
da’dlan 
dudu’man 
’ginax‘ao’tan 
kako’xtox 
ka’nanax 
kao’wa‘gax 
ki’kita’yax 
naya’g-aneq 
6’m'ian 
tu’t’kex 
tuyu’yan 
uvu’y‘oti/ax 


FEMININE NAMES 


a’ganatu’yax, little woman 
a’ganaga’tu’nax, voung girl 
a’ganaga’pax, big woman 
a’ganam’tux, part-woman 
a’ganao’kox, ? (a’ganao’x, tunicate, 
a’gana’tkan, ? (a’ganat, many women) 
a’ganaya’gax, little young woman 

ali’ kata’x-, puts on sleeve slowly 
ana’gax, uncle? 


‘ 


‘sea bean” 


* Masculine or feminine name? 


a’n‘aman, ? (a’n‘aluni, went out, was going out) 

ap0’yan, reached it 

a’xsi’gax, like hands 

aya’ga'lagea, going out (all the time) 

tagi’yan, ? (€age’xsax, woman's single-hook labret) 

éa’k‘aq, torn down, torn out 

Emai’yayan, name of a little fish 

é/qmeaya’lagea, winking (all the time) 

cupu’ganiaya’lagea, blowing out 

€éu’(x)kai’yax, ? (ux, man) 

da’n‘aka’lagea, shining, thing that is shining 

ila’ga’lagea, tangled 

inu’tan, ? (i’‘nut, wolf changed into person) 

kako’xtax, crosspiece of paddle 

kima’gayax, one who ran away 

ki’z'uma'tagea, sunk down (on bottom of the water) 

ku’‘tua’(x)kax, upper 

ku’malui’linox, no thumb 

lagau’daxgax, well that has been dug 

ma’’cian, seal oil? 

mani’yax, something smooth 

miga’z‘iyan, ? (pertains to vomiting; migi’agalu’ku, 
vomited) 

na’f‘e’aya’gax, little young woman 

nakogutai’linox, no belt 

naoya’yax, growing up, grows all the time 

na’v‘agao’n, break down 

no’yaox, ? (mainland word, possibly from no’yax, 
fawn) 

nuya’gayux, ? (nu’yax, hair) 

nuya’layan, ? (nu’vax, hair) 

patu’niya, clapping hands 

pani’gatu’yax, little daughter 

pani’gaxgax, for daughter 

pani’/nagax, ? (pa’nia, daughter) 

pani’q(a)pi’ax, real daughter 

pani’sagax, ? (pa’nia, daughter) 

pani’xkax, will be (a) daughter 

panc’xkiun, daughter given to me 

pat‘u’lagea, (always) feeling around 

pu’gulaga’lagea, floating on water (after sinking) 

puyu’géneyax, smells smoky 

qlu’wagax, ? (qlux, curved piece across keel of kayak) 

tal’xtox, big arm 

taxla’lagea, lving flat 

tuku’malagea, dead, not living 

tuyu’yan, vou are sending, vou send out 

ukai’cx, name of a plant 

um‘ya’yax, covered up 

vu'vayay ‘a’lagea, slimy 


Names entirely untranslatable today: 


a’gana¢ti’ax 
ayi’gan 
a’n‘aga’kax 
a’n‘ayan 
/ ° o9 
a’nigi’lax 
ani‘lan (mainland word) 
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awe liyan 
caga’v'alan 
éa’x aX 
cikai’yux 
Coka’xax? 
ita’gan‘i(x 
imei’n 
ka’n-ayan 
kinu’yan 


Masculine name? 
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ko’n‘ako’s‘in 
ku’malu’écnox 
miya’gax 

no’yan 

nusa’l-aq 

nu’s‘an 
6’gdvuga'lagea 
pa’/néakan 
pantu’7an 
tu’magani’ya‘lagea 
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\ccidents, 158, 202 
\doption, 159-160, 233 
see also family 
\dultery, 250, 314 
\fterworld, 
Amulets, 183, 193, 194, 201, 
239-241, 245, 256, 314 
Angakok, see shaman 
\nimal life, 158, 163, 
walrus, 


173, 2 


164 
see seal, dog, et 
Armor, 168 
\rrow, see bow and arrow 
Sarter, see trade 

Basketry, 244, 246, 253, 259 


Bear, see polar bear 


see underworld, s| 
204 


world 
205, 229 


Beluga, see whales and dolphins 


Birds, 163-164, 174, 178, 179 
Bladder Feast, 158-159, 

206-209, 226, 227 
Blood-letting, 202, 257 
Bow and arrow, 168, 17 
228 


29? 


209 


Surial, 227 


Camps, 162 
Cape Mendenhall, 
Cat's cradles, 
Ceremonial house, 157, 
224, 225, 248, 251 

Ceremonialism, 182-197, 
Charms, see amulets 
Chiefs, 158, 233, 248 
Childbirth, ~y 
Clothing, 158, 180, 
Competition, 254 
Cooking, 160 

see also food 
Cooperation, 160, 
Courtship, 233, 234 
Credit (borrowing), 169 
Curing, 202-203, 257 

by sucking, 202 


163 

see 
160, 

252 


224 


196, 


255 


224, 


262 


245 


184, 185 
226 
wooden (kantag), 
241, 244, 246 
Divination, 201, 203 
Division of labor, 244 
Dogs, 158, 163, 164, 
harness, 167 
Wress, see clothing 
Drum, 182, 183, 184, 
see ceremonialism 


Dancing, , 188 


224, 


Dishes, 


246 


167, 195, 


196, 


IG 


Eating habits, 160 
Economic distribution, 
also gifts, gift exchange 
240 


see 
Exogamy, 


159, 161, 2 
159,23: 3 ae 


Family, 
adoption, 
separation, 
size, 159 


182-187, 196, 


WO, 2595, 


2729 


249, 252, 2 


246, 247, 


191, 192, 


B54, 


169, 253 


159, 233, 241, 251 


180, 181 
201, 


262 


string figures 
196, 


210-213, 


249 


56 


259 


195, 209, 


182, 183, 


2350 


241, 


INDEX 


Fish, abundance, 163-164 

Fishhooks, 173 

Fishing, 160, 179, 180, 181, 245 
camps, 163 

Food, 157, 174, 178, 245, 255 
preparation, 160, 180, 259 
storage, 157, 178, 180, 245 


hunting 
trapping 


Fox-hunting, see 
Fox-trapping, see 


Games and sports, 187, 191, 195, 209-217 
258 

Geographic terminology, 

Gift exchange, 191, 234 

Gifts, 169, 182, 184, 185, 


224, 226, 243, 253, 254 


171 


188, 192, 195, 


Habitat, - 

Harpoons, 170, 

House, construction, 
furnishing, 157 
number of, 164 

Household, 159, 160, 

Hunting, 158, 172-174, 

259 


bird, 


156 
172, 193 


157 


251, 
193 
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195, 2 


172, 174, 178, 
caribou, 172, 179, 
disguise, 172 
drive, 172, 246 
fox, 173, 174, 176- 
methods, 172 
rights, 178 
spring sealing, 


195, mn 246 


177 


177-178, 193-195 

Indians, 168, 170, 

Inheritance, 22 
243, 244, 248 


Ivory, 170 


240, 241, 242, 


Jade, 170 


Kantag, see dishes 
Kashim, see ceremonial house 
Kayak, 158, 164, 167, 177, 193 


Kazigi, see ceremonial house 
235 


Kin terms, 236, 237-239 


lampstand), 182, 


196 


(lamp frame, 
183, 184, 186, 191, 

Levirate, 234, 256 

Lineages, 191, 195 
258 


Lamps 


196, 239-244, 248, 


159. 225. 227 
235, 240, 243, 244 
Masks, 186, 187, 188, 
206, 239-240, 257 
Matrilocal residence, 
Maupoq, 172 
Medicine, see curing 
Medicine man, see shaman 


Marriage, 


192, 200, 


, 259 
161, 234, 


201, 


256 


241, 


Mekoryuk, 162, 174-181 
history, 163 
Memorial, 196, 229 


322 


249, 


202, 


ceremonial house 
188-192, 196, 241, 


Men’s house, 
Messenger Feast, 


255 


see 


Moieties, 244, 252 
Money, 169 
Month, names, 171 
Moon phases, 171 
Mourning, 227-229 
Mukluk, 158, 173 


see also seals 


Naming, 236 
Nash Harbor, 162 
Nets, 172-173 
Nicknames, 237-239 
Ochre, 170 
Omens, 203 
Ownership, 25 


204 


) 
353 


260 
Packing, 167-168 
Parka, materials, 
value, 170 
Partnership, 159, 161 
joking, 234, 243 
serious, 234, 244, 
Phonetic key, 
Plants, 177, 
318 
Poisons, 172 
Polar bear, 195 
Political organization, 
Polyandry, 234, 256 
Polygyny, 234, 256 
Pottery, 157, 245, 259 
Population, 162, 164 
decrease, 163 
Prices, 170 
Projectiles, 172 
Property marks, 242 
Property rights, 178, 
see also inheritance 
Puberty, 225-227, 230, 235, 238, 
260 


170 


244, 
246, 


235 
243 
156 


178, 


251, 258 
250, 262 
179, 180, 


181, 202, 


256 


249, 


Raven (spirit), 199, 313 
Reincarnation, 197, 
Reindeer, 173, 179 
Religion, 159 
Residence, 161 

see matrilocal residence 
Revenge, 249-250 
Ritual number, 224 


Scalping, 169 

Seals, 158, 173, 177, 
burials, 194, 195 
hunt, see hunting 
oil, 170-171, 179, 
value, 170 

Seasons, 171 

Sedna, 199, 314 

Sexes, relations, 

246, 250 


226 


194 


160, 187-188, 


317 





248 








Shaman, 168, 170, 182, 184-185, 191, 192, 
196, 197, 199, 200-203, 205, 246, 249, 
252, 255-256, 257, 258, 260 

contests, 201 
training, 200 

Shellfish, 164, 179 

Shelters, 164 

Sila, 197, 255 

Skis, 167 

Skv world, 197 

Slaves, 169, 245, 256 

Sled, 167, 216, 217, 259 

Snowshoes, 167 

Songs, 159, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
191, 193, 194, 200, 202, 205-209, 217, 


219, 221-222, 239-240, 244, 251, 265 
Sororate, 234, 256 
Soul, 197, 237 
animal, 197, 226 
Spirits, 186, 197-200, 204, 230, 255, 314 
315 
Sports, see games and sports 


Status, 248, 261 
Storehouse, 157, 164 
Storvtelling, 


193, 264-265, 316 





INDEX 


String figures, 204, 217-222, 258, 265 


Sweatbathing, 187, 192, 194, 196, 225, 227, 
259 
Taboos, 187, 193, 194, 195, 197, 203-204 
223, 224, 225-226, 227, 228-229, 230 
14 


parent-in-law, 161, 23; 
Talisman, see amulet 
Tattooing, 202, 224, 225 
Teknonymy, 235 
Toboggan, 167, 216 
Totems, 239-240, 
Toys, 215-217 


256-257 


area, 170 

values, 170 
Trapping, 163, 164, 174, 176-177 
Traps, 172, 173 


Travel, 164-168 


Twins, 224 


Ulo, 181 
Umiak, 158, 164, 167, 170, 196, 253 





Underworld, 197 
Utoq, 172 


Villages, 255 
names, 162 
size, 156, 162, 164 
summer, 158, 159, 168 


Walrus, 173, 178, 195, 227 

War, 168-169, 247 
causes, 169 
trophies, 169 

Wealth, 158, 164, 246, 247 
distribution, 169 


see also economic distribution 


248, 





252-254 


Weather, 158, 174, 177, 178, 180, 181 


Whaleboat, 158 
see also umiak 
Whales (and dolphins), 173 
hunting, 158, 173 
Witchcraft, 197, 201, 252 
Women’s work, 160-161, 1 
Wood, use of, 157 


Yoke, wooden, 167 
a 


74, 


178, 179 





